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Plea to Prohibit 
Lotteries on Air | 
Programs Denie 





Radio Commission Asserts 
It Lacks Authority for) 
Rule Requested by News- 
paper Publishers 





Proposition Declared | 
Matter for Congress 





Censorship Power Forbidden 
By Radio Act of 1927, Says 
Memorandum Prepared by 
Commission’s Counsel 





equest of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association that the Leueaear- 
ing of lottery or gift enterprise programs 
over radio stations be prohibited as un- 
fairly competitive with other advertis- 
ing media, was denied May 4 by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, which held it 
lacked the legal authority, and that it was 
a matter for legislation by Congress. 

+ a vote of four to one, Commissioner 
Haid A. Lafount dissenting, the Com- 
mission took the action, following re- 
ceipt of a memorandum adverse to the 
recommendation, received from its gen- 
eral counsel, Thad H. Brown. 

Censorship Prohibited 

Promulgation of a general order to pro- 
hibit lottery or other gift enterprises on 
the air, this memorandum said, would be 
in conflict wtih provisions of the Radio 
Act of 1927 which specifically prohibit the 
Commission from exercising censorship 
powers, and which prescribe that it shall 
not interfere with the right of free speech 
by means of radio communication. 

In a letter to the Commission on April | 
27. Elisha Hanson, counsel for the Pub- 
lishers Association, asked that such an 
order be promulgated, claiming the Com- 
mission had the necessary authority. 
(The full text of the letter was printed in 
the issue of April 238.) 

He said that during the last few months 
certain stations have been devoting more 
and more time to programs “in which | 
lottery and gift enterprises predominate, 
and that with the exception of radio, all | 
other avenues of advertising were forbid- 
den from accepting such advertising, un- | 
der both State and Federal laws. The | 
memorandum of the Legal Division fol- 
lows in full text: ; 

The attached communication from 
Elisha Hanson, attorney for the Amer-| 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, 
requests the Commission to give serious 
consideration to the immediate promulga- | 
tion of a General Order for the purpose 
of preventing the broadcasting of pro- 
grams involving lottery or schemes of 
chance advertising. Upon consideration of 
this request it is our opinion that such a} 
regulation can not be legally promulgated. 

Authority Lacking 

While the Commission has the power} 
under section 11 of the act to make its 
decision upon pending applications de- | 
pendent upon its conception of the stat-| 
public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity as applied to the 
particular set of facts and circumstances 
shown by the evidence, its authority to 
make rules and regulations is not this 

road. ‘ 
~~ has not seen fit to authorize | 
the Commission to make such rules and 
regulations as its conception of public 
interest, convenience, and necessity would 
seem to require without further restraint. 

On the other hand, in each instance 
where the act confers a rule-making 
power upon the Commission the object 
and purpose of such rules are limited and 
restricted by the language of the act which 
confers the grant of power (‘see sections 
, 11, 14 and 18). 

. What appears at first blush to be an 
exception, to this rule is in fact not an 
exception. Reference is made to Para- 
graph (f) of Section 4 which provides: 7 

“Except as otherwise provided for in 
this Act, the Commission, from time to 
time, as public convenience, interest, or 
necessity requires, shall ’ = 2 : 

“(f) Make such regulations not incon- 
sistent with law as it may deem necessary 
to prevent interference between stations 
and to carry out the provisions of this 


Act.” 


Rule-making Power Limited. 

The rule-making powers conferred by 
the quoted provisions of Section 4 are 
confined to regulations: (1) for the pur- 
*pose of preventing interference between | 
stations, and (2) to carry out the pro-| 
visions of the Act. 

The requested regulation is clearly not 
for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act because there are no 
provisions of the Act which can be Car- 
ried out in this manner. 

While Congress can and does confer | 
upon administrative bodies of its creation 
the power to enact rules and regulations, 
these rules are not for the government of 
such bodies but for administering the laws 
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Plan to Divert Water | 
For New York Upheld 





On Delaware River Project 


The proposed diversion from the head-| 
waters of the Delaware River of 440,000,000 | 
gallons of water per day to increase the | 
water supply of New York City under the | 
city’s $272,000,000 project was approved 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
on May 4. The court confirmed, in all 
particulars, the report of its special mas- 
ter including a reduction in the amount} 
of diversion from 600,000,000 to 440,000,- | 
000 gallons per day. (‘The opinion is 
printed in full text on page 6.) 

The limited diversion, the court stated 
in an opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes, would 
not cause unreasunable or undue damage 
to the citizens or State of New Jersey, 
which had complained of the diversion and 
brought an original action in the court; 
against the city and State of New York 
to enjoin the prosecution of the project. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania also 
intervened to protect its interests in the 


waters of the interstate stream, - 


Supreme Court Affirms Report | 
| 


jing further 


/ ness life. 


| affected by 
Planes of this type and series, | 
according to the Post Office Department, | 


|motor Fokker 


N 


seems to be on the upgrade, the Secre- 


tary of Labor, William N. Doak, told the| 


Federation of Jewish Philanthropies in an 
address here today. Figures gathered by 
the Labor Department show a gain in em- 
ployment and pay rolls in manufacturing 
plants and support the view that an up- 
ward movement has begun, Mr. Doak 


said. No one can tell how long the depres- | 


sion will last, he added. 
The Secretary praised the efforts of 


| President Hoover to insure the maintain-| 
ing of wage rates and employment and to, 


encourage a public building program. 
“This foresighted action of our President 


| was, to my mind, a great aid in prevent- 


depression in business and 
Mr. Doak declared. 
Confident of Triumph 
Following in full text is an authorized 
summary of his address: 
During the past few years we have ex- 
perienced a severe recession in our busi- 


industry,” 


people. It has brought great hardship in 


its wake, but it seems to me that we are, 
now starting back; and while it may take | 


time to restore all our workless to steady 
employment, I am confident that we as 
a people who have triumphed over so 


Two Types of Planes : 
On Passenger Lines 


Suspended for Test 


‘Fokker Models Cocuniied | 


By Commerce Department 
Ruling Following Fatal 
Crash in Kansas 








Domestic air transport operators were 
temporarily prohibited May 4 by the De- 
partment of Commerce from employing 
in passenger service the type of Fokker 
transport plane in which six passengers 
and two pilots crashed to their death in 
Kansas March 31. 


Col. Clarence M. Young, the Assistant 


| Secretary of Commerce, announced orally 


that operators who “are now using a par- 


ticular series of tri-motor Fokker air-| 
planes” have been requested to “tempo-| 


rarily suspend” the use of this craft pend- 
ing an inspection of the condition of 
maintenance of the 1929 series. 
Two Models Designated 
The planes against which the Depart- 
ment’s action was taken are designated 
“F-10" and “F-10-A,” Col. Young ex- 
plained. The latter planes are produced 
and licensed, according to the Depart- 


ment’s records, under Department of Com- | 


merce Approved Type Certificate No. 96 
issued more than two years ago. 
Approximately 35 such planes, employed 
on four lines operating within the United 
States and one running from the United 
States to Central and South America, are 
the ruling, Col. Young de- 
clared. 


are used by American Airways, Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, Inc., Pan-Amer- 


ican Airways, Inc.; Universal Airlines, and 
; Western Air Express. | 


To Inspect Condition 

Col. Young’s announcement follows in 
full text: 

“The Department of Commerce has re- 
quested certain air transport operators who 
are now using a particular series of tri- 
airplanes to temporarily 
suspend the use of them for passenger 
transport purposes until such time as the 
Department and experts from the Fokker 
Company may inspect them for present 
condition of maintenance. 

“The series of ships in question were 
constructed during 1929 and have been 
in service since that time. 


craft or its basic design and original con- 
struction. The only point involved is the 
actual maintenance of the particular ships. 


This phase of it will be determined as| 


quickly as possible and the ships restored 
to full service.” 

Rejection of a new experimental model 
transport plane, built by Fokker for the 


Department of the Navy, has resulted re-| 


cently from failure of this type of plane 


to pass two sets of test flights, Rear Ad-! 


miral William A. Moffett, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, announced May 4. 

There is no connection between the two 
incidents, Col. Young declared, but, ac- 
cording to Admiral Moffett’s statement, 
the Department of Commerce was noti- 
fied that the Navy’s trial board found the 
new Fokker unstable. The instability, it 
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EW YORK CITY, May 4.—Business; many obstacles in the past not only will 


This has resulted in the loss| 
of employment by a great number of our | 


There is no} 
reflection of any kind upon Fokker air-| 


‘Business Seems on Upgrade, | 
_ Declares Secretary of Labor 


d Department Figures on Pay Rolls and Em- 
ployment Are Favorable, Says Mr. Doak 


|}overcome the unemployment problem 
which confronfs us, but that we also will 
perfect plans which will insure against 
such distressing times in the future. 


In the Fall of 1929 President Hoover 
called into conference at the White 
House leaders of transportation, business, 
finance and labor, among whom its was 
agreed that all would cooperate in main- 
| taining wage rates and in keeping em- 
ployed every possible worker. Supple- 
menting this conference, the Administra- 
tion undertook to bring about the great- | 
est public-building construction program 
of all times. 

Public Building Encouraged 

States, counties and municipalities were | 
encouraged to enter heartily into a plan 
of unemployment relief. This *was the | 
first time in industrial history that such | 
an extensive and far-reaching public! 
building program had been proposed and 
put into effect. The wisdom of this move- 
ment has been amply justified. 

This foresighted action of our Presi- 
dent was, to my mind, great aid in pre- 
venting further depression in business and 
industry. With the intensive and en- 
larged construction plan of the Govern- 
{ment, supplemented by the building ac- 
| tivities of States and municipalities, we 
|}are hopeful that each succeeding month 
| now will witness larger increases in the 
| working forces of our country. 
| Commends Efforts Made 
| Probably never before in our history 





has an Administration made more ener- 
}getic efforts than the one now in Wash- 
ington to stabilize industry and labor. 
In few, if any times of national de-| 
pression, have such long steps been taken | 
to preserve wage levels and the high liv- | 
ing standards of the people. The Presi- 
dent is sincere and consistent in his be- 
lief that a high consumption is essential | 
to prosperity. I believe that the people 
should stand behind him as a unit in 
his belief and in his plan to sustain it. 
No one can tell how long this depres- 
sion will last, but I am led to believe 
that the bottom has been reached and 
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Corrupt Practices Act 


Is Called Inadequate 


on Page v3 





Changes in Present Law Rec- 
ommended at Hearing of 
Senate Committee 


Proposals looking toward the fixing of 
a definite responsibility for all expendi- 
tures for political purposes, thereby) 
strengthening the existing Corrupt Prac- | 
tices Act, were advanced May 4 before 
the Senate Committee for the Investiga- | 
tion of Campaign Expenditures by Profes- | 
sor James K. Pollock, of the University | 
| of Michigan. | 

The present law, he told the committee, | 
is entirely inadequate and ineffective in| 
combatting excessive expenditures in po-/| 
litical campaigns. 


Other witnesses appearing before the 
Committee during the day’s session in- 
{cluded Miss Louise Overacker, professor 
at Wellesley College, and Prof. Earl R. 
Sikes, of Dartmouth College. 


The latter witnesses stressed in their 
testimony the value of publicity as a deter- 
rent to excessive expenditures in politi- | 
cal campaigns. 


| The hearing was instituted by the com- 
| mittee for the purpose of considering sug- | 
t gestions as to what changes, if any, should! 
| be made in the present law and how those | 
change should be brought about. The) 
committee, under the resolution by which | 
it was established, is charged with this! 
duty in addition to that of conducting 
inquiries into the expenditures of sen-| 
atorial candidates. | 


Indiscriminate expenditures have been | 
permitted under the present law, Prof. | 
Pollock told the Committee, adding that 
if definite responsibility were placed on| 
the candidate or his agent to make re- | 
turns on the amounts collected and the | 
amounts spent in campaigns, this condi- 
| tion would be somewhat remedied. 


Adequate Publicity Advised 


A second important change which Prof. | 
Pollock recommended was that some pro- 
vision should be made for adequate pub- | 
licity of the returns filed and scrutiny of 
those returns. On that score, he said, the 
present law has worked most ineffectively. 
He suggested that the Clerk of the House | 
and the Secretary of the Senate should 
prepare some form of all the accounts | 
filed, that that form be released for pub- | 
lication and that some designated com- 
mittee of Congress should scrutinize the 











COST OF CONSTR 


Advisory Committee Predicts Eventual Disappearance 


From Market of 


(ost of constructing airplanes de- 
4 creases proportionately as the size 
of the craft increases, and consequently 
it is probable that “extra-light air- 
planes of very small size” eventually 
will disappear from the market, accord- 
ing to a publication of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics on 
relative economy of different methods 
of airplane construction made public 
May 4. ; 

Monoplanes are cheaper than bi- 
planes; all-metal construction is much 
more expensive than mixed construc- 
tion; multi-engined aircraft are more 
expensive than single-engined types of 
the same capacity and speed; and the 
cost is always increased by safety re- 
quirements, the technical memorandum 
points out. 

Additional information contained in 
the publication follows: 

Lack of data on the economic aspects 


of different methods of airplane con- 


UCT 
SAID TO DROP AS SIZE INCREASES 


ING. AIRPLANES 


Extra-light Craft 


| struction is a greht difficulty. The main- 

items are labor, general expenses, and 

| materials, and though these three fac- 
tors are intimately related they are not 
of much use in an analysis because 
they vary greatly in different factories 
and even in the same factory under 
different conditions. 

Lower cost of production depends 
upon economy of material, and the 
purchasing cost of materials is much 
greater in aircraft construction than 
in other branches of industry because 
of the exacting matcrial tests. Wood. | 
which yields little waste, can be tested 
at a smaller cost than other component | 
materials, but the cost of nearly all | 
materials is affected by a number of 

| factors. 
A study of the cost factors involved | 

in construction of monoplanes with 

| cantilever wings and biplanes with | 
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New Employment 
Service Criticize 


Virginia Labor Commissioner 
Says Federal Agency Has 
Failed to Cooperate 


RicHMmonp, Va., May 4. 

Asserting that the reorganization of the 
Federal Employment Service now under 
way is resulting in destruction of the 
present organization in Virginia and 
that no satisfactory cooperation with 
the State has been offered, the Virginia 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry, 
John Hopkins Hall Jr., today addressed 
the Virginia Conference of Social Work 
at Alexandria. 

He declared that President Hoover's 
veto of the Wagner bill for Federal-State 
cooperative employment service made 
ineffective “the most constructive effort 
of the Federal Government to alleviate 
the situation.” 

“In vetoing the Wagner employment 
service bill the President and Secretary 
of Labor Doak gave the destruction of 
State’s rights as one of ihe main rea- 
sons for such action,” he continued. 
“Yet the reorganization of the Federal 
Employment Service which is now tak- 
ing place is resulting in the complete 
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Many Nations Report 


Continued Increase 


In Number of Idle 





Figures Received From 25 
Countries by Bureau of 
Labor, However, Reveal 
Some Improvements 





Unemployment is still increasing in most 
foreign countries, according to the latest 
figures received from official sources by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


In the majority of 25 countries, 22 of 
them European, the latest reports reveal 
new peaks in unemployment since May, 
1929. These reports were issued largely 
in December and January, but some are 
for November and October and two are as 


jrecently as February. 


Several countries are experiencing a 
somewhat more favorable employment 
condition, however, the figures show. The 
number of wholly unemployed persons in 
the Polish extractive and manufacturing 
industries, for instance, dropped steadily 
fron.#™March to October, 1930, and. the 
latest report showed some improvement 
in the Status of the partially unemployed 
in the manufacturing industries. 


Improvements Shown 


The number of unemployed under com- 
pulsory insurance in the Irish Free State 
was lower in January than at any time 
since the preceding January. In Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, it was 
shown, there was a drop in temporary 
stoppages from December to January. A 
similar improvement was noted in the 
number of persons in Denmark receiving 
trade-union unemployment funds. The 
number of unemployed registered in Fin- 
land in December was lower than in No- 
vember. 


The following detailed data were sup- 
plied by the Bureau: 


The number of trade unionists unem- 
ployed in Australia has been rising stead- 
ily since May, 1929, and in December of 
last year reached 102,900, or 23.4 per cent 
of the membership of unions. In Austria, 
the number of unemployed in receipt of 
benefit from compulsory insurance more 
than doubled since June, 1930, amounting 
to 331,239 in January. 

Belgian Unemployment Gains 


There was a steady increase in the 
number of wholly unemployed reported by 
Belgian unemployment insurance societies 
between May and December, 1930, the 
total being 63,585 in the latter month. 


| Partially unemployed reported by these 


organizations have increased from 8,686 
in May, 1929, to 117,167 in December, 1930. 

Seventeen per cent of Canadian trade 
unionists, or 37,339, were out of work in 
December, the highest number and per- 


| centage since May, 1929. The number of 


unemployed in receipt of benefit from 
trade union insurance funds in Czecho- 
slovakia was 65,124 in November, another 
record since May, 1929. Still anether mark 
since that date was set by Danzig, with 
27,081 unemployed registered in January. 

The 70,961 persons obtaining trade union 
unemployment funds in Denmark in Janu- 
ary was 24.4 per cent of the membership, 


|but these figures are smaller than for 
;the month before, which reached a peak. 
|The number of 


unemployed remaining 


on the Estonian live register rose each 


|}month from last July to December, and 
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| Suit Filed to Remove 


Chief of Power Board 


Senate Brings Contest in Dis- 
trict Supreme Court 





A suit to remove from office George 


Commission, was filed in the Supreme 


| Court of the District of Columbia on May 


4 by John W. Davis and Alexander J. 
Groesbeck, counsel for the Senate, in the 


name of Leo A. Rover, United States At-| 


torney. In the petition Chairman Smith 
is alleged to occupy his office illegally. 

The petition asks that Mr. Smith be re- 
moved from office if the court decides that 
he has usurped his position, after he is 
required to show by what warrant he holds 
the office. 

Mr. Smith's appointment as Chairman 


|}of the Commission in December by Presi- 


dent Hoover subsequently was confirmed 
by the Senate, which afterwards recon- 
sidered the nomination and declined to 
approve it. 

The Senate's action in refusing to ap- 
prove the appointment followed the dis- 
missal of Solicitor Charles A. Russell and 
Chief Accountant William V. King, of the 


|Commission, by the Commission during a} 
meeting attended by Chairman Smith and | 


Commissioners Draper and Garsaud. 
After pointing to various standing rules 
of the Senate regarding appointments, and 
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eae. Me a a i ee 
Scientists Review Dry Law Violation | 


Varied Phases of 


Weather Problem 


|'Winds, Frosts 

| Phenomena Are Dis- 
cussed Before Meeting of 
American Meteorologists 


Effect on Military 


Chief of Federal Bureau Pre- 
sents New Theory on Cup 
| Anemometer for Measuring 


Velocity of Wind 


Modern artillery fire is interfered with 
| by wind movements in atmosphere levels 
as high as 30,000 feet above the earth, 
; Capt. B. J. Sherry, of the Signal Service 
|of the Army, told the American Meteor- 
| ological Society at its Spring meeting 
| held at the Weather Bureau at Washing- 
|} ton on May 4. 


He and other Federal Government offi- | * 
in | 


cials and meteorological specialists 
; other fields in joined in symposiums of 
views on a range of subjects that em- 
braced rainfall, snowfall, humidity, air 
and sea temperature, arctic weather and 
aviation. 


The director of the Canadian Meteor- 


| 


and Other 


| Operations *tudied 


ological Service, J. Patterson, of Toronto, | 


Ontario, presided. The 
| United States Weather 


Chief of 
Bureau, 


the 
Dr. 


Charles F. Marvin, presented a new the- | 


| ory regarding the cup anemometer, 
=o for measurement of wind ve- 
| locity. 

| Conditions at New Orleans 


| Dr. W. F. McDonald, chief of the Ma- 
; rine Division of the Weather Bureau, re- 
| viewing climatic conditions at the port of 
|New Orleans, La., said they were more 
| favorable than otherwise, except tor the 
hazard of severe tropical storms, which, 
| however, he expiained, have occurred 
only twice in 40 years. 


Capt. Sherry, from the standpoint of the 
meteorological section of the Signal Serv- 
jice, cited instances of importance of 
| weather in major military crises. He re- 
ferred to Victor Hugo's attributing Na- 
poleon’s defeat at Waterloo to his hesi- 
| tation because of an unexpected rain and 
| with diagrams showed the behavior of 
military projectiles when. influenced by 
wind and air density not only near the 
guns-but along the paths the projéctiles 
follow to the targets. 


Securing Information 


an | 


| 


Is Held ‘Immoral’ 


Decision Rendered in Case In-| 
volving Cancellation of Nat- 
uralization Papers 


7 Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia held, on May 4, that 
any person who violates the provisions 
of the Prohibition Act “can not be held 
to be attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States. Nor 
can it be said,” the opinion of Associate 
Justice Van Orsdel states, “that such a 
person possesses good moral character.” 

This ruling was made in reversing a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia which had dis- 
missed a petition to cancel the natural- 
ization certificates granted Robert de 
Francis on the ground of alleged vio- 
lations of the Prohibition Act. Evi- 
dence showing the lack of good moral 
character is ground for cancellation of 
a certificate,” the appellate court's 
opinion explains. The petition for can- 
cellation was said, on its face, to make 
charges “which, if true, would require 
the cancellation of appellee's certificate.” 


Farm Board States 
Position on World 
Wheat Conference 


Chairman Stone Says It Will 
Enter Meeting With No 
Understanding in Regard 
To Binding Agreement 


The Federal Farm Board will enter the 
London international conference on the 





|wheat problem May 18 with no definite 
proposals to present, and with no under- 


standing that it can enter a binding agree- | 


| ment on handling the 1931 surplus, James 
|C. Stone, Chairman of the Board, stated 


He described methods of securing in- | 


formation as to wind movement in the 
upper air by pilot balloons and air density 
by calculations from the surface condi- 
tions or by airplane flights. The methods 
now have been so highly systematized, he 
said, that the required information as to 
atmospheric conditions is made known to 
the artillery with the shortest possible de- 


lay so that the importan* corrections to| 
the aim of the guns may be made before | 


those upper air conditions change. 


He pictured among other charts on the) 


screen the behavior of a projectile shot 
from a 16-inch gun at a target 40,350 
yards or not quite 23 miles distant, the 
projectile in its flight attaining a height 
of 24,000 feet or about four and a half 
miles. The chart showed the wind near 
the ground was from the southeast while 
at an altitude of 24,000 feet it was from 
a direction a few degrees from west. An- 
other charted figure showed how ballistic 
winds are computed, showing in the case 
of a projectile attaining 24,000 feet of 
height a ballistic wind direction of 4,000 
mils (there are 6,400 mils in a circle), and 
the ballistic wind speed was at the rate 
of 32 miles an hour. 


Other Computations 


In another chart figure, he showed the 
effect such a wind would have if the 
gun were fired in the same direction as 
a wind of 32 miles an hour. In this case, 
he said, “If the gun were aimed correctly 
to hit the target in still air,” he said, 
“the 32-mile wind would carry the pro- 
jectile 592 yards, or about one-third of a 
mile, beyond the target. If fired in a di- 
rection perpendicular to the same wind, 
the wind would deflect the projectile 408 
yards, or nearly one-quarter of a mile, 
from a Straight line. If fired in any 
other direction, it would miss the target 
by at least 400 yards unless a correction 
was made for the wind effect in aiming 
the gun.” Regarding effect of air density 
on the projectile’s behavior, he said that 
with “the ballistic air density 104 per cent 
of the artillery standard density,” the 
projectile would hit 747 yards, or three- 
sevenths of a mile, short of the target. 

Dr. Marvin in explaining his views on 
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EFLECTING price reductions im 
| motor vehicles and also the current 
preference for cars in the low-priced 
field, the average amount per car ad- 
vanced by financing organizations has 
been showing a downward trend, reach- 
ing the lowest figure for March in sev- 
| eral years, according to an oral state- 
| ment May 4 in behalf of the Census 
Bureau, Department of Commerce, _ 
| The Bureau’s report on automobile 
financing during March, which is based 
on data furnished by 428 identical 
financial organizations, shows that the 
average amount advanced per new car 
was $536. This figure compares with an 
average of $555 in the same month of 
last year and $582 in March of 1929, ac- 
cording to the Bureau, which furnished 
the following additional information in 
connection with the report: 

The average advancement on new 
| cars during the first quarter of the 
present year was also less than during 





the corresponding periods of 1930 and 
1929. This was likewise true in the case 
of used cars, the average amount ad- 


orally May 4. 

The aim of the conference, according 
to a resolution recently adopted by the 
preparatory conference to the Second 
World Wheat Conference in Rome, Italy, 
and made public May 4 by the Depart- 
ment of State, is to endeavor to formulate 
a plan on an international basis for the 
|} exportation of the 1931-32 crop. 
| Mr. Stone said he understands the pro- 
gram at the conference will be developed 
after the meetings begin, and until that 
time the Board is withholding any sugges- 
|tions and comment on plans for solving 
|the probleth: -Howe¥er, he added, Samuel 
|R. McKelvie, member of the Board who 
| will attend as a United States representa- 
| tive, probably will have some ideas to 
present. 


Possible Agreement 


Questioned as to the possibility of the 
Board's entering an agreement to with- 
hold part of the American surplus of 
wheat from the market, as it pledged itself 
to do, and did, with holdings of 1929 wheat 
jin the hands of the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation, Mr. Stone said he does not 
know what would be the legal status of 
any such agreement, or whether it would 
constitute an international agreement sub- 
ject to ratification. Legal opinions would 
be necessary before the Board considered 
seriously any such agreement, he said. 

The Grain Stabilization Corporation has 
sold all the hard Winter wheat which it 
had at Atlantic and Gulf coast ports, Mr. 
Stone said, leaving only the durum wheat 
in those locations and the wheat at Pa- 
cific ports still to be sold out of the 35,- 
000,000 bushels which it announced some 
time ago it would offer abroad. The durum 
wheat, he said, is only a small part of 
the total. He said he did not care to say 
how much was sold, but it was not as 
much as 20,000,000 bushels. The Board 
has taken no attitude as to further sales 
of wheat abroad, he said, besides the 35,- 
000,000 bushels. 

Some of the wheat at Pacific ports also 
has been sold, he said. 

Sentiment at the recent meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Atlantic City was much better 
than last year, Mr. Stone said. 

Deliveries on May Contracts 

With respect to reported statements at 
the meeting of the Internation] Chamber 
of Commerce that Government efforts to 
hold up prices tended to prolong business 


depression, Mr. Stone said that the state- | 


|ment is subject to a divergence of opinion. 


| 


The Grain Stabilization Corporation re- 
ceived deliveries of 35,000,000 to 37,000,000 
bushels of wheat on May 1 on its May fu- 
tures contract, Mr. Stone said, but the 
corporation does not wish to estimate the 
total which it will receive on these con- 
tracts. The corporation has borrowed 
$60,000.000 from the Chase National Bank 
to finance the wheat which is arriving, he 


ec 
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PREFERENCE FOR CHEAPER CARS 
CLAIMED TO REDUCE FINANCING 


Price Decline Reflected in Downward Trend of Amounts 


sanced on Motor Purchases 
Otis Smith, Chairman of the Federal Power | Adt ane . B 7" ri on 


vanced in the 1931 period being $273 as 
compared to $283 and $319, respectively, 
in corresponding quarters of last year 
and the year previous. 

The possibility that present prices of 
new cars are tending to retard thé sale 
of used cars is suggested in the smaller 
seasonal increases in used car financing 
this year as compared to previous years. 
In’ both 1929 and 1930 the number of 
used cars financed in the month of 
February was substantially greater than 
in January. In 1931, however, there 
was only a slight increase. . Again, the 
month of March in previous years has 
shown increases of about 40 per cent in 
the number of cars financed as com- 
pared to February, while in the present 
year the ga‘n in March was only about 
20 per cent. 

The increaved use of financing in 
dealer operations is shown in the fig- 
ures on wholesale financing which re- 
veals that in the first quarter of 1931 
the amount advanced for such financ- 
ing was greater than in the first quar- 
ter of 1929 when automobile sales were 
considerably higher. 


Vast Armaments 
Cause of Unrest, 
President Says 
Constitute Burden on World 
Economic Recuperation, 


He Tells International 
Chamber of Commerce 





Growth in Armies 
Since 1918 Cited 


Within Power of Business Men 
To Insist Problems Shall Be 
Met With Sincerity and 
Courage, He Declares 





A plea for international cooperation in 
reducing the World's Tax burdens through 
limitation and reduction of armament 

; thereby removing a primary cause of un- 
; rest and establishing greater confidence 
for the long future was made by Presi- 
dent Hoover in an address on May 4 at 
the opening session of the Sixth General 
Congress of the International Chamber 
of Commerce in Washington. 


President Hoover pointed out that 
world expenditure on all arms now is 
nearly $5,000,000,000 annually, or an in- 
crease of about 70 per cent over that 
' prior to the World War, and declared that 
“this vast armament continues not only 
# burden upon the economic recuperation 
of the world, but, of even more conse- 
quence, the constant threats and fears 
which arise from it are a serious contri- 
bution to all forms of instability, whether 
socia), political or economic.” 


Welcome Extended. 

The address follows in full text: 

I bid you welcome to the United States, 
; You have come from many lands and at 
;a& time of grave responsibilities at home 
| to participate in discussions that will 
contribute to world advancement. The 
consideration and discussion of world- 
wide economic problems and of the eco- 
nomic relations between nations by men 
who have had to deal with the results 
of economic forces can be most helpful 
to world understanding and world co- 
operation in their solution. 

| It is needless for me to emphasize the 
high degree ot economic interdependence 


of the world—we require no more em- 
phatic demonstration than the present 
world-wide depression. Although the 


United States enjoys a far greater cco- 
nomic indépendence than any other large 
country, yet we have been gravely af- 


fected by world forces. 


| 
| Many Causes Contribute 
| The present depression is comparable in 
|) its extreme depth and its extent only to 
| those which have followed about the same 
| distance after the former great wars in 
modern history. This depression is no 
| doubt contributed to by many very im- 
portant, immediate, economic causes to 
| which each of you will give different 
| weight, but I believe you will all agree 
| with me that the destruction of life and 
| property, the great tax burdens, and the 
} social and political instability which re- 
sulted from the Great War have had large 
responsibility in its origins. ; 
_ Over three-quarters of the commercially 
jimportant population of the world has 
| been in a state of social and political up- 
| heaval at some time even during the past 
| three years. Although some secondary 
part of this political instability may have 
| been the result of immediate economic 
| causes, We Can not ignore the malign in- 
| heritances from the Great War. These 
| political and social disturbances neces- 
sarily undermine that confidence on which 
; economic life, both domestic and interna- 
| tional, must thrive. 


| Reduction of Armament 


This is not an occasion for review uf 
| the action and interaction of such a mul- 
tilude of forces, but I do wish to give 
emphasis to one of these war inheritances 
in which international cooperation can 
effect a major accomplishment in reduc- 
{ing the tax burdens of the world, remov- 
ing a primary cause of unrest and estab- 
| lishing greater confidence for the long 
future. That is the limitation and re- 
| duction of armament. The world expen- 
| diture on all arms is now nearly $5,000,- 
| 000,000 yearly, an increase of about 70 
| per cent over that previous to the Great 
War, 

We stand today with near 5,500,000 men 
actively under arms and 20,000,000 more 
jin reserves. These vast forces, greatly 
| exceeding those of the pre-war period 
| still are to be demobolized, even though 


12 years have passed since the armistice 


| ———__—_—_____. 


| (Continued on Page 9, Column ! 
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‘New Fraud Victimizes 


| Business Men Abroad 





Swindlers Send Fictitious Mes- 
sages to Pay Money 


A new form of fraud by which many 
business and professional men are alleged 
to have been swindled through the send- 
jing of fictitious cablegrams, radiograms 
| and other communications in their names, 

has been brought to the attention of Fed- 
eral agencies, it was stated orally May 4 
; by G. Stanley Shoup, Chief of the Com- 
munications Section, Department of Come 
| merce, 


| During the vacation season last Sume 
mer, said Mr. Shoup, several instances in 
which individuals were reported to have 
been swindled by means of these fraud- 
}ulent messages were revealed, and with 
|the opening of the 1931 tourist season 
abroad, new evidences of this practice 
have been uncovered by commercial com- 
| munications companies, and warnings 
‘have been issued. He said the Departe- 
ment has been apprised of such prace, 
tices during the past few days. 

The following additional information 
was made available by Mr. Shoup based 
on advices from commerciaY companies: 
| Last Summer one cabie company ree 
| ported that business and professional men 
who spent their vacations abroad were 
| swindled out of more than $100,000. With 
(" recurrence of the practice, this come 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] . 
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Motorized Rafts | 
For Artillery Are 
Tested by Army 


Use of Outboard Motors for 
Ferrying the Guns Is First | 
Experiment of Its Kind) 
In Service 


Z 





Motor driven pontoon rafts for ferry- 
‘ing light artillery across streams or in 
sea-coast landings were subjected to ini- 
tial service tests in ferrying operations | 
conducted during the first three days of 
last week at Fort Hoyle, Md., under the 
eves of ranking officers of the Army. 
“The use of outboard motors to propel | 
the rafts, loaded with both motor and | 
"horse drawn artillery with full equipment, | 
js said to be the first experiment of its| 
kind in the history of the Army. The | 
new aluminum pontoons, latest design of | 
the Corps of Engineers for bridging op- 
erations, were also included in the equip- 
ested. 
“arty é added tactical feature, the con- | 
cluding demonstrations Wednesday were | 
conducted under a smoke screen laid down 
by the First Chemical Regiment from | 
Edgewood Arsenal using smoke candles | 
from small boats reinforced by a smoke | 
laying airplane. A prevailing high wind, | 
however, quickly dissipated the smoke 
screen. 





Ferrying Operations | 

Ferrying operations were nandled by 
Company C, Ist Engineers, from Fort Du- 
pont, Del., with Batteries C (motorized) 
and F (horse), 6th Field Artillery, from 
Fort Hoyle, Md., as the troops used. The 
operations were conducted over the Gun- 
powder River near Fort Hoyle. | 

The rafts consisted of three of the stand- 
ard heavy type pontoons lashed together | 
‘and overlaid with flooring with the out-| 
board motors attached to the rear of the| 
center pontoon. The light pontoons made 
‘with duralumin frame and gunwales and 
an aluminum skin were used in laying 
a 100-foot approach ramp with a hinged | 
joint connecting the rafts. 

It was found easy to accommodate two 
sections of motorized artillery consisting 
of two tractors, two caissons and two 
guns, or one horse-drawn section of one 
gun, one caisson, two limbers and 13 
horses. For the two motor-drawn sec- 
tions the total load was 31,000 pounds and 
for the horse-drawn 30,000 pounds. A 
12 horsepower outboard motor was said 
to provide dependable speed and control, 
despite the heavy wind and rough water. 
Officers timing the loading gave 10 min- 
utes as the maximum required to embark 
a pontoon load.—Issued by Headquarters, 
Third Corps Area, U. S. A. 


Vacuum Tube Patent 
Is Defended Before 
The Supreme Court | 








Closing Arguments Heard in 
Review of Controversy 
Involving Validity of 
Langmyir Patent ~ 





Arguments in the controversy over the 
validity of the so-called Langmuir patent 
for the universally-used radio vacuum | 
tube were concluded May 4 fore the 
Supreme Court of the Unitéd States. 
Argument of the case,began on May 1 
when Samuel E. Darby Jr., representing 
the DeForest Radio Company, attacked 
the tube invention as unpatentable and 
anticipated by the prior art. 

The suit was begun by the General 
Electric Company, owners of the Lang- 
muir patent, charging the DeForest Com- 
pany with infringement of the patent. 
The trial court held the patent invalid 
and was sustained by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit. Later, 
upon rehearing, however, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed itself, holding 
the patent valid and iffringed; 

Arguing in defense of the patent, | 
Ralph B. Evans explained the operation | 
of the Langmuir tube and the generally- 
used DeForest tube which preceded it. 
The DeForest tube, he claimed, operated 
upon the utilization of gas ionization 
while the Langmuir tube was based upon 
the principle of electronic discharge. The | 
difference, he said, was “not a matter of 
power but a matter of reliability or, as 
the witnesses put it, reproducibility.” 

He stated that the DeForest tube, utiliz- 
ing gas ionization, was “tricky and vari- 
able.” The same tube would operate dif- 
ferently at different times and no two 
tubes worked the same, according to his 
claim. 

The Langmuir tube, Mr. Evans said, is 
a tube in which the current is uniform, 
predictable and reproducible at any vol- 
tage, because it does not depend upon 
gaseous conduction, as contrasted with 
the DeForest audition, which, he said, 
was “very unstable in Operation” because 
the conduction of current depended upon 
gaseous ionization. 

Structure Described. 

Further, he contended, the making of | 
the Langmuir tube was not simply a mat- 
ter of taking an old audion and pumping | 
a vacuum but a matter of taking gas 
out that cannot be pumped out. 


walls of the tube and its physical struc- 
ture. 

Pointing out that the so-called Richard- 
son law of the alleged prior art only dis- 
closed that when a filament was heated 
it would emit electrons and that the rate 
of emission was related to the heat of 
the filament, he contended that the au- 
thor of the theory believed that it would 
work in vacuum but did not prove it. 


Practical workers in the prior art, on the | 


ocntrary, came to the conclusion that gas 
in the tube was necessary to conduct the 


He re- | 
ferred to this as the gas residing in the! 
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FINGERPRINT PECULIARITIES WHICH TRAP CRIMINALS 


value 


WHORL 





HAND 


&._ Middle Finger * 


{> Assombled...seccee-caeenne-| 

Searched . Verified....-.scecceeeeeeneee: 
Index Card.. 

Four 


Left Hand 


-. Answered .. 
gers Taken Simultancously 


The value of finerprints as a means of 


classification formula for coding the fin- 
gerprints for comparison and filing, are 
explained by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Bureau of Investigation, Department 
of Justice, in a monograph entitled 
“Criminal Identification.” 


Discussing the development of the 
science of criminal identification by fin- 
gerprints as now in use, Director Hoover 
says: 


ing with large collections, Sir E. R. Henry, 
Commissioner of Scotland Yard, London, 
England, devised a more simple, yet more 
comprehensive system of filing and classi- 
fying prints. His system was successfully 
introduced into England and Wales in 


present system empldyed by all identifica- 
tion bureaus in the United States. 


| Division of Impressions 


Into Types Explained 


“According to the ‘Henry System’ all 
fingerprint impressions are divided into 
th following types of patterns: Loops, 
Twinned Loops, Central Pocket Loops, 
Lateral Pocket Loops, Arches, Trented 
Arches, Whorles and Accidentals. 


“By utilizing these patterns together 
with the ridges intervening and surround- 
ing two fixed points, known as the core 
and the delta, a classification for the’ 10 
fingers is developed. This classification 
permits the filing of fingerprint records 
in sequence, without reference to name, 
description or crime specialty of the indi- 
vidual, and enables the fingerprint ex- 
pert in a bureau containing millions of 
prints to establish an identification. in 
less than five minutes. 

“It has been necessary for the larger 
bureaus in the United States to amplify 
and extend the original Henry System in 
order to facilitate the searching of files.” 

The formula used in classfying indi- 
vidual fingerprints for records, as applied 
in the accompanying illustration, is ex- 
plained by the Bureau of Investigation as 
follows: 

“The classification formula appearing 
in the upper right hand corner of finger- 
print cards is composed of a numerator 
and denominator and is divided into five 
classifications, namely: primary, second- 
ary, subsecondary, final and a key. In 
some instances, all are not designated on 
the classification line, some being super- 
fluous. 

“The formula is attained through the 
use of various symbols, composed of let- 
ters and figures. Seven distinct types of 
prints are divided into two groups, those 
having a numerical value and those that 
have not. Whorls, Lateral Pocket Loops, 
Twinned Loops and Accidental (all classed 
as Whorls in the National Division of 
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current, it was stated. Taking the cur- 
rent out and getting current through the 
vacuum, said Mr. Evans, was not “an 
obvious and easy thing.” 

Mr. Evans also denied that the patent 
obtained was different from the patent 
originally applied for, as Mr. Darby had 
suggested to the court. He explained that 
the alleged prior use of the Arnold dis- 
closures did not anticipate the Langmuir 
patent in that they were adaptations ofa 
telephone system to the limitations of the 
DeForest audion and not the application 
of a new tube to the needs of telephonic 
communication. 





Hearing on Bank Deposits 
Of Bishop Cannon Deferred 


Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
chairman of the Senate Committee In- 
vestigating Campaign Expenditures of 
Senatorial Candidates, stated orally May 
4 that the Committee will not examine 
witnesses May 6 regarding the charges af- 
fecting the bank deposits of Bishop James 
Cannon Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in connection with the 
campaign of 1928 in Virginia. He said the 
delay is because of illness of the Commit- 
tee’s counsel, E. M. Daniel. 
will be held possibly later in the week. 
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Identification and Information) are pat- 
terns having a numerical value, while, 
Loops, Arches and Tented Arches have 
none. 

“The primary classification is the total 
numerical value of the 10 prints, and is 
attained by pairing the prints as follows: 
right thumb and index, right middle and 
| right ring, right little and left thumb, left 
index and left middle, left ring and left 
little. Prints having a numerical value, 
appearing in any or all of these fingers 


tion. 

“The ‘pairs’ are valued thus: first, 16; 
second, 8; third, 4; fourth, 2; fifth, 1. 
Each finger in each pair is given the 
value specified. Sets having no prints 
with nuemrical value are given, arbi- 
trairly, a primary of 1 over 1. 

“The secondary classification is the 
signifying of the type of pattern appear- 
ing in the index fingers. The subsec- 
ondary is the result of ridge counting in 
the index and middle fingers, if both 
are of the same pattern; if not, only the 
index. are considered. The final classi- 
fication is the ridge count of the right 
or left little finger and the key is the 
ridge count of the first loop appearing in 
a set of prints.” 


Plan to Reapportion 
Missouri Held Illegal 


Resolution Not Effective With- 
out Governor’s Approval 





JEFFERSON City, Mo., May 4. 


The Missouri Legislature, according to 
the Attorney General, Stratton Shartel, has 
no authority under the State Constitu- 
tion to reapportion the congressional dis- 
tricts by resolution and without the ap- 
proval of the Governor, 

Following the recent veto by Governor 
Henry 8. Caulfield of a redistricting bill 
passed by the Legislature, a resolution 
was introduced in the Senate declaring 
the districts in the vetoed bill to be the 
congressional districts of Missouri. 

In holding that such action would be 
| unconstitutional, the Attorney General 
| quoted a section of the State Constitution 
as follows: 
| “Every resolution to which the concur- 
| rence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives may be necessary except on 
questions of adjournment, of going into 
joint session and of amending this Con- 
stitution, shall be presented to the Gov- 
ernor, and before the same shall take ef- 
fect, shall be proceeded upon in the same 
manner as in the case of a bill: 

“Provided, that no resolution shall have 
the effect to repeal, extend, alter or 
amend any law.” 
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ACCIDENTAL 
The peculiarities of fingerprints, 
which are the basis of the crim- 
inal identification work of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice, are illus- 
trated in the accompanying 
charts. In upper chart is 
shown the va s type of finger- 
prints, wii classification by des- 
ignations. Below is shown an 
identification card.,on which the 
fingerprints of an individual have 
been given classification values 
which are merged into a formula 
under which the card is filed for 
ready reference. Given a set of 
fingerprints, the Bureau of Crim- 
inal Identification can, in less 
than 10 minutes, it is stated, find 
out whether corresponding fin- 
gerprints of the same individual 
are on file in its archives. The 
method of classification and of 
arriving at the formula are ex- 
plained at length in the accom- 
panying article. 
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Countries by Bureau of 
Labor, However, Reveal. 
Some Improvements 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the total was 6,063 in the latter month, | 
slightly below the peak reached in De-| 
cember of the preceding year. 

The number of unemployed registed in | 
Finland has fluctuated since reaching a| 
high mark of 12,696 in January, 1930.| 
The December total of &336 was below | 
that of 10,740 for November, however. 


In France the number of unemployed | 
in receipt of benefit gained from 856 last | 
July to a new peak of 40,766 in February. | 
Germany had nearly 5,000,000 unemployed 
registered in February, the largest total | 
since May, 1929, when the reports first 
began. German trade unionist ranks | 
showed the highest percentage of wholly | 
and partially unemployed in the latest | 
figures, those for December recorded since 
May, 1929, while the number in receipt 
of benefit reached a peak of 3,365,184 | 
in January. 


“The number of wholly unemployed un- 
der compulsory insurance in Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland rose from 881,- 
189 in June, 1929, to 2,044,209, or 16.5 per 
cent, in January. Only 618,633 temporary 
stoppages were reported for January, as 
compared with 646,205 in the month be- 
fore. 

Registration with employment exchanges 
in Great Britain, rising for a year, to- 
talled 2,613,749 in January. 


Fewer Idle in Ireland 


In Hungary 26,191 trade unionists were 
out of work in January, the highest num- 
ber since May, 1929. Reports by quarters 
from the Irish Free State show that the 
number of unemployed under compulsory 
insurance dropped from 31,592 in Janu. 
ary, 1930, to 26,157 in January, of| 
this year. The number of wholly 
unemployed registered in Italy gained from 
month to month last June to January, be- 
ing 722,612 in the latter month. Partially 
unemployed registered in January aggre- 
gated 27,924, a high mark since May, 1929. 


The number of unemployed on the live | 
register in Latvia jumped from 573 in 
August to 10,076 in December. Unem- 
| ployed members of unemployment insur- 
}ance societies in the Netherlands rose 
| from 23,678 or 5.5 per cent, last June, to/| 
103,728, or 23.4 per cent in January. | 


New Zealand had 8,119 trade unionists, 
or 15.5 per cent, out of work in November, 
as against 7,197 or 13.5 per cent, reported 
for August. 

Norway reported the unemployed mem- 
bers of 10 unions at 8,396, or 21.4 per cent, 
in November, the total having risen since 
June. And the number of unemployed on 
the live register went up from 11,997 in 
July, to 28,596 in January. 


Conditions in Poland 

Poland had an increase to 303,148 in De- 
;cember of the number of unemployed 
registered with employment offices. The 
number of wholly unemployed extractive 
|and manufacturing workers, however, 
| dropped from 265,135 in March, 1930, to 
| 141,422 last October. Partially unemployed 
jin the manufacturing industries fell off 
|from 106,835 in November to 95,637 the 
|next month, 
| Rumania showed an increase to 42,689 
in November of the number of unemployed 
on the live register, while the number of 
| unemployed registered in the Saar Terri- 
tory increase steadily for several months 
to 18,921 in January. 

Unemployed trade unionists in Sweden 
}in December numbered 82,655, the total 
|having increased monthly since July 
| Wholly unemployed receiving Swiss un 
employment funds numbered 21,400 in De+ 
cember, as against 11,666 in November. | 
| while the number of partially unemployed | 
mounted from 25,793 in November to 33,- 
| 483 in December. | 
Yugoslavia had 9,989 unemployed reg- 








Conference Given 


| wheat, he said, is so good that almost, 


|export surpluses of wheat and being: con- 
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Position on Wheat 


By Farm Board 


Chairman Stone Says It Will 
Enter Meeting With No) 
Understanding in Regard 
To Binding Agreement 


| 
| 
} 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
said, and in addition has about $20,000,000 | 
from the intermediate credit banks. 
This borrowing, Mr. Stone said, does not | 
represent any lack of funds on the part of | 
the Farm Board, which is maintaining 
a large balance of funds on hand and is 
in good financial condition with respect 
to wheat and expects to continue so. 
Mr. Stone said he maintained his posi- 


|tion that there is more chance of wheat 
|prices going up than down. 


The sales 
abroad by the Grain Stabilization Cor- 


| poration, he said, probably were a factor 


in the strengthening of the market in the 
last few days. The condition of Winter 
anything that happens would tend to re-? 
duce the crop rather than increase it. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Department of State follows: 

The Government of the United States 
has accepted_an invitation extended by | 
the Canadian Government to a confer-| 
ence of wheat-exporting nations which 
will assemble on May 19 in London at 
Canada House under the chairmanship | 
of the High Commissioner for Canada in| 
Great Britain, the Honorable G. Howard 
Ferguson. The conference has been con- 
vened gursuant to a resolution adopted | 
in Rome on March 31, 1931, by the Pre-| 
paratory Conference to the Second World 
Wheat Conference: 

“The Conference, recognizing the im- 
portance of the orderly marketing of the 


vinced that the present low price of wheat 
on the world’s markets is a serious factor | 
in the present economic depression, is of 
the opinion that it is desirable that the 
delegates of the countries exporting wheat, 
namely: The Argentine Republic, Austra- 
lia, Bulgaria, Canada, Hungary, India, 
Poland, The Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, should 
meet together as soon as possible to formu- | 
ate a plan on an international basis for 
the exportation of the 1931-32 crop. The 
above-mentioned States will invite the} 
Government of the United States of 
America to take part in their discussions.” 
List of Delegates 

The United States will be represented 
as follows: 

Delegates: Sam Roy McKelvie, Member 
of the American Farm Board and former 
Governor of Nebraska; Nils Andreas Olsen, 
Chief, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 

Technical Delegate: Alonzo Englebert 
Taylor, director of the Food Research In-| 
stitute, Leland Stanford University. 

Secretary of the Delegation of the| 
United States: Raymond E. Cox, Second | 
Secretary of the American Embassy at | 
London. 

The following delegates from foreign | 
countries will attend: 

Argentina: Ambassador Le _ Breton,| 
chairman; Commercial Attache Miguens; 
Senor Brebbia, delegate to Institute at 
Rome. . 

Australia: Frank J. Lidgett McDougall. 

Canada: G. Howard Ferguson, High 
Commissioner, chairman. 

Hungary: Baron George Pronay, Under- 
secretary of State for Agriculture; Count 
Max Hoyos, president of the Hungarian 
National Chamber of Agriculture; Stephen 
Winchkler, counselor in the Hungarian | 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

Poland: Monsieur Adam Rose, Director 
of Department of the Ministry of Agricul- | 
ture; Monsieur Mieczyslaw Sokolowski, 
Director of Department of the Ministry | 
of Industry and Trade; Monsieur Autoni | 
Roman, economic adviser of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Soviet Russia: Isadore Lubimof, Deputy | 
Commissary for Foreign Trade and trade 
representative in Berlin; Abraham Kis- 
sin, member of Colleage Commissariate | 
for Foreign Trade; Monsieur Saulbron, 
trade representative in London. 





Review Is Denied 
In Securities Case | 





Superadded Liability Involved 
In Wisconsin Appeal 


The Supreme Court of the Unitea 
States, on May 4, declined to review the 
case of Good v. Derr, No, 870, involving 
the right of a South Dakota receiver to 
prosecute a suit in a Wisconsin district 
court to recgver a superadded liability on 
common stock owned by a Wisconsin resi- 
dent. The review was sought through pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
which sustained the right of action. 

In the opinion of the lower court (46 
F, (2d) 411) it is explained that John T. | 
Derr was a common stockholder in the | 
Interstate Securities Company, a South | 
Dakota corporation. The articles of in-| 
corporation of that concern provided that | 
“each shareholder being liable for an| 
amount equal to the par value of such | 
common stock held by him in addition to | 
the unpaid part of any stock held by 
him.” Mr. Derr owned 140 shares all of 
which was completely paid for. 

A suit was instituted against the cor- 
poration on some securities and judgment 
entered by default. The judgment cred- 
itor, along with others, commenced a se- 
questration action and judgment also went 
by default. The court found the company 
insolvent and its assets were limited to 


| the superadded liability of its stockholders. | 


Assessments were levied on the common! 
stock and a receiver for the corporation | 
qualified. He instituted suit against Mr. 
Derr in Wisconsin and Mr. Derr demurred | 
to his right to prosecute the action. 

While the trial court sustained Mr. Derr, | 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev-| 
enth Circuit overruled him. It decided 
that the right of the receiver to prose- | 
cute a suit outside of the State in which! 
he qualified was determined by the ques- | 
tion of whether he was clothed with that 
power by the statutes of the State of 
incorporation. It then held that the South 
Dakota statutes authorized the bringing 
of the action. 








istered in December, the number having 
gone up each month since September, 





Suit Filed to Remove 
.Chief of Power Board 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
; outlining a history of Mr. Smith's ap- 


| the Senate, the Senate in its petition al- 

“That by reasons of the matters and 
| things hereinbefore shown to the court, 
the said George Otis Smith, the commis- 
sion issued to him on Dec. 22, 1930, as 
| aforesaid, to the contrary notwithstanding, 
|has not been duly and legally appointed 
to the office of member of the Federal 
Power Commission, or duly and legally 
designated as chairman thereof; that he 
has unsurped, intruded into and now un- 
lawfully holds and exercises the office 


| pointment and the consideration of it by | 


| leges: | 


1 
= | 
of member of the Federal Power Selite 
mission and chairman thereof, and un- 
lawfully claims and assumes to be such 
member and chairman.” 

In the petition then is quoted a portion 
of the Senate resolution calling for the 
proceedings against Mr, Smith. The peti- 
tion is concluded as follows: 

“Your petitioner therefore prays that 
a writ of quo warranto issue in the name 
of the United States against the said | 
| George Otis Smith, requiring him to show 
|by what warrant he holds or exercises 
the office of member and chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission; that he be 
|required to answer the averments of this 
; petition, and that such proceedings be 
| had as are prescribed by law; and if) 
thereupon it shall be adjudged that the 
said George Otis Smith has so usurped, | 
intruded into and unlawfully holds the 
office of member and chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission that he be 
ousted and excluded therefrom.” 





| sale of merchandise which 


| from unfair trade practices. 
| islative power should not be invoked to 


| merce.) 
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OF OHIO 
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GEORGE WHITE 
Elected Governor of Ohio at the 
last regular election, Mr. White, 
a Democrat, assumed office on 
Jan. 1, 1931, for a two-year term. 
He succeeded Governor Myers Y. 
Cooper, a Republican. 


Three Measures 
Are Acted Upon by 


Governor of Ohio 


‘Labor and Sunday Motion 


Picture Bills Approved 
But Plan to Regulate Ice 
Cream Industry Rejected 


CoLumsus, OHIO, May 4. | 

Governor George White has signed a/| 
bill (S. 108) declaring void any contract | 
| by which an employer seeks to prevent 


an employe from joining a labor union. 
He also signed a bill (S. 77) legalizing 
motion picture shows on Sunday except 
in the forenoon. 
He vetoed a bill (H. 376) proposing to 


regulate the amount of cream and other | 
contents of frozen desserts and giving a| 


legal definition to ice cream, ices and 


| sherbets. 


Elmimation of Competition 


“This bill,” he said in a veto message, 
“seems to me to go beyond the limits of 


propriety in eliminating. competitors from | 
according to American | 


a field which, 
standards, should be open. 


“The measure is of doubtful benefit to | 


farmers. It is an open question whether 
more milk products would be used under 
the new law than under the old. 

“But, be that as it may, this bill so 
classifies certain products obtained by 
freezing and whipping milk and other 
substances as to make wholly illegal the 
sale of healthful articles, which appeal 


|to the taste of large numbers of people. 


Would Prohibit Sale 
“The State has a right to forbid the 


to the consumer. 
to prohibit the deception of the public 
in marketing or advertising. This bill 
seeks to prohibit the sale of products 


which may be neither harmful nor decep- | 
tive but which do come into competition | 
with standard ice cream for public favor. | 


“If, as is claimed, the sanitary laws are 


}not adequate to cover the manufacturer 


of these products such laws may easily be 
amended to bring it under regulation. 
“The law may properly be asked to pro- 
tect the people from harmful products and 
But the leg- 


stifle wholesome competition.” 


Exchange of Soviet Trade 
Almost one-half of the imports and ex- 


ports of the Soviet Government in 1929-30 | 


originated in or were destined for three 
countries—Germany, England and 
United States.—(Department of Com- 





is harmful | 
It also has the right | 


the | 
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Business Seems 
To Be Improving, 


States Mr. Doak 


‘Labor Department Figures 
| Show Increase in Both 
| Employment and Pay 
| Rolls, He Declares 


[Continued from Page 1. 

an upward movement already has been 
| Started. This seems to be justified by 
|the information gathered by the Labor 


| Department. A comparison of the num- 


| ber of employes in nearly 14,000 manu- 
| facturing plants is made month by month 
}and year by year. 

March over January showed 2% per 


|cent increase in the number of employes 
jand 10 per cent increase in pay rolls. 
These are trustworthy, stable, comparable 
data devoid of any speculative possibili- 
ties. Other trades show an improvement. 
Courage, patience and confidence in our 
ability will solve the economic and any 
|other problem to confront us. 


Liberality of the People 


During these trying times, the calls upon 
| philanthropic services must of necessity 
| be great, but that you in this particular 
| association are alive to the needs of those 
; you represent, and that you manifest 
|such a high and humane interest in the 
| well-being of your people is worthy of 
| great praise. 
| The American people are a liberal and 
| kindly people, and if one wants to know 
| just how generous they are, he has only 
;to acquaint himself with the helpful ac- 
| tivities of the American Red Cross and 
the various charitable organizations of 
church and community throughout the 
country. 


Organization Is Praised 


These organizations are frequently non= 
; sectarian and nonracial in their help- 
| fulness to those who are in need, but it 
is good that in addition to organizations 
of a general civic or philanthropic nature, 
there are others of particular composite, 
dedicated to a particular service among 
specified races and peoples. 


After all they form component parts of 
our country, the New America, which has 
as its high ideal peace and unity among 
all its people. This ideal has withstood 
|international conflict in the demonstra- 
| tion that the kind of democracy this coun- 
| try typifies is founded upon the principle 
‘, a of interest, of purpose and 
effort. 





Contracts Awarded 
_ In Many States for 
Building Projects 





| 


‘Work Reported for Week 
Brings Total Since Dec. 1 
| To $1,376,000,000, Says 


| Employment Committee 


| Fred C. Croxton, vice chairman of the 
| President’s Emergency Committee for 


total of public and semipublic construc- 
tion contracts reported to the Committee 
since Dec. 1 now stands at $1,376,209,853. 


Contracts for Week 
Contracts reported during the last 
| week, he announced, covered projects in 

38 States and the District of Columbia. 
The largest item during the week was the 
| Hamilton development project on the 
| Colorado River at Emery, Tex., amounts 
| ing to $6,000,000. The Texas reports also 
listed a dam across the Colorado River at 
| Austin, costing $3,000,000. 

Other large projects were the $4,000,000 
San Francisco War Memorial, the Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania, municipal 
airport, amounting to $3,000,000, and a 
post office at Seattle, Wash., costing $2,- 
500,000. 

(The Committee's statement relative 
to the awards will be printed in full 

tert in the issue of May 6.) 
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Treasury Enters | 
Money Market | 
For 50 Millions 


Offering of New Bills for} 
Second Time in Month) 
Due to Policy of Avoid-, 
ing Large Borrowings 








| 





An offering of $50,000,000 in Treasury 
bills to be dated May 11 and to mature 
Aug. 10 was announced May 4 by Andrew 
W. Meilon, Secretary of the Treasury. 
The bids will be received at Federal re- 
serve banks and branches until 2 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, on May 7. 

The offering constitutes the second en- 
try of the Treasury into the money mar- 
ket this month. An issue of bills amount- 
ing to $60,000,000 was sold on bids re- 
ceived May 1 to run 90 days from May 65, | 
so that in this instance the Department 
is announcing a new issue on the date 
that payments are due it on the last pre- 
ceding offering. 

Explains Offering 

In discussing the issue, Mr. Mellon 
stated orally that the Treasury was bor- 
rowing in small amounts with frequency 


in order to avoid having large sums piled | 
up in the Treasury for which it had no 


immediate needs. The present policy is 
to obtain money, he said, just as the re- 
quirements demand and thus avoid the 
interest charges that would accrue were 
the issues in larger amounts and less fre- 
quently. 

The short term borrowings, of which 
there have been approximately $1.800,000,- 
000 since March 15, will be further in- 
creased this month and in June, the Sec- 
retary said. An issue of about $154,000,- 
000 matures on May 18 and there are two 


issues of certificates maturing on June 15) 
and amounting to about $590,000,000 to! 


be refunded. Mr. Mellon did not dis- 
close the program for meeting them ex- 
cept to say that refunding would be. neces- 
sary. 

Predicts Refunding 

Mr. Mellon said that in all probability 
there would be a time later in the Sum- 
mer or early Fall when an important re- 
funding operation would take place. He 
explained, however, that the Treasury had 
not yet determined whether it would be 
in the form of bonds. 

The announcement respecting the new 
issue follows i. full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives 
notice that tenders are invited for Treas- 
ury bills to the amount of $50,000,000, or 
thereabouts. They will be 91-day bills; 
and will be sold on a discount basis to 
the highest bidders. Tenders will be re- 
ceived at the Federal Reserve Banks, or 
the branches thereof, up to 2 o'clock p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, on May 7, 1931. 
Tenders will not be received at the Treas- 
ury Department, Washington. 

The Treasury bills will be dated May 11, 
1931, and will mature on Aug. 10, 1931, and 
on the maturity date the face amount will 
be payable without interest. They wiil 
be issued in bearer form only, and in 
amounts or denominations of $1,000, $10,- 
000, and $100,000 (maturity value). 

It is urged that tender be made on the 
printed forms and forwarded in the special 
envelopes which will be supplied by the 
Federal Reserve Banks or branches upon 
application therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than $1,- 
000 will be considered. Each tender must 
be in multiples of $1,000. The price offered 


must be expressed on the basis of 100, with: 
g.. | 


not more than three decimal places, e. 
99.125. Fractions must not be used. 

Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and rec- 
ognized dealers in investment securities. 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 
amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 
less the tenders are accompanied by an 
express guaranty of payment by an in- 
corporated bank or trust company. 

Announcement of Prices 

Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on May 7, 1931, all 
received at the Federal reserve 
banks or branches thereof up te the 
closing hour will be opened and _ public 
announcement of the acceptable prices 
will follow as soon as possible thereafter, 
probably on the following morning. The 
Secretary of the Treasury expressly re- 
serves the right to reject any or all] tenders 
or parts of tenders, and to allot less than 
the amount applied for, and his action 
in any such respect shall be final. Those 
submitting tenders will be advised of the 
acceptance or rejection thereof. Payment 
at the price offered for Treasury bills 
allotted must be made at the Federal re- 
serve banks in cash or other immediately 
available funds on May 11, 1931. 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, as 
to principal and interest, and any gain 
from the sale or other disposition thereo! 
will also be exempt, from all taxation, 
except estate and inheritance taxes. No 
loss from the sale or other disposition of 
the Treasury bills shall be allowed as a 
deduction, or otherwise recognized, for 
the purpose of any tax now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States or any of 
its possessions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, 
as amended, dated June 25, 1930, and this 
notice as issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, prescribe the terms of the Treas- 
ury bills and govern the conditions of 
their issue. Copies of the circular may be 
obtained from any Federal Reserve Bank 


® or branch thereof. 
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Town in Honduras 
Captured by Bandits 





About 50 Persons Massacred, 
State Department Reports 


Capture of the town of Santa Rosa de 
Copan, in Honduras, by General Gre- 
goria Ferrera, bandit leader, and massacre 
of about 50 persons was reported May 2 
to the Department of State. The state- 
ment of the Department follows in full 
text: 

American Minister Lay at Tegucigalpa 
telegraphed the Department on May 2 
that he had received the following infor- 
mation from Honduran Government 
sources: 


General Gregorio Ferrera attacked the, 


town of Santa Rosa de Copan with 350 
men on May 1. .The town was defended 
by 100 Government troops, who sur- 
rendered when their ammunition was ex- 
hausted. Those who had been unable to 
escape, numbering about 50 persons, were 
massacred, including the Governor of the 
Department, the Military 
the Chief of Police and a number of civil- 
ians who had taken refuge in the bar- 
racks. 


Liberalists. 


Although General Ferrera held Santa 


Rosa on May 2, it was expected he would 
retire with considerable booty when the 
Government forces, numbering 1,000, un- 
der General Jose Maria Reina should 
reach that town on May 3. 

Quiet prevailed in all other Depart- 
ments. 

Admirals Smith and Kempff, with Lieu- 
tenant Commander Flag. arrived 
Tegucigalpa on the morning of May 1 
and made their courtesy calls. 


+ 


Commandant. | 


The massacre has evoked great) 
indignation among Nationalists as well as! 


in| 


UNIT OF FEDERAL NITRATE PLANT AT MUSCLE 








SHOALS | 











| 


Constructed and equipped for the production of am:monia nitrate, Building No. 2 is a unit of the United 
States Nitrate Plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala. The disposition of the plant has been the subject of many 


legislative proposals before the National Congress. 


Scientists Review Weather Problems 


A photograph of 


In Varied Phases Before Convention 


Role Played by Weather in Major Military Crises Is Dis- 


cussed by American Meteorological Society 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


the cup anemometer, illustrated with a{ aspects, and regarded as retarding the ad- 


diagram showing two slightly curved and | 


very nearly coincident lines of which the 
dotted line represented errors 
velocities by the old four-cup anemometer 
extended to an extreme 
miles per hour indicated velocity, which 
he said must be regarded as a long range 
forecast of anemometer errors made in 


1888. 
He said the close coincidence of the 
two lines, based on more complete ob- 


servations, proves the nearly 100 per cent 
verification of this “forecast.” 
four-cup anemometer with relatively long 
arms is superior. Short-arm three-cup 
anemometers are no more _ wanted for 
high-grade standard wind velocity meas- 
uring instruments than three-cylinder en- 
gines would be wanted for the best auto- 
mobiles, he said, for the same reason, be- 
lcause of inadequate, erratic and unrelia- 
|ble starting and driving torques at both 
low and high wind velocities. 

| He criticized as fallacious what he re- 
|ferred to as the commonly and loosely 
lentertained view that the ratio of the 
wind speed to the linear travel of the cup 
centers is approximately constant. 


Angular Velocity of 
Cup Wheel Measured 


In anemometer tests, he said the only 
basic performance index that can be 
directly and accurately measured is “the 
angular velocity of the cup wheel” ex- 
pressed as the number of turns it makes 
each mile of wind-travel. “He also said 
/ that it is necessary to choose a particular 
arbitrary number which must be incor- 


in wind | 


velocity of 90} 


| cussed frost penetration. 


He said a} 


vance of Spring and the delaying the cold 


weather in Winter, in fact actually blows | 
Dur-| 


Only a small percentage of the time. 
img 24 years, he said, it actually blew only 
4 per cent of the time. He said its effects 


; On the climate of Boston are in the main 


beneficial. 

Dr. W. J. Humphreys, of the Weather 
Bureau, presented a study of snow crystals. 
Dr. O. L. Fassig. also of the Bureau, dis- 
He told of the 
graduation of results of observations from 
the zero in the south to the frost occur- 
rences inthe north. He also discussed re- 


| cent trends in precipitation. 


porated in the gear train or other regis- | 


tration features of the instrument. This 
number, he said, is 500 in the old stand- 
ard four-cup instrument and 640 in the 
new standard, representing the 
of cup wheel turns which are alleged to 
represent a mile or other unit of indi- 
cated wind travel. He said that for me- 
teorological needs, the best cup systems 


number | 


are those with four cups about four and } 


a half inches in diameter on arms not 
less than seven inches long. 

Professor A. J. Henry, of the Weather 
Bureau at Washington, discussed a chron- 
ological record of dry and wet years 
beginning about the middle of the eighties. 
He said a drought may be accurately de- 
fined when four of its chief characteris- 
tics are known, namely, duration, deficit 
of precipitation, moisture content of soil 
at beginning of drought and the area 
involved in severe drought He said his 


research indicated that the calendar year | 


is preferable as a time unit in drought 
statistics, as the records of the years are 
the more easily available in terms of an- 
nual rainfall. 


Michigan Said to Have 
Most Stable Rainfall 


Michigan, Professor Henry said, has the 
most stable rainfall in the United States. 
The greatest period of rainfall for the 
country as a whole was between 1905 
and 1909, when for the first time in 40 


|} fect of radiation on 


|} years nearly 50 per cent of the States | 
recorded more than normal precipitation. | 


Rainfall is just as great during maxima 
of sunspots as at any other time, he 
said. Director Patterson, of Toronto, said 
the British are taking great interest in 
drought studies. He said Ontario is more 
like Michigan in the matter of weather 
stability He said that in Ontario in 
1930, when the record-breaking drought 
occurred in the United States, the Prov- 
ince had one of the best crops it ever 
had. Mr. Patterson also discussed the 
‘ballon sonde meteorograph,” showing one 
which he explained as weighing but six 
ounces, easily carried by balloon, and 
registering by red and white electric sig- 
nals temperature changes up to 12,000 or 
15,000 feet in the air. 
The east wind at Boston, Mass., was 
discussed by Dr. George A. Loveland, of 
the Weather Bureau station there. He 
said that the east wind in that section, 
with its raw, chilly and disagreeable 


oe 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 4, 1931 





10:45 a. m. The President addressed 
the Genera! Congress of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington. 

11:30 a. m 
Nation's Business, 
personal matter 

12 m. The Belgian Ambassador, Prince 
Albert de Ligne, called to present Pro- 
fessor Maurice Philippson, of the Uni- 
versity of Belgium, and Mrs. Philippson. 

12:30 p. m. Frank I. McCoy, former 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

12:45 p. m. William P. MacCracken, 
of Washington, D. C., secretary of the 
American Bar Association, called to pre- 
sent the members of the executive com- 
mittee of the association. 

1:00 p. m. The President was photo- 
graphed with the high school band of 
Cary, W. Va. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged in an- 
swering correspondence. 


Merle Thorpe, Editor of 
called to discuss a 


J. R. Anderson, 
ice, told of air flight and other observa- 
tions on the Pacific coast. He said that 
while climatic conditions on the California 
coast are ideal for tourists they present 
problems of irregularity of conditions that 
perplex the air weather service. He dis- 
cussed what he described as the California 
imversion and the clouds. 

W. C. Haines, of the Weather Bureau, 
described meteorological conditions as 
found by the Byrd expedition in the Ant- 
arctic. He said the party made over 400 
balloon obesrvations. He told of his own 
work and of finding a steady flow of air 
from the southward as the most indicative 
of stable weather. Because of frost gath- 
ering on the theodolites he recommended 
that in the future polar parties attach 
a@ thermal unit to theodolites, 

W eather Experiences 
In Little America 

At po degrees beiow zero in Little 
Amoeri¢a, he said ink on the recording in- 
struments froze and had to be thawed out. 
He told of records of fluctuation from 49 
below to 16 above zero, Fahrenheit, re- 
corded on June 5-6. On 33 days, he said 
the subzero temperature went down to 
60 degrees and on 3 days it dropped to 
7O below. Calms, he said, was frequent. 
Wind velocity averaged nine and nine- 
tenths per hour but the maximum velocity 
was 75 miles an hour. The most fre- 
quent wind direction was east. March and 
July registered the most blizzards of the 
whole year. Cloudiness was frequent. July 
was the clearest month and March the 
cloudiest. For a year as a whole, in Little 
America, he said, there were 90 clear days, 
124 partly cloudy and 151 cloudy days. 

Dr. W. R. Gregg, of the Weather Bu- 
reau, described the weather service for 
commercial aviation in France, Germany 
and England. ; 

Several speakers outside of the Gov- 
ernment who spoke included: Dr. Charles 
F’. Brooks, of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., who discussed a series of climatic 
maps of North America, and Miss Kath- 
erine B. Clarke, who described air and sea 
temperatures obtained on a Carnegie 
cruise. Miss Clarke said that if the ef- 
air temperatures re- 
corded on ships at sea could be entirelv 
eliminated, mean air temperatures would 
seldom exceed mean sea temperatures 


American Officer Promoted 
By Nicaraguan President 


American Minister Matthew FE. Hanna 
reported on May 2 that by Presidential 
decree of April 8 Lieutenant-Colonel Cal- 
vin Bruce Matthews, U.S. M.C., Chief of 
the Guardia Nacional of Nicaragua, had 
been raised from the rank of General of 
Brigade to General of Division, The de- 
e@ree contains the following citation 

“Whereas Gen. Calvin Bruce Matthews, 
Chief of the Guardia Nacional, has given 
valiant service to the Nicaraguan people 
maintaining order and strict compliance 
with the law, as well as guaranteeling 
the rights and security of his fellows; 
amd whereas in the present disaster occa- 
sioned by the earthquake of March 31 
which destroyed the City of Managua, 
Gen. Matthews at the head of the Guardia 
Nacional carried out his duties in a worthy 
manner giving increased evidence of his 
qualities as military man and organizer, 
it is just that such important services be 
rewarded by deserved promotion.”—/ssued 
by the Department of State 


Supreme Court Affirms 
Decision in Levee Case 


The decree of the lower court in the 
case to test the taking of private lands 
im Louisiana for Mississippi River levee 
construction under the Flood Control Act 
of 1928 was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on May 4 
without opinion. The lack of the court’s 
jurisdiction to hear the case was raised at 
the time of argument. (6 U. S. Daily, 
529.) 

The landowners had sought an injunc- 
tion to restrain the taking of their prop- 
erty by the Board of Commissioners of 
the Fifth Louisiana Levee District, which, 
under the Federal statute, was to provide 
the right of way for levees in the district 
to be constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Rebel Forces Surrender 
Im Madeira; Americans Safe 


American Consul John F. Huddleston at 
Funchal, Madeira, reported that the revo- 
lutionary forces surrendered to the Lisbon 
forces on the morning of May 2. All 
Americans were reported safe.—Issued by 
the Department of State. 


of the Naval Air Serv- | 


the building is reproduced above. 


| 
‘Two Types of Planes 
On Passenger Lines 
Suspended for Test 


Fokker Models Grounded 
By Commerce Department 
Ruling Following Fatal 
Crash in Kansas 


(Continued from Page 1.1 


was explained orally at the Department 
of the Navy, resulted from aerodynamic 
deficiencies. The control surfaces, it was 
said, were too small so that the ship had 
a tendency to “nose down” and was un- 
safe 

The “condition of maintenance” 
the Department of Commerce 
determine before restoring the Fokker 
F-10's and F-10-A’s to service on pas- 
senger lines concerns deterioration of the 
plywood wings, Col. Young said. An in- 
vestigation of this particular feature, he 
added, was undertaken immediately after 
the crash of the Transcontinental and 
Western Air cross-country plane at Balaar, 
Kansas. 

The T. and W. A. plane in which six 
passengers, including Knute Rockne, and 


which 
intends to 


| graph company 


False Messages 
Again Used in 


Swindle Schemes 


Fictitious Messages to Pay 
Out Money Utilized to De- 
fraud Business Men Away 
On Vacations 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
pany has warned all persons who plan to 
vacation abroad this Summer to take pre- 
cautions against fraud by unscrupulous 








individuals who may take advantage of 
their absence. 
The “swindles” apparently are very 


much alike, and are easily detected if the 
intended victim is on his guard. Cable- 
grams to associates of persons whose 
names have appeared on sailing lists, as 


| a rule, order payment of a sum of money 
|to a person mentioned by name, for sup- 


posed purchases of commodities, which are 
later found to be false. 

One company, in a warning, has asked 
business associates, private secretaries and 
all other persons authorized to issue money 
on order of their chiefs, to call the tele- 
at once upon receipt of 
message from a person on 


an alleged 


board ship or abroad asking that money | 


be paid to a stranger. This practice will 
permit the company to ascertain whether 
the message is authentic, and to take 
proper steps if it is found to be fraudu- 
lent 

In the last year, six leaders of such 
alleged swindlers were indicted, and it 
was thought that the “racket” had been 
curbed or broken. Fresh evidences, re- 
cently, however, have resulted in new co- 
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‘Radio Range Beam | 


‘Planned on Air Line 


Apparatus on Los Angeles-to- 
Kansas City Airway Due 
About Sept. 1 


Plans to equip the Los Angeles-Kansas 
City section of the Midcontinent Airway 
with visual radio range beacons—a device 
for guiding pilots along a given course by 
radio beams which give a direct indica- 
tion on the instrument boards of air- 
planes—were announced today (May 4) 
by Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

“The visual radio range beacon trans- 
mtiting stations,” Col. Young said, “will 
be established by the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce at Fon- 
tana and Daggett, Calif.; Kingman and 
Winslow, Ariz.; Albuqtierque, 
Amarillo, Tex.; Wichita, Kans., and Kan- 
sas City. 

“The Stations, with the exception of the 
ones at Wichita and Kansas City, are ex- 
pected to be in operation by Sept. 1. The 
visual radio range beacons for Wichita 
and Kansas City will be established as 
soon thereafter as delivery can be made.” 
—Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


operative efforts of the companies and 


local police agencies to bring the perpe- | 


trators to justice. 


} 
A warning of the Western Union Tele- | 
graph Company states that the wording | 


of these fictituous cablegrams varies lit- 
ile, and that after reading one, it is usually 
possible to detect any others. One of 
those used was recited as follows: 
“Arrange to take care of shipment of 
merchandise coming through to you by 
Mr. 
and strictly confidential. 
my final instructions. 
No more than 
ten per c. 0. d. 
turn. 


Mr. 
Kindly follow same. 
ten at one hundred and 

Hold intact until I re- 


N. M.;| 


Treat this matter personally | 
has | 
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Review Is Requested 
In Broadcasting Case 


Robert Gordon Duncan, of Portland, 
Ore., filed with the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on May 4, a petition by 
which he seeks the court's review and re- 


| versal of his conviction under an indict- 
| ment charging violation of sections 29 and 


33 of the Radio Act of 1927, by using “ob- 
scene, indecent and profane language in 
radio broadcasting. 

The judgment of conviction was upheld 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit. Mr. Duncan petitioned 
for a review of that court’s decision hold- 
ing that a Federal court had jurisdiction 
to try the charge, that the language set 


| forth in the indictment is “profane” within 


the meaning of the law, and that the 
prosecution was properly brought under 
the provisions of the Radio Act. 
Sections 29 and 33, Mr. Duncan alleges, 
were intended solely to regulate the grant- 
ing or refusing of licenses and the pun- 
ishment of offenses committed in appli- 
cations for or hearings of complaints 


{against the granting or forfeiture of li- 


censes. 

If construed to authorize prosecutions 
like the one against Mr. Duncan, it is 
contended in the petition that the sec- 
tions are unconstitutional, because they 
are an unwarranted interference with the 
police powers of the States. 


President Hoover Sends 
Felicitations to Poland 


President Hoover on May 4 sent a mes- 
sage to Ignace Moscicki, President of Po- 
land, felicitating him on the occasion of 


the 10th anniversary of Poland's Con- 
stitutional Day. The message ‘in full text 
follows: 


“His Excellency, Ignace Moscicki, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Poland, Warsaw. 
“It gives me much pleasure to extend to 
Your Excellency on this auspicious occa- 


| sion the sincere good wishes of my Gov- 


ernment in which I personally join most 
heartily. (Signed) HERBERT HOOVER.” 





C 


two pilots lost their lives, was one of the | 


1929 series of F-10-A’s, it was said 
Post Office Department. 

Tests of one wing of an old Fokker ship 
are being run by the Department of Com- 
merce inspection staff and experts of the 
Army Air Corps at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, Colonel Young said in response to 
& question during a conference with the 
| press. While it is not possible to announce 
tthe results of these 
this particular investigation was a “con- 
tributing factor” to the restiiction on the 
two 1929 models 
{ Fokker planes affected by the ruling can 
still be used for the carrying of mail and 


at the 


tests, he explained, | 


| 


travel. Go one route, 
and really see the 


express, according to Colonel Young's ex- | 


planation. The Post 
has taken no similar action against these 
'craft, it was stated at the Air Mail Serv- 
ice 

Notice to the operators known to be em- 


ploying Fokker F-10's and F-10-A’s was) 
Colonel Young said. | 


sent out on May 2, 
“A few” of the F-10's are affected by the 
ruling, according to Gilbert G. Budwig, the 
director of air regulation, but no 
manufactured by Fokker other than these 
two types is under investigation. 

Denies Inference 

The statement of Admiral 
reference to the Fokker 
plane rejected by the Department of the 
Navy follows in full text 

Relative to a published inference that 
the Navy Department had rejected a 
transport plane manufectured by the Fok- 
ker Airplane Corporation of America be- 
cause Ol criticism directed against Rear 
Admiral R. E. Byrd, U.S. N. (retired). by 
the manufacturer, Rear Admiral William 
Moffett, U. S. N., Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics today said 

“There is no: connection petween 
two incidents. Action on the plane was 
taken before we knew about the criticism 
contained in Mr. Fokker’s book. The Navy 
tests all new types of planes built for it 
prior to acceptance, and we insist that 
they measure up to our requirements, 
especially as to safety. We have returned 
many planes to manufacturers for further 
modification.” 

The first test of the Fokker tri-motored 
transport type was commenced Jan. 15 
1931, and was conducted at the Naval 
Air Station, Anacostia, D.C. On Feb. 6 
the trial board reported the plane un- 


Moffett in 


stable. The Navy Department notified the | 


Department of Commerce of the results 
of this first test. 
The second test 


of the 
modifications had 


been 


plane, 
made by 


after 
the 


Teterboro, N. J., plant of the Fokker cor- | 
poration, was commenced April 9 at Ana- | 
costia. On April 18, the trial board found | 
that the changes were relatively ineffec- | 


tive and the plane still was unstable. 


_ 9 On 
April 21, a memo was prepared to the 
War Department, relative to the tests 


made on this plane. On April 22, the 
plane was again returned to the Fokker 
plant for further modification. 


Aviation Radio Frequency 
Assignments Are Revised 


Promulgation of a new general order 
amending the existing order covering the 
assignment of frequencies for the use of 
aviation in ground-to-plane, plane-to- 
plane and aeronautical point-to-point 
communication, was announced May 4 by 
the Federal Radio Commission. The new 
order (No, 112) follows in full text: 

At a session of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission held at its offices in Washington, 
D. C., on May 4, 1931: 

It is ordered: 

That General Order No. 99 be and it is 
neseny amended in the following particu- 
ars 

The frequencies hereinafter mentioned 
are hereby added to those already as- 
signed the Southern Transcontinental 
Chain and Feeders (Brown): 

(a) Mobile Service 3,004 kilocycles— 
unlimited hours—to be used west and 
north of Chicago, Il. 

(b) Fixed Service: 
unlimited hours—to be 
north of Chicago, Il 


2,680 kilocycles— 
used west and 


Associate Justice Stafford 
Sends in His Resignation 


President Hoover has received the res- 
ignation of Associate Justice Wendell 
Phillips Stafford of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, it was stated 

horally at the White House on May 4. 


Office Department | 
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IG tickets were pictures you’ 





eyes shut. 


“Now no matter how you start 


out, it will be on Southern Pacifi 
that you see the Pacific Coast. Fo 


that railroad serves, by far, more 
of the Pacific Coast than any other 
railroad. There’s one ticket that 
carries you to the Northwest on 
either Canadian or northern 


United States lines. 


“After the pick of the Evergreen 
Playground you speed down the 


coast to San Francisco and Lo 


Angeles. Returning, you follow 


the Valley Route with a stopove 


at Yosemite and Tahoe, if you 


1931 1s 


California’s Fiesta Year 


Throughout California this year, its color- 


ful, romantic past is brought to 


| hundreds of pageants and celebrations. 


| 


Only Southern Pacific offers Four 
Great Routes for transcontinental 


Coast on one roundtrip ticket. 


Over the Four Great Routes 
speed twelve fine trains .. . 
led by “Overland Limited,” 
“Golden State Limited,” “Sun- 
set Limited” andthe"Cascade.” 


make few mistakes in buying” so 
said Bill Travers, our local agent 
and travel adviser. “There's so 
much you want to see after you 
get to the Pacific Coast—so much 
that is just out of reach if your 
| ticket isn’t built just right that 
you can’t afford to buy with your 


If tickets were 
illustra 


what stories they 




























return another 
whole Pacific 


d 


c 
e 


Ss 


r 


life in 


; 7 


ted... 
would tell! 


wish. Then direct home via the 
historic Overland Route—going 
to sea by rail across Great Salt 
Lake.” 


Bill Travers urged the combi- 
nation of Southern Pacific's Shasta 
and Overland Route. It may be 
more convenient for you to use 
either Sunset or Golden State 
Route combination through the 
South and Southwest. No matter. 
By going West one route, return- 
ing another Southern Pacific 
route you make a roundtrip that 
is really round. You double the 
enjoyment of your trip. You see 
more of the Pacific Coast than on 
any other railroad. 


Southern 
Pacific 


Low fares West start May 15 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
301 Shoreham Bldg. A.J. Poston, Genl. Agt. 


NEW YORK 
531 Fifth Ave., at 44th St. 165 Broadway 
Old Delmonico Corner 20th Floor 
H. H. Gray, Genl. Eastern Passenger Agent. 
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Weather Studies ome Work Fraud 


In Polar Regions 
To Be Expanded 


Fiftieth Anniversary of First 
International Polar Year 
To Be Celebrated by Ex- 


tension of Observations 








By Herbert H. Kimball 


Chief of Division of Solar Radiation, Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture 


During the year, August, 1932, to August, 
1933, the fiftieth anniversary, or the jubilec 
of the first International Polar Year 1882- 
1883, is to be appropriately celebrated. 
It is proposed that as far as possible the 
different nations shall reoccupy the sta- 
tions occupied’by them in 1882-1883. Many 
new stations will be opened, and the ob- 


servational program greatly-extended over | 


that of 50 years ago. 

The project is sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Meteorological Organization, which 
includes in its membership the directors 
of Meteorological Services and Observa- 
tories. A commission has been appointed, 
of which Dr. la Cour of Denmark is chair- 
man, to have charge of the preparation of 
the program. j ; 

The following international organiza- 
tions are cooperating with this commis- 
sion: 

Organizations Cooperating 

(1l-a) The International Geodetic and 
Geophysical Union. (1-b) A special com- 
mission of the International Geodetic and 
Geophysical Union. (2) International 
Commission for Solar Radiation. (3) In- 
ternational Commission for the study of 
the clouds. (4) Permanent International 
Commission for the exploration of the Sea. 

The Meteorological Program: The 
weather and its changes are influenced 


by atmospheric conditions prevailing over | 


the entire hemisphere, and perhaps over 
the entire globe. Generally speaking, the 
equator is the hot cylinder of the atmos- 
pheric engine, and the polar regions are 
the cold cylinders, or condensers. In 
temperate latitudes we are under the in- 
fluence of the atmospheric circluation be- 
tween the equator and the poles, which 
is continually maintained by this engine. 


Evidently, in order to thoroughly under- | 


stand this circulation we must know the 
conditions not only in temperate regions, 
which are now quite well represented on 
daily weather maps, but also in equatorial 
regions, or in the hot cylinder of the en- 
gine, and in the polar regions, or in the 
condensers of the engine. 


Polar Observations Sought 


We know a great deal about equatorial 
regions, but comparatively little about 
polar regions. Meteorological observations 
within the Arctic and the Antarctic cir- 
cles are, generally speaking, fragmentary, 
and over most of both of these regions the 
weather map is blank. The major project 
for meteorology during the polar year, 
therefore, is the study of the atmospheric 
circulation between the ¢ ,uator and the 
poles. 7 

To facilitate this study it is proposed 
to extend the existing network of stations 
northward within the Arctic circle, and, 
as far as practicable, southward within 
the Atnarctic circle. These stations will 
be in communication with the outer world 
by radio, and will transmit weather re- 
ports regularly for entry on the synoptic 


‘Revealed by Inquiry 


Sign Painting Course Sold With 
Promise of Job in 
Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, Pa., May 4. 
Additional evidence of fraudulent “home 


work” schemes was reported today to Gov- | 


|}ernor Pinchot by the Secretary of Labor 
|and Industry, Dr. A. M. Northrup. 

An investigation made by the Bureau 
of Women and Children, the report stated, 
| developed a case of a “glowing adver- 


| tisement” which offered a training course | 


in sign painting. 


| “In subsequent correspondence,” the re- | 
|port continued, “the concern making the | 


offer claimed that anyone completing this 


course would be supplied with an abun- | 


dance of work which might be done at 
home. 
“The woman visited by the bureau in- 


vestigator had already paid the concern | 
She had | 
been assured by the concern that if she} 


$36 for her training course. 
was not satisfied at the completion of 


“The conditions imposed made it im- 


possible for the woman to complete the! 
is to} 
prescribe rules that prevent a ‘student’| 


‘course. The scheme apparently 


from finishing the course, so that the 


;concern may not be r.quired to furnish 
the work or return the money.” 


Legislation Predicted 
To Enable Increases 


— Of Federal Salaries 


Senator Brookhart Foresees 
Law to Prevent Adminis- 
trative Action Against 
Higher Pay Levels 


| employes was predicted recently by Sena- 
tor Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, in an oral 
statement. 4 
“The President refuses to approve in- 
; creases of Federal salaries,” said Senator 
| Brookhart. “That is practically putting 
into effect the Wood enactment to the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill, and 
| other supply bills, which Congress elimi- 
;nated from the bills before they were en- 
‘acted into law. Without an extra session 
|of Congress, it is of course impossible for 


|Congress to do anything now on the sub- | 


| ject. But I apprehend that there will be 
mandatory legislation at the next session 
of Congress to preVent any such action 
| by the administration in the future.” 

Senator Brookhart said that this is not 
|the way to meet the present economic 

situation. 

“I am in favor of upholding and in- 
|creasing wherever necessary the pay of 
| the Federal employes,” he said. 
| “The total Government expenditures, 
| State and National, this year will amount 
to about $13,000.000,000. More than $2,- 

000,000,000 of this will go for public roads. 
|More than $2,000,000,000 is going for pub- 
| lic school systems. Some more is going 
|for a post office system. These are worth 
| the money. 
| our civilization. 


| 


the course her money would be refunded. | 


Enactmenmt by Congress of mandatory | 
| legislation to prevent future administrative | 
}action against pay increases for Federal | 


These are the best things in | 


weather maps. Thus the reports become| “The Veterans’ Bureau and_ pension | 

immediately available for use in weather | services are of vast public benefit. When 

forecasting and in meteorological studies./ we simmer down the facts, our people are 
In the Southern Hemisphere, besides the} getting the best returns out of the Gov- 

stations on the South Orkneys, reliance| ernment expenses of anything for which 

must be placed principally on the coopera-| they have to pay,” he said. 

tion of whaling vessels. In the Northern | 


Hemisphere the governments of the lead- | . . . ; 
ing iene are cooperating to establish Czechoslovak Shoe Trade 
Injured by German Tariff 





a complete network of stations about the| 
poles and to intensify certain phases of | 
the work at favorably located stations in| 
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EXTRACTS POTASH FROM ROCK 











| 
! 
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| 





To obtain potash from rock, as a source of fertilizer material, the 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils has been carrying on experiments at 
the station of the Department of Agriculture on the campus of the 
American University in Washington, D.C. The process of producing 
potash from silicate rock by volatilization requires the use of a blast 
furnace of the type by which pig iron is manufactured. The small 
furnace, shown above, is charged with fuel, potash rock and lime- 
stone; the potash comes to the top of the furnace with, the gas, the 
rock combining with the lime into molten slag and flowing out of the 
The potash is drawn off under water in the 
building to the right of the photograph. \ 


bottom of the furnace. 


Production of Potash From Silicate Rock 


By P. H. Royster, A. B., M. A. 


Chemical Engineer, Division of Fertilizer Technology, Department of Agriculture 


The United States is endowed with an 
abundance of potash-bearing minerals in 
the form of silicate rocks. The greensand 
deposits of New Jersey are of enormous 
extent and have long been known as a 
potential source of potash for agricultural 
and chemical purposes. The leucite rocks 
|of Wyoming have attracted perhaps less 
| attention, although they contain a higher 
| percentage of potash. 


Greensand contains from 6 to 8 per 
cent of potash and the Wyoming rock 
from 10 to 12. The amount of potash in 
of either mineral is obviously 
The economic importance of 
these deposits lies in the fact that millions 


}one ton 
not great. 


lof tons of rock are available at one place 
land that the rocks are surface deposits 
|and easily mined. Either material can be 
| treated by a number of somewhat obvi- 


ous chemical methods of attack and can 
be caused to yield high-grade potash salts. 
The cost of treatment and the cost of 
chemicals involved in all of these proc- 
esses are greater than the value of the 
potash produced. 


lower latitudes. Already the maintenance 
of about 60 stations in high latitudes 
seems to be assured, of which at least 12 
are above latitude 70 degrees N. 


Alaskan Projects 


It will be a source of gratification to 
Americans that both Point Barrow, the 
northernmost point in Alaska, and Fort 
Conger on Lady Franklin Bay, General 
Greely’s farthest north permanent 
tion, will probably be occupied by Amer- 
icans in 1932-33. Point Barrow is now 
on the list of permanent stations in Alaska, 
and plans are well advanced for occupy- 


ing Fort Conger by a privately financed | 
;and exporter of Czechoslovakia, expects | 


expedition. 

The program includes not only observa- 
tions at surface stations, but also aerolog- 
ical observations. Pilot balloons will be 
employed to determine the direction and 
velocity of the nd, and several nations 
have signified their readiness to use air- 
planes in obtaining meteorological data at 
high levels, and especially the temperature 
and the humidity of the air. 
servations by balloons and airplanes can- 


not give continuous records, it is proposed | 


to install continuously recording instru- 


ments at mountain stations in high lati-| 
One of these will be on a mountain | 


tudes. 
in Spitzbergen at latitude 78 degrees N. 

Finally, the special commission of the 
International Geodetic and Geophysical 
Union, with Professor Stormer of Nor- 
way at president, will specialize, in a study 
of the Aurora, and for that purpose their 
observing stations will all be provided with 
cameras, plates and spectroscopes, of equal 
sensitiveness. 

In general, every effort will be made to 
insure accuracy of apparatus that will be 
employed, and uniformity in the treatment 
of data that are obtained. 

(The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of an address before the 
American Geophysical Union in 
Washington, D. C.) 


Two Pay Reductions 
Refused in Colorado 





Commission Cites Employers’ 
Agreement With President 


DENVER, COLO., May 4. 
The State Industrial Commission has re- 


fused to grant petitions filed by two 
groups of employers for reductions in 
wages. The petitions involved proposed 


eductions from $10 to $7 a day in wages 
aid to carpenters and from $5 to $4 a day 
in wages paid for common labor. In each 
instance the employers contended that 
they could not compete with the lower 
wage scales paid by competitors for non- 
union labor. 

The Commission, however, in orders de- 
nying the petitions, cited a statement is- 
sued by President Hoover in November, 
1929, following his conference with em- 
ployers, at which the latter agreed not to 
initiate movements for wage reductions. 

“Conditions have not changed since this 
agreement was made,” the Commission 
said, “and the depression existing at that 
timc is still here. 

“It seems to this Commission that living 
wages create an increased purchasing 
povrer, and when labor is paid a fair wage 
and can get a decent living the country 
is always prosperous. Reducing the wages 
of labor will delay the return of better 
times and will not assist in any way in 
clearing up the present economic situa- 
tion.” 


sta- | 


Since ob- | 


For several years Czechoslovak exports 
|0f shoes to Germany have declined, but 
| the new German tariff on shoes, effective 
|since Feb. 2, 1931, which raised the duty 
from 180 marks to 480 marks per kilo- 


eTam means practically a complete loss 


;of this market to Czechoslovak shoe man- | 


| ufacturers, according to information re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
|from Assistant Trade Commissioner Sam 
E. Woods, Prague. 

In 1930 Czechoslovak exports of shoes to 
Germany amounted to 591 metric tons, 
valued at 56,600,000 crowns (approxi- 
|mately $1,698,000). 

Bata, the greatest shoe manufacturer 


|to have a factory with a daily output of 


10,000 pairs of shoes in operation in Ger- | 


|many before the end of 1931.—IJssued by 
|the Department of Commerce. 


Some Illinois Farms 
Show Slight Income 





|Condition of Those Keeping 
Accounts Better Than in 1921 
| 


| Illinois farmers who keep accounts made 
|a return of 1 per cent on their capital 
jlast year, which was better than in the 
|depression year of 1921, according to in- 
| formation received in the Department of 
| Agriculture and recently made public in a 
summary of recent marketing activities. 
| The Department's statement follows in full 
text: 

An analysis of 2,300 records kept by Illi- 
nois farmers in the Standard Farm Ac- 
counting Service of the Illinois College of 
Agriculture shows that the account keep- 
;ers last year averaged about 1 per cent 
| return on their capital. This is not so 
bad as in 1921, says R. R. Hudelson, ex- 
| tension specialist, when account keepers 
i central Illinois suffered an actual net 


loss. The rank and file of farmers, how- 
ever, he says, probably had a net loss 
last year. It has been learned that ac- 


count keepers make higher earnings than 
| the average of all farmers, their advantage 
,; usually amounting to about 2 per cent of 
| the total investment, or nearly $1,000 a 
farm for central Illinois. 
‘Montana Fire Loss 

| ° ~ 

| Increased in 1930 


West Virginia Also Reports 
Rise in First Quarter 


HELENA, Monr., May 4. 

Although there were fewer fires 
Montana in 1930 than in 1929, the loss 
| Was greater, according to a report of the 
| State Fire Marshal, W. G. Brooks. 

There were 570 fires in 1930, with dam- 
;age of $705,653 to buildings and $605,799 
| to contents. In 1929 there were 637 fires, 
| With loss of $612,752 to buildings and 
$530,472 to contents. 





CHARLESTON, W. Va., May 4. 
West Virginia's fire loss during the first 
| quarter of 1931 was $2,040,140, an increase 
| Of $334,790 or approximately 20 per cent 
over the same period last year, according 
to the quarterly report of the State Fire 
Marshal, C. O. Stahlmann. Damage to 
| buildings totaled $1,242,020. 
| Fifteen indictments 
tions for arson were reported during the 
quarter, Mr. Stahlmann said. 


in | 


and four convic- | 


Commercial potash has always been 
produced from water-soluble minerals. 
Most of it, of course, has been produced 
from the salt mines of Germany. 
can potash has come from potash brines 
of western lakes. Of late the salt de- 
posits of the Southwest have attracted 
considerable attention. There is a certain 





For Utilizing Domestic Deposits 


At Less Than Import Prices Foreseen 


| Blast Furnace Process Being Developed by Federal Agency 


| 


rock by volatilization requires a furnace 
operating at a temperature high enough, 
to melt rock. The Bureau's experiments | 
have been carried out is a small blast! 


| furnace of the type usual in the manufac- | 


Ameri- | 


elemental simplicity to the process of dis- | 


solving a water-soluble salt in water, 
boiling off the water and selling the re- 
sulting salt. 

There is another possible method of 
producing potash, however. Potassium 
compounds are volatile at high tempera- 
ture. 
of potash and water, and boiling out the 
water, it is possible to start with a solu- 
tion of potash and silica, and boil out 
the potash. The Bureau 


ments for the past two years in an effort 
} to learn whether it is possible to produce 
potash by this volatilization method in 
economical competition with the water 
solution method. 





Instead of starting with a solution | 


of Chemistry | 
and Soils has been carrying on experi- | 


ture of pig iron. The furnace is charged 
with fuel, potash rock and limestone, the 
potash of the rock coming out of the top 
of the furnace with the gas, the rest of 
the rock combining with the lime to 
make a molten slag and flowing out the 
bottom gf the furnace. The results thus 
far obtained have been encouraging. 


At first glance it might seem that a} 
large amount of heat would be required 
to raise the rock to the melting tempera- 
ture of 2,700 degrees Centigrade. When/| 
it is remembered, however, that 75 per 
cent more heat is required to boil a pound 
of water than is required to melt a pound 
of rock, it will be seen that the water- 
solution method is not necessarily the 
cheaper. 

The Bureau’s furnace experiments are 
still in the preliminary stages, but suffi- 
cient data have been collected to make 
it appear that furnace potash may be pro- | 


, duced for less than the prevailing import | 


prices. 


Quebec Province Grants 
New Rights to Women| 


Important civil and judicial rights for | 
women in the Province of Quebec placing | 
them on equality with those of other | 


provinces, were recently granted by an act | 
of the Provincial Legislature, according to | 


information from Consul Horatio Moores, | 


Quebec, made public by the Department of | in black, will be the figure of a Red Cross | charniey, Mitchell V. 


Commerce. | 


| 
Married women now are allowed to con- | 
trol the wages they earn by provision of | 
the new law, and are given full adminis- 
tration of their property, it is reported. 
The right of voting in provincial elec- | 
tions is still withheld, although they may | 
vote in Dominion elections, it is said.— 


The production of potash from silicate! Issued by the Department of Commerce. 





| 





. . . Record of Bills in... 


STATE LEGISLATURES | 


| 





LL = Bills Introduced 


} 
| Insurance 
| Fla. S. 170. Hodges. To provide for an 


| agent's qualification tax and the creation and eee 


| disposition of an agent's qualification fund; 
| reported favorably. 


| Fla. S. 187. Parrish. To define a contract | 
of insurance; reported favorably. | 
Fla. S. 188 Parrish. To amend section 


| 6198 compiled general laws of 1927, relative to 
certificates of authority of insurance 
panies; reported favorably. 

| Fla S. 193. Anderson. To provide for 
suspension and revocation of licenses issued 
to agents of life and/or sick and funeral 


| 


| benefit companies and/or associations; re- 
| ported favorably. ; 

| Pla. 8S. 200. Hilburn. To define insurance 
policies and to provide rules and require- 


ments for adjustment of losses; Insurance. 
Fila. S. 310 Johns Relative to reserve 
fund and surplus to be maintained by recip- 


| 


rocal and interinsurance exchanges; Insur- 
ance 
Fla. 8. 311 Johns. @To repeal provision 


that no insurance law shall apply to reciprocal 
associations unless they are specifically men- 
tioned; Insurance 
| Fla. H. 289. Blount. Relative to reserve 
| fund and surplus to be maintained by recipro- 
cal or interinsurance exchanges; Insurance. 
Fla. H. 296. Madison. Same as S. 170; In- 
surance. 
Fla. H. 357. Harrell. To define the crime of 
attempting to burn a building; Judiciary D. 
Fla. H. 360. Harrell. To define the crime 
arson in various degrees; Judiciary D 
Fla McKenzie, et al. 


| 
of 
. 376. 
death, disability and accident benefits 
| members; Insurance. 

Ill. H. 926. Roe. To provide for classifica- 
tion of payment plans in mutual benefit asso- 
| clations; Insurance 

Ill. H. 975. Jenkins. To fix attorneys’ fees 
in suits growing out of failure of health and 
accident insurance companies and burial as- 
sociations to pay cliams; Insurance. 

tll S. 549. Kessinger. To amend frater- 
nal beneficiary society act to provide for in- 
surance on children up to 18 years of age on 
j}application of an “adult person" instead of 
some “member of such society"; Insurance. 

Mich. H. 491 Hatch. To prohibit settle- 
ment agreement under accident insurance 
policies in certain cases; Insurance 

Wis. A. 943. Mauthe. To repeal existing 
law relative to fire insurance rate regula- 
tion and enact new regulatory measure; In- 
| surance and Banking 
Wis. A. 944. Mauthe. To provide additional 
| penalties for unauthorized insurance; Insur- 
; ance and Banking 

Wis, 947, 


Comm. on 


com- | 


Banking. To provide liens for workmen's com- | 
pensation premiums of contractors on public | 
works and to require bond furnished by such | 
shall cover such premiums; In- 
surance and Banking. | 


Labor and Industry | 


Wis. A. 940. Hampel. To compensate work- 
men when temporarily unemployed; State Af- 
tairs, 


Motor Vehicles 


Fla. H. 330. Chappell. To require estab- 
lishment of financial responsibility by motor- 
ists convicted of certain offenses or failing to | 
satisfy final judgments in excess of $100 in| 
automobile accident cases; Motor Vehicles and | 
Carriers 


Fla. S. 299. Chowning. To eliminate the 
reckless and irresponsible driver from the 
highways; Motor Vehicles. 

Fla. S. 300. Chowning. To create a De- 
partment of State Highway Motor Vehicles | 
Safety Patrol; Motor Vehicles | 

Ill. H. 967. Carroll. To provide that motor- 


| ists shall not be liable for injuries to guest | 


passengers; 
Nl 


Motor Vehicles. | 


S. 559. Dunlap. To require motor 


| vehicle owners to secure certificate of title | 


| from Secretary of State; Roads and Highway | 


To regulate | 
nonprofit mutual benefit societies furnishing | 
to | 


Transportation. 


Mich. H. 555. McColl. To provide for | 
suspension and revocation of operators’ li- | 
censes and registration certificates, etc.; | 
Judiciary. | 

Wis. A. 948. Municipalities Comm. Rela- | 
tive to licenses for operators of motor ve- 
hicles and the liability of certain persons for 


negligence in operation of such vehicles; 
Judiciary. 

¢ Social Welfare 

Fla. 8S. 210. Whitaker. To create a State 


Boxing Commission; Miscellaneous Legislation. | 
Fla. H. 514. Rowe, et al. To provide for 
regulation and licensing of horse racing, 


| dog racing, boxing exhibitions and all athletic | 


Insurance and/claim procedure; State Affairs. 


| contests or exhibitions held in State and to| 


create a State Racing and Athletic Com- | 
mission; Public Amusements, 


Veterans | 


Fla S. 165. Whitaker. To create State | 
Veterans’ Commission; Appropriations. 

Workmen’s Compensation | 

Ill. H. 916. Garriott. To create a State 


workmen's compenSation insurance fund: Judi- 
ciary. 

nl S. 532 Mason. To create a State 
workmen's compensation insurance fund un- 
der Department of Trade and Commerce; Judi- 
ciary 

Wis. A. 949. Committee on Labor 
crease benefits for schedules 
workmen's compensation act 


To in-| 
injuries under 
and to mene | 


| fresh and strengthen patriotism among all 


| Dansville, 


| 25, to the postmasters at the above offices 


Blind to Be Given | Patextep coverinc | Federal Studies 
FOR RUMBLE SEATS 


Facilities to Join 
In Bicentennial 


Plans Under Way to Afford | 
The Sightless Opportu- 
nity to Carry Out Every| 
Feature of Celebration 


The blind will be given opportunities to 
participate in the Washington Bicenten- 
nial Celebration in 1932, the first time any 
governmental agency has included in its; 
work a service of this kind, the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission an- 
nounced May 4. 


Plans are now under way, according to! - 


the Commission, to afford the sightless 
the same facilities as will be afforded the 
seeing to celebrate the 200th anniversary 
of Washington's birth. 


The statement of the Commission fol- 
lows in full text: 


Arrangements are well under way pro- 
viding for the carrying out of practically 
every feature of the Bicentennial cele-| 
bration to the blind of the Nation, through | 
embossed print, and various tactually per- | 
ceptible devices, according to the Braille) 
Department of the United States George | 
Washington Bicentennial Commission.) 
This is the first instanceof a government | 
agency including in its work a service for 
the blind. | 

Among its activities, the Braille Depart- | 
ment is preparing memorial volumes in- | 
cluding campaign maps; an investigation | 
of table and field games; the dissemina- 
tion of current news of the Commission to} 
emboss and ink-print periodicals published | 
in the interest of the blind, and to all | 
institutions and special Braille classes in | 
public schools. | 


This work, in addition to its own tre- 
mendous value, will fill a long-sought op-| 
portunity to bring the blind actively into/! 
the sighted world. This is the chance for | 
the school children without sight to com- | 
pete with students of the public and pri- 
vate schools, in any number of contests, 
to organize with them, to be in their plays, | 
to sing in their cantatas, and to play in| 
their festivities in honor of George Wash- 
ington. | 

The aim of the Commission in staging 
the 1932 celebration is to revivify George 
Washington, to bring his spirit and ideals 
before the public mind, afd thus to re-| 





Americans. 


Stamp to Be Issued 
To Honor Red Cross 


To Be Placed on Sale May 
21 at National Capital 
And Dansville, N. Y. 


In order to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Ameri- ! 
can Red Cross, Postmaster General Brown | 
announced May 4 that a special 2-cent | 
postage stamp will be issued. 


In keeping with the policy of the Post 
Office Department to place commemora- | 
tive stamps on sale the first day in locali- 
ties having historical relation to the event 
for which the special stamp is provided, 
it is announced that the Red Cross | 
stamp will be placed on sale May 21—the 
date of the fiftieth anniversary at the 
post officees in Washington, D. C., and 
N. Y. Washington was se- 
lected because it is the home of the na- 
tional headquarters of the Red Cross and| 
Dansville is the city in which the first 
chapter of the American Red Cross was 
organized. 


Printed in Two Colors 


The new stamp will be printed in two| 
colors, black and red. It will be same} 
size as the regular issue, arranged as an | 
upright rectangle. The stamp will be en- | 
closed in a border formed by a heavy | 
black outer and lighter inner line 
slightly indented along the center on all | 
four sides. Across the top of the stamp 
in two lines will be the words “United | 
State Postage” in white faced Roman 
lettering. | 


The central design of the stamp, printed 





nurse, kneeling before the Globe with out- | 
stretched hands, reproduced from the | 
1930 poster entitled. “The Greatest 
Mother.” In the upper part of the stamp 


|at the left of the figure is the Greek | Churchill, Winston L. 


Cross with five equal squares, the emblem | 
of the organization printed in red. | 


Arranged vertically, opposite the inden- | 
tation on eitner side, are the dates in! 
black Gothic figures, “1881” at the left and 
“1931” at the right. In.both lower cor- 
ners within white bordered ovals with 
black background appears the white nu- 
meral “2”. The ovals are surmounted by 
acanthus scroll ornaments. Across the 
bottom of the stamp in a straight line| 
between the ovals containing the denomi- 
nation numeral is the word “Cents” in| 
white Roman letters. ; 


Another Place of Sale | 


In addition to the two cities. mentioned 
above the new stamp will be placed on| 
sale on May 21 at the Philatelic Agency, 
Division of Stamps, Washington, D. C. | 


Stamp collectors desiring first day can- | 
cellations of the 2-cent Red Cross com- | 
memorative stamp may send a limited! 
number of addressed covers, not to exceed | 
with a cash or postal money order remit- | 
tance to cover exactly the value of the 
stamps required for affixing. Other 
postage stamps will positively not be ac- 
cepted in payment of the Red Cross 
stamps. Requests for a supply of uncan- 
celed Red Cross stamps must not be in- 
cluded in orders for first-day covers. If | 
uncanceled stamps are desired a separate | 
order should be sent to the Philatelic 
Agency, Division of Stamps, Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C., and it! 
will receive prompt atention.—I/ssued by 
the Post Office Department. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications | 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the Stat-> given below. 


N. H.—Rept. of work of Comm. on Coast Ero- 
sion and Marsh Development, 1929-1930. 
Submitted to Sen. and House of Rep. Legis). 
caaeten 1931. By Geo. H. Moses, Concord, 

Message of Gov. Charles W: Tobey to 2 
beenones of Legisl., Jan. 7, 1931. Concord, 

Mont.—34th Ann. Rept. of State Examiner 
for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to 
Gov. by .G. M. Robertson, State Examiner. 
Helena, 1930. 

15th Ann. Rept. of Banking Dept. for f. 
yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. 
oo M. Robertson, Supt. of Banks. Helena, | 
1 . | 

Nev.—8th Bienn. Rept. of State Bd. of Stock | 
Comrs. for period Jan. 1, 1929, to Dec. 31, | 
1930. Submitted to Gov. by Edward Records, 
Exec. Off. Carson City, 1931. | 








Bienn. Rept. of State Rabies Comm. for | 
period Jan. 1, 1929, to Dec. 31, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov 


by Edward Records, Secy. 


Carson City, 1931 








The above drawing, filed with 

the United States Patent Office, 

shows a “slicker” designed to af- 

ford protection from rain to oc- | 

cupants of automobile rumble 

seats. A patent fom the covering 
has just beew issued. 


Rumble Seat Riders 
Protected From Rain 


By Patented ‘Slicker’ 


New Device Is Fitted to 
Frame of Car, Partially 
Supported by Shoulders 
Of the Wearers 


A covering to protect occupants of auto- 
mobile rumble seats from rain is the sub- 
ject of a patent just granted by the United | 
States Patent Office. 


The patented article is described by the 
patentee, Darrel W. Davis, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, as “a nonrigid top fitted to the 
rumble seat of the automobile and par- 
tially supported by the heads and shoul- 
ders of the wearers.” 

Drawings filed with the Patent Office 
show it to be a large “slicker” with two 
hood-like attachments to cover the heads 
of the occupants. Only the faces of the 
occupants are exposed to the elements 
when the covering is in place. 

Small pieces of rope are fitted to the 
front and side edges of the covering to| 
provide means for holding it in place. 
These pieces of rope are designed to fit in 
the grooves provided around the edge of | 
the rumble seat, according to the patentee’s 


| description, thus preventing water from 


leaking down the front of the “slicker” 
onto the occupants of the seat. | 
The patentee’s specifications state that 


{the invention seeks to provide a covering 


which is “exceedingly simple in its con- 
struction, inexpensive to manufacture, easy 
to put on and take off, thoroughly effi- 
cient and reliable in use and otherwise 
adapted to the purpose for which it is de- 
signed.” 

The patent was issued April 28 under 
Patent No. 1802807. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official decuments 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


re 


Agutter, Geo. Lessons in tennis. (Spalding's 
athletic library, no. 512B.) 150 p., illus. 
N. Y., Amer. sports pub. co., 1931. 31-7773 

Allen, Merritt P. Sir Henry Morgan, bucca- 
meer. 24 p., illus. N. Y., Century co., 1931. 

31-7516 

Ashmun, Margaret E. Singing Swan; account 
of Anna Seward and her acquaintance with 
Dr. Johnson, Boswell, & others. 298 p. New 
Haven, Yale univ. press, 1931. 31-7549 

Breyer, Ralph F. Commodity marketing. Ist 
ed. 477 p., illus. N. Y¥., McGraw-Hill book 
co., 1931. 31-7611 

Burkdoll, Geo. W. Greatest evil. 48 p. Fort 
Worth, Tex., Amer. pub. co., 1931. 31-7609 | 

Business principles and practice. 6 v., illus. 
Chicago, Amer. business foundation, inc.. | 
1931. 31-7612 

Boys’ life of Herbert 

272 p. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1931. 
31-7517 

illus. 285 

1931 
31-7535 

Parliamentary govt 
and economic problem. Romanes lecture 
delivered in Sheldonian theatre, 19 Je 
1930. 18 p. Oxford, At Clarendon press, | 
1930. 31-7614 

Corwin, Edward S. Constitution and what it 
means today. 160 p. Princeton, Princeton 
univ. press, 1930. 31-7610 

Crozier, Jos. In the enemy's country; tr. from 
French. 235 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 

31-7536 

Dally, 


or, Inci- 

dents in pioneer. 
138 p., illus. Cass county 
pioneer, 1931. 31-7519 
Dumas, Alexandre. Le comte de Monte-Cristo, 
par .. . ed. for schoo) use by Cordelia 
M. Hayes. 267 p., illus. N. Y¥., Amer. book 
co., 1931. 31-7546 
Fagg, Christopher C. Introduction to regional 
surveying, by . and G. E. Hutchings. 


Hoover. 


Chatterton, Edward K. Sea-raiders, 
p. Lond., Hurst & Blackett, ltd., 


Nathan. Tracks and trails; 
life of Minn. territorial 
Walker, Minn., 





150 p., illus. Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press 
1930 31-7776 
Greenlaw, Eiwin A. Province of literary his- 
tory (Johns Hopkins monographs in lit- 
erary history.) 183 p. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins press, 1931. 31-7547 
Haines, Chas. R Dover priory; history of 
Priory of St. Mary the Virgin and St 
Martin of New Work. 513 p., illus. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1930. 31-7543 
Holland, Rupert S. Mad Anthony, 4tory of 
Anthony Wayne. 259 p., illus. N. Y., Cen- 
tury co., 1931. 31-7515 
Kelty, Mary G. Adventures in world history; 
activity program for teachers and pupils 
95 p., illus. Chicago, Sales div. of Book- 
house for children, 1930. 31-7538 
Lister, Henry B. “Teiresias.”” 51 n 
Francisco, La Boheme club, 1931 31-7545 
Mathews, Basil J. Clash of world forces; 


study in nationlaism, bolshevism and Chris- 


| the work has included 


|} waves and 
j|low radio frequencies, 


|of sunspot numbers and daylight 


——— 


Of Radio Waves 
Are Described 


Director of Bureau of Stand- 
ards Outlines Results of 
Research Before Geophys- 
ical Union 


By Dr. George K. Burgess 
Director, Bureau of Standards 


The Bureau of Standards has conducted 
no research in terrestrial magnetism or 
atmospheric electricity. It does carry on 
an extensive research program on radio- 
wave transmission. During the past year 
(a) the recording 
of received field intensities of transmis- 
sions from broadcasting stations, (b) 
measurements of intensity of received 
atmospheric disturbances at 
(c) height of the 
Kennelly-Heaviside layer, and (d) obser- 


| vations on radio transmission conditions 


in Antarctic regions. 

The work on the recording of broad- 
cast-station reception is dene by auto- 
matic and semiautomatic recorders. In- 
formation on fading, polarization, and 
other properties of the waves is accumu- 
lated. The measurements have indicated 
that magnetic storms do not affect the 
received wave intensities, but increases 
atmospheric disturbances. ._The eclipse of 
April 28, 1930, did not affect the records. 


Correlations Indicated 


The observations on low frequencies 
have indicated correlations with solar and 
magnetic activity. Some connection has 
been shown between the annual averages 
radio 
field intensities from some transatlantic 
stations. A definite correlation has ap- 
peared between monthly averages of 
transatlantic field intensities and ter- 
restrial magnetic activity. This work is 
described in a publication “Solar and 
magnetic activity and radio transmis- 
sion” by L. W. Austin, E. B. Judson, and 
I. J. Wymore-Shiel, which appeared in 
the proceedings of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers (vol. 18, pp. 1997-2002, Decem- 
ber, 1930). 

The height of the Kennelly-Heaviside 
layer is measured by means of pulse-sig- 
nals transmitted from a special trans- 
mitter and received a few miles away. 


| The difference in time of arrival between 


the waves traveling along the ground 


{and those reflected from the Kennelly- 


Heaviside layer is measured on an oscil- 
lograph. The observations, which con- 
tinue in progress, have been made over a 
wide range of frequencies, especially at 
very high frequencies. They show varia- 
tions in the height of the layer with time 
of day and time of year. 


Clarity of Effects 


The effects are brought out with par- 
ticular clarity by their study at various 
radio frequencies. The research has es- 
tablished the existence of a layer of fairly 
constant height at about 110 km. and an- 
other layer at a greater height which va- 
ries with the conditions just mentioned. 
Some of the results obtained are described 
in the papers “Kenelly-Heaviside Layer 
Height Observations for 4,045 and 8,650 
Kilocycles,” by T. R. Gilliland, and “Ken- 
nelly-Heaviside Layer Studies,” by P. A. 
DeMars, T. R. Gilliland and G. W. Ken- 
rick, which appeared in the January, 1931, 
issue of the Proceedings of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers. 


A member of the Bureau accompanied 
the Byrd Antarctic Expedition and made 
studies of radio transmission in Antarctica 
and also in New Zealand. Studies of ra- 
dio transmission from Europe and Amer-= 
ica to Antarctica were made, as well as 
special observations of shorter distance 
transmission in Antractica regions. Some 
of the observations indicated an effect of 
the south magnetic pole. The long-dis- 
tance observations resulted in compre- 
hensive information on the variation of 
transmission distances with frequency, 
time of day, and time of year. An excel- 
lent correlation between received wave in- 
tensities in the darkened area includedse 
in the transmission path was one of the 
results of this research. 


(The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of a report prepared by Dr. 
Burgess for the meeting of the Section 
of Terrestial Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity of the American Geophysical 
Union at Washington on April 30.) 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should pbe given. 


Suggestions for Outline of City Survey—D, 

No. 45, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5_ cents. i 31-26839 

1931 List of Lights—H. O. No. 30. Vol. 1, Hy- 
drographic Office, U. S. Navy Dept. Price, 
75 cents 

Journal of Agricl. Research—Vol. 42, No. 
Apr. 15, 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric 
scription price. $4 a year. 

Yellowstone Natl. Park, Wyo., 
Information. Nat] 
of Interior. Free 

Iowa—Unemployment 





. &. 


8, 
Sub- 
(Agr. 13-1837) 
Circ. of Gen, 
Park Service, U. S. Dept, 
(29-22797) 
Bull., 15th Census of 
U..S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents (31-26190) 
Army Extension Courses—Special Text No. 24, 
Defense Against Chemical Warfare Uv. Sve 
War Dept Price, 10 cents 
Nebr.—Population Bull., 2d Ser.. 
of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 20 cents (31-26217) 
Industrial Alcohol (Production Tax Payment, 
etc.), and Denatured Alcohol (Manufacture, 


15th Census 


Sale and Use)—Regulations No. 3, Bur. of 
Industrial Alcohol, U. §S. Treasury Dept. 
Price, 20 cents 31-26814 


Employment for Americans in Latin America, 
6th Ed. Bur. of Foreign end Domestic Come 
merce, U. S. Dept Free 
31-26824 
in La. during 

162, U. S. Dept. 

(Agr. 27-465) 


of Commerce 


Variety Tests of Sugarcanes 
Crop Year 1928-20—Cir. No. 
of Agric. Price, 5 cents 


tianity. 160 p illus. Lond., Edinburgh — 
house press, 1931. 31-7608 
Means, Philip A. Ancient civilizations of 
Andes. 586 p., illus. N. Y¥., C. Scribner's |, 
sons, 1931. 31-7524 f 
Messenger, James F. Interpretative history | 
of educ. 387 p. N. Y¥., Thos. Y. Crowell 
co., 1931. 31-7777 | 
Nesbitt, Paul H. Ancient Mimbrenos, based | 


on investigations at Mattocks ruin, Mimbres | 
valley, N. M. (Logan museum bull., no. 4.) | 
105 p., illus. Beloit, Wis., Logan museum, | 
Beloit coll., 1931. 31-7522 | 
Parrish, Philip H. Before the covered wagon. 
292 p., illus. Portland, Or., Metropolitan 
press, 1931. 31-7521 
States pub. co., Itd., Los Angeles. Southern 
Calif. at a glance. 1930 ed. Comp. and pub 
by States pub. co., ltd. 192 p., illus. Los | 
Angeles, Calif., 1930. 31-7520 | 
Stone, Walton E. Walton Stone, a Bunyan, 
Boone, Crockett, a Robinson Crusoe. 1 v, 
N. Y., Prtd. by J. J. Little & Ives co., 1931 
31-7539 

Talbot, Marion, 1858. History of Amer. assn 
of univ. women, 1881-1931, by . . . and Lois 
K. M. Rosenberry. 479 p. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin co., 1931. 31-7780 
Thorndike, Edward L. Teacher's word book 
of 20,000 words found most frequently and 
widely in general reading for children and| 
young people. 182 p. N. Y. city, Teachers 
coll., Columbia univ., 1931. 31-7548 | 
Tipton, Mrs. Edna (Sibley). Parties and pic- 
nics for very young people. 217 p. N. Y., 
Thos. Y. Crowell co., 1931. 31-7775 | 
Tyau, Min-ch’ien T. Z. Two years of nation- 
alist China ed. by .. 523 p. Shanghai, | 
Kelly & Walsh, itd., 1930. 31-7615 
Ullman, Roy R. Prognostic value of certain 
factors relating to teaching success. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Mich.) 133. p. Ash- 
land, O., A. L. Garber co., 1931. 31-7779 
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Transient or Extended Visits 
A Famous Restaurant 


HOTEL PIERRE 


Fifth Avenue at 61st Street 
New York 
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Improve Slightly 
In Pacifie States 


Number of Unemployed Is 
Reduced Due to Seasonal | 
Advances in Industry, | 
Federal Service Reports | 


Some improvement in employment ton- 
ditions was shown in March among the 
States on the Pacific coast, according to 
the monthly review by the Employment 
Service, Department of Labor. (An offi- 
cial summary of the review was printed 
in the issue of April 27.) The section of 
the review dealing with the Pacific States | 
follows in full text: | 

Pacific Division 
(Including the States of Washington, Oregon, 
and California) | 


California 


» A tendency toward greater industrial ac- 
tivity manifested itself during March. Ex-| 
tensive construction about to be launched | 
should have a beneficial effect on manu-| 
facturing and other industrial lines. Agri- 
cultural work increased, and the canning 
of spinach and asparagus started, employ- 
ing large numbers of people. 

Increased activity in gold and quicksilver 
mining absorbed those miners released by 
the curtailment in copper and silver min- 
ing. Several lumber companies resumed | 
operations and many enlarged their forces. 

# While seasonal and emergency-relief work 
absorbed a good deal of unemployment, a 
considerable surplus of men and women 
continued in practically all sections of the 
State. 


Further curtailment in the oil fields has 
caused some reduction in forces employed | 
in plants dependent on this industry. Bids | 
will be called during April for State high- | 
way contracts at an estimated cost of) 
$4,972,000. 





Oregon 


Employment conditions in nearly all 
districts improved during March. Added 
logging activity and some increase in 
general construction work were fac- 
tors in reducing unemployment. Men 
were being engaged in increasing num- 
bers for agricultural work. Forest road 
and trail building, fire-prevention activi- 
ties, and other seasonal forest work will 
give temporary employment to many men. 

Railroad maintenance and highway con- 
tracts recently awarded will provide work 
for a large number of men from April to 


November. A marked oversupply of help | 


» Still existed in all industries. 
Washington 


While there was some reduction in|! 


unemployment in the State during 
March, a large surplus of labor still 
existed in the larger cities. 
improvement occurred in the _ logging 
camp, lumber mill, and other lumbering 
operations, and more men were reported 
at work. 


Agricultural activities absorbed numbers 
of workers. Railroads added to track and | 
right-of-way maintenance forces, with fur- | 
ther increases expected shortly. The sal- 
mon fishing and canning season in Alaska, 
just beginning, will employ many men. | 

Construction in progress included work | 
on the large hydroelectric and irrigation | 
dam near Wenatchee, similar units of elec- | 
trical-power and water-supply develop- | 
ment at Seattle, Tacoma, and Everett, | 
water-pipe lines, reservoirs, bridges, and 
State and county highways, with more 

Ahighway projects scheduled to start in the | 
next 30 days. | 
(The survey of conditions in the | 
States of the South Atlantic district 

| 

| 


will be printed in full text in the issue 
of May 6.) 


Bus Line Restricted | 
In Interstate Passage’ 








a | 
Ohio Limits Crossing and Re-| 
crossing of State Line 


Co.umsus, OHI0, May 4. | 

The American Stages, Inc., has been} 
authorized by the Public Utilities Com- | 
mission to operate an interstate bus line 
through Ohio via Columbus, en route be- 
tween Detroit, Mich., and Parkersburg, W. 
Va., with a provision that the buses must | 
not be run from Ohio into Kentucky and 
West Virginia at various points and re- 
turned immediately to Ohio. | 

To cross and recross the State line, the; 
Commission held, “would create a situa- | 
tion wherein a passenger who is in reality | 
seeking transportation between two points | 
in the State of Ohio would be enabled to} 
take passage upon a vehicle operating by 
the application in interstate commerce 
only. | 

The company has asked permission to 
cross the Ohio River bridges between | 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and South Portsmouth, | 
Ky., and between Ironton, Ohio, and Rus- 
sell, Ky. 

“The Commission further finds,” the 
opinion said, “it is difficult for a trans- 
portation company to control action of 
prospective passengers who seek intra- 
state transportation upon buses confined 
to interstate traffic, under the guise that | 

> the destination is beyond the boundaries 
‘@f the State, or to prevent such passenger | 
crossing a convenient State line in order | 
to board the bus at a point beyond the 
limits of the State and thus become an 
interstate passenger by subterfuge.” 








Adjustment Sought 
In Eight Labor Cases 


Three of New Disputes Are Set- 
tled During Week 


Eight new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- 
tlement during the week ended May 2, 
according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of 
the Concilation Service. Three of these 
cases were adjusted along with six old 
ones. 

At the close of the week there were 39 

@ strikes and 20 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage awaiting ad- 
judication by the Department. Follow- 
ing is a list of the new disputes: 


Majestic Silk Mills, Inc., Allentown, Pa.— 
Strike of 67 silk workers; pending; wage cut 
5 to 10 per cent 

Hod Carriers, Building and Road Laborers, 
Greenwich, Conn.—Strike of 1,016 road 
workers; pending; wage cut 

Building Trades, Houston, Tex.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of building 
craftsmen; pending; wages cut 15 to 25 per 
cent 

Deep Waterways, Joliet, I1l.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of building crafts- 
men; pending; working conditions 

Grand Theater, Scranton, Pa.—Controversy 
with two operators; pending; nonunion men 
employed 

S. K. S. Fur Dressing Co., Jersey City, N 
J.—Strike of 29 fur workers; adjusted; wage 
cut; allowed increase of $10 per week. 

Newark Silk Mill, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Strike 
of 65 silk workers; adjusted; wages cut 10 
per cent; accepted 7 per cent cut 

ie Connant Bakery and others, Detroit, Mich.— 
Threatened strike of 1,600 bakery workers; 
adjusted; wage cut $5 per week; old rates 
restored. 


“ 
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Total Loans and Discounts of Banks 
Reveal Weekly Decrease | 


For the week ended April 25, 1931,; vious week, and also exceeded the figures | 
| weekly figures available to the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce through the Survay of 
Current Business show that bank debits, 
outside New York City declined slightly 


from the preceding week, according to the 
| weekly summary of domestic business con- 


The review follows in full 


the same period in 1930. Total loans and 
discounts of Federal reserve member banks 
| were smaller than both comparative pe- 
|riods. Interest rates for time money were 
|considerably lower than the average for 
the preceding week, but call money rates 
remained the same as for the previous 
week. Both time and call interest rates 
were materially under this time last year. 
Average prices for representative stocks 
were lower than the previous week, reach- 
ing the lowest point so far this year, and 
materially under the quotations of a year 
ago. The number of commercial failures, 
as reported Sy R. G. Dun & Company, 
were more numerous than during the pre- 
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In Survey of Current Business 
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|of agricultural products declined consid- | 


| ditions issued May 4 by the Department of | 
|; Commerce. 
| text: 

| They were 11.5 per cent lower than for 
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Also 


for the corresponding week last year. | 

Wholesale prices, as measured by Fish- | 
er’s composite index of 120 commodities | 
continued the decline which was resumed | 


during the last week in March. The prices | 
erably from the previous week, while the 
decline in the price of the nonagricultural 
group was only slight. A drop was wit-| 
nessed in the price of electrolytic cop- | 
per, and the prices of cotton middling and | 
iron and steel also declined slightly from | 
the week previous. All these were mate- | 
rially lower than in 1930. | 


For the week ending April 18, increases 
occurred over the previous week in cattle | 
receipts, freight-car loadings, hog receipts, | 
lumber production, and petroleum produc- 
tion, while bituminous coal production, 
cotton receipts, steel ingot production and 
wheat receipts showed declines. 


For the period er.ded April 25, increases 
over the corresponding period in 1929, two 
years ago, occurred in bond prices, num- 
ber of business failures, Federal reserve 


ratio, net demand deposits, and time de- 
posits, 





CHECKS UP CAPACITY 
OF CONTAINERS 
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(Weeks ended Saturday, average 1923-5—100) 
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‘Law on Corrupt | 
Practices Is Said | 


To Be Inadequate 


Changes in Present Statute 
Are Recommended at 
Hearing Held Before Spe- 
cial Senate Committee 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
accounts for inconsistencies which may 
appear. 

“One reason why the accounts filed 
now are not always truthful is because 
the people filing them know that they 
will not be checked up,” the professor 
stated. 

He said he considers the primary elec- 
tions as part of the elections and that he 
believes the Federal Government can regu- 
late the primaries. 

Regulation of Purposes Urged. 

The amount of expenditures is im- 


portant, but Is mot nearly so important 
as legislatton which would check up on 
the source and outlet of the funds handled 
in a campaign. Mr. Pollock said. He 
also suggested that there be regulation 
of the purposes for which the expenses 
are used. 

Answering questions which the commit- 
tee submitted to him on the subject, Pro- 
fessor Pollock said that “Congress should 
limit itself to the control of campaign 
contributions and expenditures rather 
than attempt to enact a comprehensive 
corrupt practices act. Congress has the 
power to legislate with reference to the 
primary, and should regulate the expen- 
ditures of National Senatorial and Con- 
gressional Committees. 

“If Congress believes it advisable to 
place a definite limitation upon campaign 
expenditures, it should lay down an abso- 
lute limit, inclusive of everything, and 
unless such a limit would be set, there is 
no use setting any limit, as if would per- 
mit exasiveness in making account re- 
turns,” he declared. 


Apportionment of Expenditures 

“It seems to be impossible to prescribe 
a method limiting or controlling the ex- 
penditures alleged to have been made on 
behalf of a ticket comprising numerous 
candidates. The committee making the 
donations should be required to make a 
return showing what amounts went to 
what candidates,” he said. “A select com- 
mittee in each House of Congress should 
be appointed to investigate charges re- 
lating to excessive expenditures or cor- 
rupt practices during the course of a cam- 
paign.” 

Prof. Pollock suggested the charges 
should be reviewed by a court if a pet- 
tion with a sufficient number of signers 
should be submitted charging that the law 
had been violated in any campaign. He | 
also suggested the Federal regulation of | 
expenditures of money made by “sub-| 
sidiary” organizations, and said there 
should be a limit placed on the number 
of paid workers which a candidate should | 
be allowed to have. 

He said thare is now an absence of an 
incentive for enforcement of the present 
law, because of its ineffectiveness, and 
suggested for consideration the thought 
that if charges of violation of the law 
are proven, the seat of the candidate so 





New Employment 
Service Criticized 


Virginia Labor Chief Charges 
Lack of Federal Cooperation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
destruction of the present organization in 
the State of Virginia. The reorganization 
has gone on without the least disposition 


to advise with or cooperate with, in al 


satisfactory way, our aepartment and the/| 
officials of the State of Virginia.” 


With reference to the President’s | 
Emergency Committee for Employment, | 
Mr. Hall said that, with all due respect 
to Chairman Woods and the other mem- | 
bers of the Committee, it “has developed 
that the National Committee was more a 
fact-finding propaganda committee than 
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é General Business 1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 
Composite Index—New York Times 79.8 *80.1 95.4 95.5 96.6 109.6 109 1 
Composite Index—Business week : ‘ 77.7 *78.1 93.9 93.9 96.5 110.4 109.5 

Production 
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Wellesley College, told the Committee that 70™™4! taken as 100 


a tightening-up of the provisions of the 





Apr. Boxes, baskets and other con- 
i3,| tainers for use in marketing pro- 
108.5 duce are tested by the Depart- 
109.9 ment of Agriculture to determine 

whether they conform to capac- 


mt ity standards required to assure 
72.2 a fair measure to purchasers. 
54.2 The equipment shown above tests 
= containers of larger size. Grain 
110.7 equivalent to the supposed ca- 


125.5 pacity of the container to be 
a. tested is poured through the fun- 
nel; any excess of grain which 
overflows the container falls 


97.3 through the grating to a draw 
red below and represents the exact 
1333 deficiency in the capacity of the 
76.1 container under standard  re- 
88.9 ir -S 

at. quirement ; 

128.2 


i317 Florida Senate Approves 


105.3 | ~ . 
ie; Compensation Measure 


197.0 | / TALLAHASSEE, F1a., May 4. 
2057 | The Florida Senate, by a vote of 20 to 
96.4| 16, has passed the workmen's compensa- 
108.1 | tion bill introduced by the Senate Labor 
i. : Committee. Six amendments, covering pro- 

"| posals to include the citrus industry and 


Relative to a computed | turpentine distilleries within the act and 


to delay the effective date of the law, 
were voted down. As passed the effective 


law affecting publicity would be the best the small contributor is playing in financ- tion is made, it should include all items date of the act would be July 1, 1931. 


method of amending the laws to make ing campaigns is decreasing. 


of expense. 
campaigns fair. She said she does not| professor Earl R. Sikes of Dartmouth 


| The measure has gone to the House. 


“A definite commission, representing | 





one of functional relief.” 

“In the final analysis,” he said, “the 
| localities were left to work out their own 
' salvation.” 


believe it would be feasible to attempt 
to limit the amount spent in campaigns, 
but that the poor man should be given 
Federal aid so as to equalize the amount 
which would be at the disposal of can- 
didates. 


The power now existing relative to 
dealing with nonpolitical groups is com- 
plete, she said, as they have to account 
for their receipts and expenditures. “Pub- 
licity,”” Miss Overacker stated, “is the heart 
and soul of this matter.” 


Stating she has studied returns at the 


office of the Clerk of the House, Miss 
Overacker pointed out that the part which 


Gliding along the highways, even rough roads seem smooth. Dis- 
tances appear shorter. Speedometer readings are hard to believe— 
so quick, but calm, is the pick-up, so effortless the power flow, 
so precisely balanced this entire new Lincoln mechanism. 

No restrictions are put upon the builders of the new Lincoln 
—highly skilled automotive engineers. Their only aim is to offer 


you “fa motor car as nearly perfect as it is possible to produce.” 


College, in answering questions submitted 
by the Committee, said that “the ideal 
Situation would be for Congress to enact 
a comprehensive corrupt practices act, but 
since it 1s extremely doubtful if such a 
measure could get through it would be 
best to undertake the enactment of a 
measure limited to the control of cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures. 

“It would seem that Congress has the 
power to legislate with reference to pri- 
|mary elections,” he stated. 

Publicity of the accounts filed would 
be better than limitation of expenditures, 
he asserted, adding that if such limita- 


i 


both branches of Congress, should be em- Deputy Commissioner 
Of Insurance for Vermont 


MonrTPpe ier, Vt., May 4. 
the provisions of a 
Issuance by the Government of an elec- | Statute (S. 45) which provided for the ap- 
tion bulletin would be valuable, he stated. pointment of a Deputy Commissioner of 


powered to investigate charges relating 
to excessive expenditures or violations of | 
the corrupt practices law,’ he said. He| 
maintained that the Government should | 
provide no money for campaign funds. | 


Acting under new 


Governor Ritchie 
Upholds Spirit of 
_ Sound Liberalism 


'Declares It ‘Spirit of Mod- 
ern Science Applied to 
Politics’ as Opposed to 
Radical Principles 





| 
ANNAPOLIS, MpD., May 4. 


|_ “Liberalism,” said Governor Albert C. 
| Ritchie in an address on Collier’s radio 
| hour last night, “might be said to be the 
i= of modern science applied to poli- 
| tics.” 

| “Sound liberalism,” he said, “believes in 
| the power of society to shape its destiny 
| by the use of applied reason and intelli- 
gence. 

“It is a mistake to confuse liberalism 
with radicalism,” he continued. “Both may 

| aspire to make this a better world in which 
| to live but there is no similarity in their 
| methods of approach. 

“Liberalism believes that the ills of the 
body politic, our manifest social and eco- 
nomic injustices and maladjustments, and 
the mistakes and defects of government, 
will not cure themselves nor be cured by 
piling law upon law or converting govern- 
ment into an overloaded machine or an 
overpowered tyrant, but that these things 
can be cured only by the evolutionary 
processes of enlightened and constructive 
effort and leadership. . 

“It has faith in the sanity and common 
sense of the people. It fights ignorance 
and hypocrisy and intolerance and holds 
that government was made for man and 
not man for government. Its real 
strength lies in recognizing that its pow- 
ers are limited and that its vitality de- 
pends on its responsiveness to the will of 
the people.” 


Volume of Wholesale 
Trade at Knoxville 


Census Reports Annual Total 
Of More Than 49 Millions 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Knoxville, 
Tenn., exceeds $49,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business by all concerns 
| performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 
88 wholesalers proper in Knoxville in 1929 
amounted to $31,947,404. Those whole- 
salers employed 1,516 men and women, 
paid them $2,534,725 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $4,298,255, 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 39 establishments in the Knox- 
ville wholesale field, such as manufac- 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $17,914,- 
2.4 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 502 men and women, paid 
them $1,042,013 in salaries and wages, and 


The Committee expected to hear on May | Insurance, Robert C. Clark, Commissioner | carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 


5 the following witnesses: Albert S. Mar-| Of Banking and Insurance, has announced 


Pa.; Professor | the appointment 
Charles A. Beard, formerly of Columbia| St. Johnsbury to fill that office. 


ish, of Philadelphia, 


University; Albert S. Bard, of New York 


of Carl M. Spencer of 


apvroximate cost value of $982,033. 
The total volume of business transacted 
; by all establishments in the Knoxville 


Mr. Spencer begins his duties June 1.| wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $49,- 


City, and Thomas J. Walker, of the Penn- | He was formerly Deputy Commissioner of | 861,667.—/ssued by the Bureau of the 


sylvania Election Association. Iowa. 





Census. 


Tue New Lincoin SEVEN-PASSENGER LIMOUSINE 


ILs Appearance 4s a Promise 


AT REST, it seems in motion—so sweeping are its long, low lines. 


And they are backed by all the resources of the Ford organization. 
You will be impressed by the new Lincoln’s luxurious comfort 
and motoring stability—made possible by lengthened springs, 
wider tread, and lowered center of gravity. You will be pleased by 
the quiet smoothness of its mechanical operation. The gliding 
sensation due to the free-wheeling transmission. And you will 
appreciate the new Lincoln as a complete, individual masterpiece 


of fine car building. Prices range from $4400, f. o. b. Detroit. 
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Water Diversion | 
From Delaware | 
River Permitted 


Supreme Court Allows New 
York Portion of Flow 
Proposed by Master in In-| 
terstate Controversy 


State oF NEW JERSEY 


v. 
State of New York and City or NEw 
Yorx. 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
VENOR. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 16 Original. 

Ivane E. Mrnarp, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of New Jersey, and James M. Beck 
(Witt1am A. Stevens, Attorney General 
of New Jersey, and Georce S. HOBART 
with them on the brief), for New Jer- | 
sey; THOMAS PENNEY JR., Special Assist- 
ant Attorney General of New York 
(JoHN H. Bennett Jr., Attorney General 
of New York, with him on the brief), 
for the State of New York; ArTHuR J. 
W. Hritty, Corporation Counsel of the 
City of New York (J. JosepH LILLY, FRANK | 
H. Dear, Frank J. Coyie and Davin C. | 
BropericK with him on the brief), for 
the City of New York; Georce G. 
CHANDLER (WILLIAM A. ScHNaDER, Attor- 
ney General of Pennsylvania, with him | 
on the brief), for the Commonwealth | 
of Pennsylvania, intervenor. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 4, 1931 
Mr. Justice Hotmes delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 


This is a bill in equity by which the 
State of New Jersey seeks to enjoin the 
State of New York and the City of New 
York from diverting any waters from the 
Delaware River or its tributaries, and par- | 
ticularly from the Neversink River, Wil- 
lowémoc River, Beaver Kill, East Branch 
of the Delaware River and Little Delaware | 
a or from any part of any one of} 
them. 


INTER- 


Headwaters of Delaware 


The other rivers named are among the 
headwaters of the Delaware and flow into 
it where it forms a boundary between 
New York and Pennsylvania. The Dela- 
ware continues its course as such bound- 
ary to Tristate Rock, near Port Jervis 
in New York, at which point Pennsylvania 
and New York are met by New Jersey. 
From there the river marks the boundary 
between Pennsylvania and New Jersey un- 
til Pennsylvania stops at the Delaware 
State line, and from then on the river 
divides Delaware from New Jersey until 
it reaches the Atlantic between Cape Hen- 
lopen and Cape May. 

New York proposes to divert a large 
amount of water from the above-named 
tributaries of the Delaware and from the 
watershed of that river to the watershed 
of the Hudson River in order to increase 
the water supply of the City of New York. 
New Jersey insists on a strict application 
of the rules of the common law governing 
private riparian proprietors subject to the 
Same sovereign power. Pennsylvania in- 
tervenes to protect its interests as against 
anything that might be done to prejudice 
its future needs. 

We are met at the outset by the ques- 
tion what rule is to be applied. It is 
established that a more liberal answer 
may be given than in a controversy be- 
tween neighbors members of a _ single 
State. Connecticut v. Massachusetts, Feb. 
24, 1931. Different considerations come 
in when we are dealing with independent 
sovereigns having to regard the welfare 
of the whole population and when the 
alternative to settlement is war. 

Both States Interested 

In a less degree, perhaps, the same is 
true of the quasi-sovereignties bound to- | 
gether in the Union. A river is more than | 
an amenity, it is a treasure. It offers a} 
necessity of life that must be rationed 
among those who have power over it. 
New York has the physical power to cut 
off all the water within its jurisdiction. | 
But clearly the exercise of such a power | 
to the destruction of the interest of lower | 
States could not be tolerated. 


And on the other hand equauy little 
could New Jersey be permitted to require 
New York to give up its power altogether 
in order that the river might come down 
to it undiminished. Both States have real 
and subsiantial interests in the river that 
must be reconciled as best they may be. 

The different traditions and practices in 
different parts of the country may lead} 
to varying results but the effort always | 
is to secure an equitable apportionment 
without quibbling over formulas. See} 
Missouri v. Illinois, 200 U. S. 496, 520. | 
Kansas v. Colorado, 206 U. S. 46, 98, 117. | 
Georgia v. Tennessee Copper Co., 206 U.| 
S. 230, 237. Wyoming v. Colorado, 259 | 
U. S. 419, 465, 470. Connecticut v. Massa- 
chusetts, Feb. 24, 1931. 

This case was referred to a master and 
a@ great mass of evidence was taken. In| 
a most competent and excellent report 
the master adopted the principle of equi- | 
table division which clearly results from | 
the decisions of the last quarter of a/| 
century. Where that principle is estab-| 
lished there is not much left to discuss. | 

The removal of water to a different | 
watershed obviously must be allowed at! 
times unless States are tc be deprived of 
the most beneficial use on formal grounds. 
In fact it has been allowed repeatedly 
and has been practiced by the States con- 
cerned. Missouri vy. Illinois, 200 U. S. 496, 
526. Wyoming v. Colorado, 259 U. S. 419, | 
466. Connecticut v. Massachusetts, Feb. 
24, 1931. 

New Jersey's Complaint 

New Jersey alleges that the proposed di- 
version will transgress its rights in many | 
respects. That it will interfere with the! 
navigability of the Delaware without the | 
authority of Congress or the Secretary of | 
War. That it will deprive the State and 
its citizens who are riparian owners of 
the undiminished flow of the stream to 
which they are entitled by ths common 
law as adopted by both States. 

That it will injuriously affect water 
power and the ability to develop it. That 
it will injuriously affect the sanitary con- | 
ditions of the river. That it will do the 
same to the induStrial use of it. That it 
will increase the salinity of the lower part 
of the river and of Delaware Bay to the 
injury of the oyster industry there. That 
it will injure the shad fisheries. That it 
will do the same to the municipal water 
supply of the New Jersey towns and cities 
on the river. 

That by lowering the level of the water 
it will injure the cultivation of adjoin- 
ing lands; and finally, that it will in- 
juriously affect the river for recreational 
purposes. The bill also complains of the 
change of watershed, already disposed of; 
denies the necessity of the diversion; 
charges extravagant use of present sup- 
plies, and alleges that the plan will vio- 
late the Federal Water Power Act (but see 
U. S. Code, Tit. 16, section 861), interfere 
with interstate commerce, prefer the ports 
of New York to those of New Jersey and 
will take the property of New Jersey and 
its citizens without due process of law. 


Not Navigable Streams | 

The master finds that the above- 
named tributaries of the Delaware are 
not navigable waters of the United States | 
at and above the places where the City 


{Continued on Page 10, Column 3.) 
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Effect of Paying Debt to Mortgagee 
Without Notice of Prior Assignment 


Settlement Without Notice of Transfer Considered Release 
Under Minnesota Law, According to Decision of State 





Sr. Pavut, MIny. 
P. E. REA 


v. 
Watter B. KELiy. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 27747. 

Appeal from Hennepin County. 

Davin R. THomas and WALTER A. FERRELL 
for appellant; Stronc, Myers & CoveELL 
for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 


April 10, 1931 


Disztt, J.—Action to cancel a mort-| delivered, on May 28, 1928, and on said | 


é é The property| date was filed in the office of said regis- | 
| was owned by the plaintiff and was regis-|trar of titles as document No. 78003 and | 
tered in his name under the Torrens} memorialized on said certificate of title. | 


gage upon real property. 


statute. The mortgage was made by the 
plaintiff to the Staring Company, a cor- 
poration of Minneapolis, and by the com- 
pany assigned to the defendant. The 
claim of the plaintiff is that payment was 
made to the mortgagee. The payment if 
made was made after the assignment and 
its entry as a memorial upon the Torrens 
certificate of title and without actual 


There were findings for the defendant. 
The plaintiff appeals from the order de- 
nying his motion for a new trial. 


‘Rights of Purchaser 


Under Recording Act 


The facts are simple. On Oct. 21, 1926, 
the plaintiff was the owner of a lot in 
Minneapolis registered in his name under 
the Torrens statute. He executed to the 
Staring company, a corporation of Min- 
neapolis, a mortgage upon it for $1,400, 


due Oct. 1, 1929. Thereafter the mortgage | 


was filed in the office of the registrar of 
titles and was memorialized on the cer- 
tificate of title. Thereafter the Staring 
company, without the knowledge of the 
plaintiff, assigned the mortgage to the 


defendant and the assignment was filed | 


in the office of the registrar of titles and 
was memorialized on the certificate of 
title. 

The court finds: 

“That thereafter and without the 
knowledge of the plaintiff herein of said 
assignment, and in the belief that said 
The Staring Company was still the owner 


|of said mortgage, plaintiff paid the in- 


Supreme Court 





terest on the same and paid the principal 
by the execution of a new mortgage in 
the sum of eighteen hundred fifty 
(1,850) dollars, and on the agreement 


with said The Staring Company that said | purchaser of a mortgage and note, though) 
the |the note is negotiable, is not protected) 
| Summ of fourtesh hundred (1,900) detlars|in his security wader the recording ect, On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 


mortgage heretofore mentioned, in 


would be canceled and satisfied out of 


\the proceeds of said eighteen hundred | though directly within its terms, but is | 


fifty (1,850) dollars mortgage. 


ment of 
(1,850) 


said eighteen hundred fifty 


dollars was made, executed and 


“That thereafter said The Staring Com- 
|pany assigned said last named mortgage 
|to others, not involved in this action, 
|which assignment was filed in the office 
;of the registrar of titles and without 
|satisfying and discharging said previous 
mortgage. 

“That plaintiff herein had no actual 
|notice of the assignment of said first 


| notice by the mortgagor of the assignment.| mentioned mortgage and no constructive 


|notice of the same, except such construc- 
| tive notice as was given by the filing and 
memorializing of said assignment of 
mortgage in the office of the registrar 
of titles.” 

It is claimed by the plaintiff that these 
| facts constitute payment. That a payment 
effective to discharge a mortgage may be 
made by a subsequent mortgage is as- 





| sumed from Robbins v. Larson, 69 Minn. | 


|436, 72 N. W. 456. No claim to the con- 
jtrary is made. The finding of fact is in 
|favor of the appellant and no attack can 
be made upon it by either party to this 
appeal. 

Our law is that a mortgage, whether 
\it secures a negotiable or nonnegotiable 
|note, is a chose in action; and a pur- 
chaser of it is not protected in his se- 
curity under the recording act. He may 
enforce the personal liability of the 
maker of the note under the law mer- 
chant or the negotiable instruments act. 
This general question was _ considered 
lately in First. Nat. Bank of Goodwin v. 
Marshall State Bank, 172 Minn. 571, 216 


|N. W. 231, and Johnson v. Howe, 176 
| Minn. 287, 223 N. W. 148, where the inter- 
'vening cases are gathered back to the 





Summary of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CONTRACTS—Validity—Public policy—Contract between consumer and gas pro- 
ducing and pipe line companies— 


A contract by which a glass manufacturing company, which was the largest con- 
sumer of gas in a certain city and required a dependable supply from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 cubic feet per day, agreed to take all its requirements of gas from a certain 
natural gas-producing company so long as such company and a pipe-line company, 
controlled by the same stockholders could adequately supply the manufacturing 
company, in consideration of the pipe-line company’s agreement to build an addi- 
tional line for the service of the manufacturing company, and the settlement of a 
suit in which the manufacturing company had alleged that the producing company 
and the pipe-line company had discriminated against it and had failed to furnish 
an adequate supply, and in which the manufacturing company had sought to com- 
pel the construction of an additional pipe line for its benefit, pending an appeal 
from a judgment adverse to the manufacturing company, was not against the 
public policy of the State of Arkansas and therefore not void and unenforcible in 
a suit by the producing company and the pipe-line company against the manu- 
facturing company to enjoin the manufacturing company from taking its gas from 
its subsidiary which had completed a pipe line from gas fields to the manufacturing 
company’s plant, since the contract was not arbitrarily or unfairly imposed upon 
the manufacturing company and did not subject the manufacturing company to, 
or tend im any manner to impose upon the public, any wrong, disadvantage, or 
evil attributable to monopoly or restraint of trade.—Twin City Pipe Line Co. et al. 
v. Harding Glass Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 545, May 5, 1931. 


CONTRACTS—Validity—Public policy—Considerations applicable m determining 
public policy— 

In determining whether a contract contravenes the public policy of a State, the 
Constitution, laws and judicial decisions of the State, and also the applicable prin- 
ciples of the common law, are to be considered; the question of what constitutes 
the public policy of a State is primarily a question for the Legislature to determine 
except in so far as it is limited by the Constitution of the State.—Twin City Pipe 
Line Co. et al. v. Harding Glass Co, (Sup, Ct. U. S.)—6 U.S. Daily, 545, May 5, 1931. 


STATES—Boundaries—Boundary line between Virginia and District of Columbia— 

The boundary line between Virginia and the District of Columbia held to be at 
the high-water mark on the right or Virginia side of the Potomac River, nothing 
having since happened, as against the District of Columbia, to change this original 
line of the grant of Maryland to Lord Baltimore by the charter of Charles I.— 
Smoot Sand and Gravel Corp. v. Washington Airport, Inc. (Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. 
S. Daily, 544, May 5, 1931. 





STATES—Diversion of water—Rights as between States—Removal of water to dif- 
ferent water shed— 


Water may be removed to another watershed in determining the rights of diver- 
sion as between different States under the rule of equitable apportionment.—New 
Jersey v. New York et al. (Sup. Ct. U.S.).—6 U. 8S. Daily, 544, May 5, 1931. 


STATES—Diversion of water of river—Rights as between States—Decree determin- 
ing rights made subject to rights of Federal Government with the respect to naviga- 
ble waters— 

The decree of the Supreme Court determining the right of the City of New York 
to divert the water of the Delaware River and its tributaries, over the objection 
of New Jersey, ordered made without prejudice to the United States, and subject 
to the paramount authority of Congress and to the powers of the Secretary of 
War and Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, in respect to navigation 
and navigable waters of the United States—New Jersey v. New York et al. (Sup. 
Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 544, May 5, 1931. 





STATES—Diversion of water—Rights as between States—Application of rule of 
equitable apportionment as against common law rule governing in cases of disputes 
between private persons in same State— 


The common law rule governing the right to divert running water as between 
upper and lower riparian owners in the same State is not strictly applicable in a 
suit by the State of New Jersey to enjoin the State of New York and the City of 
New York from diverting waters from the Delaware River or its tributaries, since 
different considerations, such as the welfare of the whole population, are involved 
where the controversy is between different States; the applicable rule is that of 
equitable apportionment so that the interests of both States in the water could be 
reconciled if possible-——New Jersey v. New York et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. S. 
Daily, 544, May 5, 1931. 





STATES—Diversion of water—Right of New York to divert water of Delaware 
River as against rights of New Jersey—Decree— 


In a suit by the State of New Jersey to enjoin the State of New York and the 
City of New York from diverting waters from the Delaware River or its tributaries 
pursuant to a plan to divert 600,000,000 gallons daily for the water supply of the 
City of New York, the Supreme Court confirmed the report of the master finding 
that the taking of 600,000,000 gallons daily would not materially affect the river, its 
sanitary conditon, or its use for municipal water supply, industrial, agricultural, or 
shad fishing purposes, but that the amount should be reduced to 440,000,000 gallons 
daily, in view of the effect of the taking on the use of the river for recreation pur- 
poses and upon the oyster fisheries, that an efficient plant for the treatment of 
sewage should be constructed, and that water should be released from impounding 
reservoirs in New York sufficient to keep the flow at Port Jervis and Trenton at 
50 c.s.m., and in accordance therewith ordered the entry of-a decree, subject to 
such modifications as the court may subsequently make, that the City and the 
State of New York be permitted to take 440,000,000 gallons daily and be restrained 
from taking water in excess thereof, that such plant for the treatment of sewage 
be constructed, and that water be released from the impounding reservoirs so as to 
maintain such flow at Port Jervis and Trenton.—New Jersey v. New York et al. 
(Sup, Ct. U. $.)—6 U. S. Daily, 544, May 5, 1931. 


State Court Decisions 


MORTGAGES—Discharge—Payment by mortgagor to mortgagee without notice of 
prior assignment—Kecord of assignment on certificate of title under Torrens Act— 
Liability on note after discharge of mortgage— 


Where a mortgagor paid the mortgage debt to the mortgagee without notice of its 
prior assignment, the mortgage was discharged although the mortgagor's title was 
registered under the Minnesota Torrens statute and the mortgage and the assign- 
ment were memorialized upon the certificate of title at the time of the payment, 
since such statute did not abolish the equity rule as to the discharge of a mortgage 
by the mortgagor’s payment without notice of a prior assignment; the payment 
did not affect the mortgagor's liability to the assignee on the mortgage note, 
since the assignee was protected as an innocent holder of commercial paper.— 
Rea v. Kelley, (Minn, Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 544, May 5, 1931. 





early case of Johnson v. Carpenter, 7 
Minn. 120 (176), which first announced 
the rule. See 4 Dunnell, Minn. Dig. (2 
Ed. & Supp.), section 6284. In short, the 





|G. 8. 1923 (2 Mason, 1927), section 8226, 


} protected on the note as an innocent 


“That said mortgage to secure pay-| holder of commercial paper. This is not) 


|the prevailing rule but it is our rule. 


Equity Rules For 


Priorities Discussed 

The statute cited is not applicable to 
|the facts before us. The assignee is not 
|claimed to be other than a good faith 


| purchaser. The mortgagor claims that he! 


|has paid and upon that ground asks re- 
llief. The statute is noted only because it 
gives the background of our law and to 
| avoid confusion with an applicable statute 
soon to be mentioned. The plaintiff and 
| the defendant are innocent and one or 
the other must suffer from the wrong- 
| doing of the Staring Company. 

Beofre the recording acts equity fixed 
| priorities. Definite rules were established. 
| In Dixon v. Winch (1900), 1 chapter 736, 
| the court referring to the good faith pay- 
ment by the mortgagor to the mortgagee 
lafter the assignment of the mortgage 
| said: 

“It is well settled that where a mort- 
gage is transferred without the privity 
of the mortgagor the transferee takes 
subject to the state of account between 
the mortgagor and mortgagee at the date 
of the transfer. And it is also well set- 


‘ltled that payments of interest or pay-| 


ments on account of principal made by 
the mortgagor to the mortgagee after, 
but without notice of, a transfer must, in 


the mortgagor as against the transferee. 
|'This doctrine has been extended to the 
case where the whole mortgage debt is, 
under similar circumstances, paid off.” 

This is the general rule and often stat- 
utes declare it. By G. S. 1923 (2 Mason, 
1927), section 8225, having its origin in 
territorial times, it is provided: 

“The record as herein provided of any 





taken and deemed notice to parties; pro- 
| vided, that the record of an assignment 
of a mortgage shall not in itself be notice 
|of such assignment to the mortgagor, his 
| heirs or personal representatives, so as to 
| invalidate any payment made by either of 
| them to the mortgagee.” 

| This is a part of chapter 63 of the re- 
| vision of 1905 relating to conveyances of 
|real estate. The next section, section 
8226, gives a deed later in date but first of 
' record priority over a deed first in date 


| but later recorded and in a like way gives| 


| priority to judgments and attachments 
| over other instruments. This is the sec- 


| tion which protects the good faith pur-| 
When the Legislature by section 
| 8225 made recorded instruments construc- | 


; chaser. 


| tive notice, with the limitation as to pay- 
ment by mortgagors, it continued the 
equity rule protecting the good faith mort- 
gagor who paid to his mortgagee; or, if 
we assume that the rule would have con- 
| tinued without the statute, it protected 
the mortgagor against the need of litigat- 
jing the question. It may be argued with 
|/much reason that the limitation in the 


| statute was inserted through caution to; 


| avoid a construction of the recording act 
at-variance with the equity rule; and that 
without the statutc the law would be as 
it is with it. The cases under the statute 
are cited in 4 Dunnell, Minn. Dig. (2 ed. 
& Supp. section 6287). 


Cases Showing Effect 
Of Recording Transfers 


Section 8225 was construed in Olson v. 
Northwestern Guaranty Loan Co., 65 Minn. 
475, 68 N. W. 100. The mortgagor in that 
case paid the amount due on the mort- 


out notice of the assignment though it 
was recorded. Referring to the statute the 
court said: 

“This leaves the law unchanged as to 
the effect of payment. The loan company 
was the original mortgagee, and the only 
| party with whom the plaintiff ever dealt 


and mortgage. It was from the defend- 
}ant company that the plaintiff obtained 


given. 
would have a right to presume that the de- 
fendant still had the mortgage in _ its 
| possession. As she had no_ notice, 
either actual or constructive, of the as- 
signment, she had a right to pay the 
mortgage to the defendant itself, or its 
legally authorized agents, which she did.” 
In Blumenthal v. Jassoy, 29 Minn. 177, 
there was involved the payment of the 
amount of the note by the maker to the 
payee before maturity. Referring to the 
statute quoted the court said: 
“Independent of this statute, a debtor 
paying his debt (not evidenced by an im- 
mature negotiable instrument) to his cred- 
itor, at any time before knowledge or 
notice of an assignment by the latter, 
in effect discharges the debt, and a prior 
assignment gives no right of further re- 
covery; but such payment after notice of 
assignment is no defense to an action by 
the assignee. Other parts of the recording 
| law give to the record of certain instru- 
| ments the effect of constructive notice of 
| their execution. The effect of the statute 
| quoted is simply to provide that the rec- 
ord of the assignment of a mortgage shall 














| 
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Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


May 4, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
ret, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Clarence M. Elder, and Percy L. 
Patrick, of Washington, D. C.; Benjamin 
E. Lanham, Silver Spring, Md.; Roy W. 
Johns, Chicago, Ill.; and Ralph G. Lock- 
wood, Indianapolis, Ind., were admitted 
to practice. 

Patents 

No. 2644. Ex parte Samuel G. Stuckey. 
Improvement in method of feeding molten 
glass into molds. Argued by Mr. John S. 
Barker for appellant, and by Mr. Howard 8. 
Miller for the Patent Office. 


No. 2686. The Simoniz Co. v. Permaniz- 
ing Stations of America. Trade mark for 
cleaner for auto bodies, etc. Argued by 


Mr. Edward S. Rogers for appellant, 
pearance for appellee. 

No. 2645. Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co. v. Banner Rock Products Co Trade 
mark for insulation. Argued by Mr. Ed- 
ward 8. Rogers for appellant. and by Mr. 
Ralph G. Lockwood for appellee. 

No, 2703. Montgomery Ward & Co., 
v. Sears, Roebuck & Co 
ammunition. Argued by 


no ap- 





Inc., 
Trade mark tor 
Mr. William Ne- 


varre Cromwell for appellant, and by Mr. 
C. Paul Parker for appellee. 
No, 2716. Ex parte John T. Stoney. Im- 


provement in method of cleaning castings. 
Submitted on brief by appellant. and ar- 
gued by Mr, Howard S&S. Miller for the Pat- 
ent Office. 


the absence of collusion, be allowed to| 


gage after it had been assigned but with-| 


as having an interest or right in the note) 


the money, to whom the mortgage was! 
In the absence of any notice, she} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Supreme Court 
Rules on District 


Of Columbia Line 


High Water Mark on Vir- 

ginia Side of Potomac 
| River as in Original Grant 
| Retained as Boundary 
| 





Smoot SAND AND GRAVEL CORPORATION 
v. 
WASHINGTON AIRPORT, INCORPORATED. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 678. 


of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 
HOMAS D. THacHeER (SETH W. RICHARDSON, 
| G. A. Iverson, Pau. W. Kear and Erwin | 


N. GRISWOLD with him on the brief), for | 
the petitioner; Wovrs Trrus for re-| 
spondent. | 


Opinion of the Court 
| May 4, 1931 


Mr. Justice Hoimes delivered the opin- 


jon of the court. 1 


This suit was brought by the respondent | 
for an injunction against alleged tres- 
passes on land between high and low) 
|water mark on the Virginia side of the| 


|Potomac River opposite the District of | 
Columbia. It was brought originally in| 
the Circuit Court of Arlington County 
Va., and on the petition of the defendant, 
\the Smoot Sand and Gravel Co., was} 
|removed to the District Court of the! 
|United States for the Eastern District} 
jof Virginia. That court dismissed the} 
jcase for want of jurisdiction, but the de- 
cree was reversed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 44 F. (2d) 343. A writ of| 
certiorari was granted by this court. ° | 
| The Circuit Court of Appeals states that) 
|the sole question presented is whether} 
|the boundary line between Virginia and 
the District of Columbia is at high or'| 
at low water mark on the Virginia side 
lof the Potomac, and that is the only 
question argued here. In view of the 
|previous decisions and intimations of this 
}court it does not need extended discus- 
|sion now. 

It must be assumed, notwithstanding | 
some suggestion of ancient controversies, | 
that the title of Maryland was that con-| 
veyed to Lord Baltimore by the charter 
of Charles I and ran to and_ along the| 
|\farther bank of the Potomac River. Ma- 
|rine Railway & Coal Co. v. United States, | 
1257 U. S. 47, 63. This means that the 
|boundary was the usual high water mark, | 
| Oklahoma v. Texas, 260 U. S. 606, 626,) 
jet seq.; question is| 








so that the only 
‘change the original lines. 


| | 
Previous Controversies 


At the present stage of this old dis- 
{cussion the most important inquiry is 
raised by the supposed contradiction be- 
|tween the language of this court in set- 
| tling the decree in Maryland v. West Vir- 
ginia, 217 U. S. 577, and that in the later 
|case Of Marine Railway & Coal Co. v. 
| United States, 257 U.S. 47. With regard 
to that it is to be noticed that Mr. Justice 
Day who wrote the earlier decision took 
part also in the later and seems to have 
agreed with it. There was no adequate 
reason why he should not have agreed. 

Maryland v. West Virginia was a suit 
to settle a portion of the boundary line 
between those States. The decision could | 
|not affect the District of Columbia. It 
|relied primarily upon an arbitration upon 
the issue in 1877, in which it was ad- 
|mitted that the original Doundary was 
|high water mark on the Virginia side, 
{but held that the low water mark was! 
lestablished by prescription. ‘The arbitra-| 


|tion also relied upon a Compact of 1785,| ~~ 


{1 Dorsey, Maryland Laws, 1692-1839, p.| 
187; 12 Hening, Virginia Statutes, p. 50, 
| giving it a construction to which we can 
|not agree. Prescription was a_ sufficient 
|reason for the decision, and could not be 
invoked against the District. 

Decreee Reversed 


The compact is seen in a different light 
in Marine Railway & Coal Co. v. United 
States. As stated in 257 U. S. 64, article 
'7 gave the citizens of each State full 
property in the shores of the river ad- 
joining their lands and the privilege of 
carrying out wharves, &c., but left the 
question of boundary open to long con- 
tinued disputes. The rights of private} 
citizens established by article. 7 and 
further cared for by article 12 giving citi- 
zens of each State having lands in the 
other liberty to transport to their own 
State the produce of such lands or to re- 
move their effects, free of any charge 
or tax. ‘i 

But private ownership does not affect 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 7,] 
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‘Journal of the Court of 
Claims of the United States 


May 4, 1931 


Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
| Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
|Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
|liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 
| Judges. 

Admitted to practice: Louis J. Altkrug, 
| Percy W. Phillips, Maurice R. Barnes, 
|Frank Healy, Carmi A. Thompson, Chas. 
|H. Small, Geo. G, Box. 

Judgments for plaintiff: J-689. Cornelius D 
Meaney, $2,282.34, opinion by Judge Little- 
ton; J-667, H. P. McKenney et al., $2,942.57, 
}opinion by Judge Littleton; J-659. Elizabeth 
A. Wedlake, $389.25, see memorandum. 





Petition dismissed and judgment in favor 
|U. S.: J-62, Madeira Yosemite Big Tree Auto 
|Co, et al.. Opinion by Judge Williams; J-618 


| Green, 


| Demurrer sustained and petition § dis- 
}missed: K-377, The Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York, Opinion by Judge Littleton 
Demurrer overruled without prejudice 
130, Dawnic Seamship Co. 

Case remanded and referred 
sioner: J-35, Gilbert H. Pearsall, 
Judge Littleton. 

| Case remanded: K-89, Johnson 
}of California, see order. 

Orders directing plaintiffs to show cause in 
K-510, Mechanical Mfg. Co.; K-511, Mechani- 
| cal Mfg. Co.; K-550, L. W. Wilsom Co., Inc; 
| L-419, Warner & Swasey Co. 
| Order dismissing petitions in: K-270, The 
| McIntosh-Bowers-West Co.; L-119. Boynton 
Wool Scouring Co.; L-313, Meltru-Steel Prod- 
| ucts Co.; L-347, Peoples Pittsburgh Trust Co.; 
L-417, High Rock Knitting Co.; I.-427, John 
L. Hurlburt; L-447, May W. Strong; L-448 
Lucius B. Cranska et al.; L-461, George Gibbs 
| Sherrill; L-473, W. F. Johnson Lumber Co,; 
| L-484, First National Bank of Beaver Falls; 
|M-25, Providence Braid Co. 


Wausau Sulphite Fibre Co, opinion by | 


| 
L 
to Commis- 
Opinion by 


& Higgins 


Plaintiff's motion for new trial overruled 
| in: H-228. Kingan & Co. 
| Cases dismissed: K-66, Boyle Valve Co.; L- 
163, John Sanford Barnes; L-164, William B. 
Dillon. 

Cases argued and submitted: L-168, The 


Creek Nation, by Hon. Charles B. Rugg 
for defendant and Mr. BE. J. Vam Court for 
| plaintiff; Cong. 17339, North American Dredg- 
ing Co, by Mr, B. B, Gilman for defendant, 


no appearance for plaintiff; J-204, Minne- 
sota & Ontario Paper Co. by Mr. F. K. Dyar 
for defendant and Mr. Orville Smith for 
| plaintiff; H-14, Bowring & Company, by Mr 
| Donald. Horne for plaintif and Mr. G. H 
Foster for defendant; J-580, Lewis A. Crossett 
Company, by Mr. Donald Horme for plain- 


tif and Mr. G. H. Foster for defendant; 
H-63, New York Lubricating Company, by Mr. 
Donald Horne for plaintiff and Mr. G. H. Fos- 
ter for defendant; 


J-389, Bryant & Detwiler 


Company, by Hon Thomas G. Haight for 
plaintiff and Hon. Charles B, Rugg for de- 
fendant. 


|. Trial calendar for May 5, 1931: D-417, The 
| Levering & Garrigues Co.; D-418. The Lever- 
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ing & Garrigues Co.; K-166. M. J. Whittle 
| Association; K-50, Briggs & Turivas, Inc.; K- 
444. Clay Products. Inc.; L-213, C. L. Wine- 
coff; L-332, O. S, Reading. 





Supreme Court 


To Adjourn Junel 





Concludes Hearings and Re- 
cesses; to Reconvene | 
On May 18 | 





The Supreme Court of the United States 
will adjourn its present term on June l,; 
Chief Justice Hughes announced from the| 
bench on May 4. 

The hearing of arguments was con- 
cluded on May 4. After handing down) 
opinions in three cases, including the Dela- 
ware River diversion case, amd the hear- 
ing of two cases, the court recessed until 
May 18, when it will return for the pur- 
pose of handling down decisions in cases 
now under advisement. Sessions will also 
be held, according to the order of the 
court, om May 25 and on June 1. 


Cigar Tax Receipts — 


| 


Decline 16Per Cent | 
For 9 Months’ Period 


Yield From Cigarette Levy 
Remains Almost Identical, | 
Bureau of Internal Reve-| 
nue States 











Receipts from the Federal tax on cigars 
during the nine months’ period ended | 
March 31 were approximately 16 per cent 
less than for the corresponding period | 
last year, a comparative statement made 
public by the Bureau of Intermal Revenue 
May 5 reveals. The yield from the ciga- 
rette tax during the two periods was al- 
most identical, the statement shows, 
whereas the levy on manufactured tobacco 
and snuff fell off about 3 1-3 per cent. 

During the 1930 period the tax on cigars | 
amounted to $16,394,723: in 1931 to $13, 
761,961. The yield from the cigarette tax 
for the nine months ended March 31, 1930, 
was $265,104,168 and for the same period 
in 1931, $264,667,376. Manufactured to- 
bacco and snuff produced $50,579,167 in 
1930 and $48,898,776 in 1931. 

North Carolina, the staterment shows, 
paid more than 62 per cent of the ciga- 
rette tax_in 1931, or $165,892,877 out of a 
total of $264,667,376. Virginia was second 
with $65,998,649, and New Jersey third 
with $11,278,631. New York dropped from 
$10,487,000 in 1930 to $2,422.459 in 1931, | 


Pennsylvania Return Greatest | 


The yield from the levy on cigars was 


instrument properly recorded shall be|whether anything has happened since to|greater in Pennsylvania than any other 


State, being $4,200,174 or double that of 
any other State. New Jersey with a total 
slightly over $2,000,000 was second, and 
Florida was third with $1,790,842. 

Total collections from tobacco manu- 
facturers for the fiscal years 1926-1931, 
according to the Bureau's summary, were 
as follows: 1926, $370,666438; 1927, $376,- 
170,205; 1928, $396,450,041; 1929, $43- 
444,543; 1930, $450,339,060, amd 1931 (9 
months), $328,404,149. In comparing these 
figures, it is noted that the Revenue Act| 
of 1926 reduced the rates of tax on all 
classes of large cigars and on small cigars, 
effective March 29, 1926. and repealed the 
special tax on manufacturers of cigars, 
cigarettes and tobacco, effective July 1, 
1926. 

“Stamp taxes,” according to the anal- 
ysis, produced $77,728,669 during the fiscal | 
year 1930, whereas the total for the first 
nine months of this year is only $36,739,- 
412, divided as follows: Bonds of indebted- 
ness and capital stock issues, $11,949,577: 
capital stock sales or transfers, $19,571,949; 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 
PUBLISHED Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES Darr 
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Board of Tax Appeals 
Announces’ Decisions 


Promulgated May 4 
Pine Ridge Mines Company. Docket No, 
21329. 

Held, respondent did mot err in re- 
fusing to credit the petitioner with 
any part of its contribution to the 
total income and profits taxes paid 
upon the consolidated met income of 
the petitioner and two other corpora- 
tions, which were not affiliated within 
the meaning of the taxing statute 
during the taxable year, the total tax 
beimg paid by one of the corporations 
other than petitioner, amd the whole 
amount so paid later having been re- 
funded or credited to said corpora- 
tion. 


Frank G. Warden, Severs Hotel Company, 
W. B. Nation. Docket Nos. 36756, 
32596 and 38993. 


Where a corporation sells a part 
of its assets and the amount received 
therefor is paid directly to two stock- 
holders owning all the stock except 
a@ single qualifying share, the trans- 
action is a sale by the corporation 
and the profit realized, if any, is an 
element of its gross income. 


Iceland, Incorporated. Docket No. 38060, 


The petitioner was sued for an un- 
paid balance of rent im the amount 
of $29,000. It settled the _ suit for 
$20.000. Part of this amount_had 
been properly accrued and deducted on 
returns for prior years and should 
not be deducted again. Part had been 
accrued but the accruals reversed 
within the year under circumstances 
which would not permit the amount 
to be taken as a deduction for the 
year. This latter amount was a proper 
deduction in the year of settlement. 
The difference between the $29,000 and 
the $20,000 was never accrued or de- 
ducted as rent and was not income 
in the year of settlement. 

379 Madison Avenue, Inc. 
38290. 


Depreciation or Obsolescence. Where 
it Goes not appear from the evidence 
that an extraordinary process 0° be- 
coming obsolete actually set in at any 
time during the taxable year, no more 
is allowable than the deduction for 
depreciation based upon the ordinary 
useful life of the property under a 
lease agreement. 

The amount of cost of a building 
erected upon leased ground, return- 
able to the lessee, petitiomer, through 
annual deductions, should not in- 
clude a portion of the _ said cost 
shown by the evidence to have been 
borne by the lessor. 

Amounts of admittedly ordinxry ex- 
pemse, taxes and interest capitalized 
in error on the books are not return- 
able through deductions for depre- 
ciation. 

Capital Expenditures. Incidental to 
the negotiation of certain highly prof- 
itable lease agreements with desirable 
tenants for its building, the petitioner 
as an inducement took over from these 
tenants leases to quarters elsewhere 
with short remaining terms. For the 
purposes of this case the losses thus 
intentionally incurred are held to be 
properly deductible pro rata over the 
life terms of the profitable tenancies, 

Net Losses. A period Of preparation 
preliminary to beginning regular op- 
eration is not included in the net loss 
privilege of section 204 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921. Harrisburgh Hos- 
pital, Inc., 


Docket No, 


321: playing cards, $3,807,563. 

The greatest falling off in the stamp 
eae Was on capital stock sales or trans- 
fers, which during the first nine months 
of 1930 yielded $34,986,320. The total so 
far this year is less tham 60 per cent 
of that amount. 


Announcing 


the most interesting 


Life Insurance policy 


ever offered 


+ 


THE EQUITABLE’Ss NEW 





Designed to meet an Increased 


Need for Life 


Insurance at a 


time of Temporarily Restricted 


Buying Power. 


A Low Initial Premium Policy 
With Convenient Adjustment 
Options After 5 or 10 Years to 


cluded. 


FOR 





27 


Address... 











¥ 


a 


Fit Your Economic Progress. . 
Developed After Months of 
Scientific Study to meet Current 
Business Conditions. ; 
All Standard Features In- 
e 
ASK ANY EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE 
DETAILS AND RATES e OR SEND 
COUPON FOR BOOKLET 
THE 
EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 
dialed tess; Sbiibaenitinihen. Manteca: 
Please semd me your booklet, ‘* The New Economie Adjust- 
ment Policy,’’ with rates and options for Age........___ 
Name. 
aaah Killin a 
” 
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* State License Tax 
On Chain Stores 
Is Found Valid 


Federal Court Holds Vir- 
ginia Levy on Merchants 
Is Not Discriminatory | 
Against Group Systems | 





RIcHMOND, Va., May 4.| 


The Virginia license tax on merchants | 
does not discriminate against chain stores, 
a@ specially constituted three-judge Fed- 
eral court has just held in an injunction 
proceeding brought by the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Co. 

Under a 1930 amendment to the statute, 
every distributing house in the State is 
required to have a separate license and 
the goods distributed through such house 
are regarded as purchases, which is the 
basis of a graduated tax with regressive 
rates. 

The statutory tribunal consisted of Cir- 
cuit Judges Elliott Northcott, John J. Par- 

¢ ker and District Judge Morris Soper. 
Judge Soper dissented. 

The majority opinion signed by Judges 

Northcott and Parker, said in part: 
Suit in Equity 

“This is a suit in equity brought by 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany against the tax administering offi- 
cials of the State of Virginia seeking to 
enjoin these officials from imposing upon 
or collecting from the plaintiff a dis- 
tributing house license tax under section 
188 of the State tax code. The com- 
plainant, an Arizona corporation, operated 
in Virgina during 1929 approximately 226 
retail grocery stores. Of these approxi- 
mately 190 were served by what is known 
as a distributing house located in Rich- 
mond. 
ing house was distributed not only to 
local stores but was also shipped to those 
of complainant operated in North Caro- 
lina, West Virginia and Tennessee. About 
80 per cent of the goods in the distribut- 


Merchandise from this distribut- | 








Journal and Calendar of 


THE SUPREME CouRT 
> OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down three opinions on 
May 4 and decided three cases without 


opinion. Petitions for review were 
granted in one case and denied in 11 
cases. 


Adjournment for the term on June 1 
was ordered. The court recessed its 
sessions until May 18. 

The full text of the journal for May 
4 follows: 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter. Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 
Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. 
Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts 

Donald Gottwald, of Akron. Ohio: Louis 
B. Ewbank, of Indianapolis, Ind.; Michael 
G. Luddy, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Manuel 
Guevara Zamora, of Manila. P. 1.; G. H. 
Birrell, of Warren, Ohio; George W. Se- 
crest, Of Warren, Ohio: Howard Booher, of 
Warren, Ohio; Harry D. Williams, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Alan V. Parker, of Niagara 
Falls. N. Y., were admitted to practice. 


Decisions Accompanied 
By Written Opinions 


No. 330. Twin City Pipe Line Company 
and Industrial Oil & Gas Company, pe- 
titioners. vy. Harding Glass Company On 


writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cult Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 


cult. Decree reversed with costs, and the 
cause remanded to the District Court of 
the United States for the Western Dis- 


trict of Arkansas for further proceedings in 
conformity with the opinion of this court 
Opinion by Mr. Justice Butler 

No. 16, Original. The State of New Jer- 


sey, complainant, v. The State of New York 
and the City of New York. Report of the 


Special Master confirmed. A decree to be 
entered in accordance with the provisions 
contained in the opinion. Opinion by Mr 
Justice Holmes The Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Roberts took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case 

No. 678 Smoot Sand and Gravel Cor- 
poration, petitioner. v. Washington Airport 
Inc. On writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeais for the 


Fourth Circuit. Decree reversed with costs 
and cause remanded to the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia for further proceedings in 
conformity with the opinion of this court. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice Holmes. Dissenting 
opinion by Mr. Justice McReynolds. 


ing house was manufactured by the com- Chief Justice Hughes 


plainant or purchased outside the State 
and shipped to the distributing house. 
About 20 per cent was purchased from 
Virginia manufacturers and wholesalers. 
About 45 per cent of the goods sold by 
the complainant in Richmond does not 
pass through local distributing house. 

“Section 170 of the Virginia Constitu- 
tion provides that the general assembly 
may levy a license tax upon any busi- 
ness which can not be reached by an ad 
valorem system. Section 188 of the tax 
code is a statute levying an annual li- 
cense tax upon merchants. In 1928 the 
general assembly amended this by the ad- 
dition of a paragraph which reads ‘For 
every distributing house or place én this 
State other than the house or place of 
manufacture operated by any persons, 
firm or corporation engaged in the busi- 
ness aS a merchant in this State for the 
purpose of distribuling goods, wares or 
merchandise among his or its retail stores, 
a separate merchant's license shall be re- 
quired and the goods distributed through 
such house or place shall be regarded 
as purchases for the purpose of measur- 
ing the license tax.’ 


Wholesale License Tax 


“In addition to the tax on retail stores 
the State also levies a license tax on 
wholesale stores equal in amount to that 
levied on distributing houses. 

“The complaint contends that the dis- 
tributing house license is invalid as vio- 
lative of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Federal Constitution for the reason 
that it imposes an arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable classification and therefore de- 
nies the corporation the equal protection 
of law. 

“In recent years owing to the rapid 
growth and development of what is known 
as chain stores there have been a number 
of court decisions, both State and Fed- 
eral, dealing with taxation as attempted 
to be applied to these stores and in prep- 
aration of this opinion the court has ex- 
amined as many as can be found. * * * 

“It is contended by the complainant that 
the taxing of a distributing warehouse is 

, merely an effort to place additiona] bur- 
den on chain stores and cause them to 
pay a greater tax than retail stores en- 
gaging in the same business and that a 
distributing house is merely a necessary 
incident to the retail stores and not tax- 
able separately. The respondents con- 
tend that a distributing house that dis- 
tributes to stores is in the same class as 
a wholesale house and performs the same 
functions and requires the same fire, police 
and other public service protection. Fur- 
ther the respondents contend that a re- 
tail store owned and operated singly when 
it sells goods to the public sells them bur- 
dened with wholesale and retail tax and 
that where a number of stores operated to- 
gether as here, the complainant virtually 
does its own wholesaling and the goods 
are sold subject only to the retail tax. 
It is further contended by the respondent 
that the distributing house is properly 
classified as a wholesale house And it 
is conceded that the tax imposed by the 
Statute in question here is equal to the 
tax on a wholesale house. 

‘Distribution’ Defined 

“Certainly ‘all persons similarly circum- 
stanced are treated alike. Everyone who 
operates a distributing house is subiect 
to a tax. 
meaning ‘to divide among several or many. 
Manifestly there can be no distribution 
unless there is more than one to which 
to distribute. Every distributing house 
performs the function of a_ wholesale 
*house and to classify a distributing house 
with a wholesale house for the purpose of 
taxation is certainly reasonable and not 
arbitrary. 

“It is contended that there no real 
difference between complainant's distribu- 
ting house and a place maintained by a 
large department store from which goods 
are supplied to various departments and 
that to tax one and not the other is dis- 
crimination. We do not agree with this 
contention. The one is a place corre- 
sponding to a wholesale house, the other 
simply a_ storage house, and to classify 
them differently for taxing purposes is 
within the province of the State. This 
particular statute has been held consti- 
tutional by the Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals in the case of the State against 
the Bibee Grocery Company. We agree. 
The injunction asked will be denied and 
the bill dismissed.” 


. 


® 


1S 


cudge Soper in his dissenting opinion | 


said: 

“The objectionable feature of the stat- 
ute is its failure to tax all alike in like 
circumstances. The law applies only to a 
distributing house operated by a person 
who has two or more retail stores. It 
has no application to a person who oper- 
ates only one retail store no matter how 
large a business is done. The essential) 
defect remains that the statute deliber- 
ately excepts from the tax, warehouses 
Substantially similar to those made sub- 
ject to its burdens.” 


Graf Zeppelin Cruises 

The Graf Zeppelin will have a _ busy 
season in 1931. The famous German diri- 
gible is scheduled to voyage to South 
America, Egypt, Norway and Spain and 
to make short cruises. Passengers will be 
taken on short “round tours” from vari- 
ous of the zeppelin’s stop-over points at 
a charge of about $145 each. (Department 
of Commerce.) 
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Webster defines ‘distribute’ as | 


| 


Announces Court Orders 


The Chief Justice announced the fol- 
lowing orders of the court 

No. 748. May Norwood and Carlisle Nor- 
wood, appellants, v. John J. Bennett Jr., 


Attorney General of the State of New York. 
et al., etc Appeal from the District Court 
of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York Per curiam: Decree 
affirmed; Lehon y. City of Atlanta, 242 U 
S. S. 53. 55. 56; Gundling v. Chicago, 177 
U. S. 183, 186; Brazee v. Michigan, 241 U. S. 
340; Hall v. Geiger-Jones Co., 242 U. S. 539. 

No. 698 Liberty Central Trust Company, 
a corporation, and Meredith C. Jones, 
Trustees, appellants, v. Greenbrier College 
for Women, a corporation, et al. Appeal 
from the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of West Virginia 
Per curiam Decree affirmed Dohany v. 
Rogers, 281 U. S. S. 362. 366; Bragg v. Weaver, 
251 U S. 57, 62; Sweet v. Rechel, 159 U. S 
380, 402; Backus v. Ft. Street Union Depot 
Co., 169 U. S. 557, 568 

No. 624 Thomas |! Wolfe, 
Wolfe and Ida B. Sturgess, 
Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary 
Appeal from the District 
United States for the 
of Louisiana Per curiam 
Dohany Vv Rogers, 281 
Bragg v. Weaver, 251 U 
Rechel, 159 U. S. 380, 
Street Union Depot Co 

No. 804 Louisiana Public Service Com- 
mission, ete et al., appellants. v. The 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company et 
al.; and 

No. 805. 
pellants, v. 


Grace C 
appellants, v. 
ot War, et al 
Court of the 
Western District 
Decree affirmed. 
U. 8S. 362, 36; 
57, 62: Sweet v. 
Backus v. Ft. 
169 U. S. 557, 569. 


s 
402; 


State of Louisiana et 
The United States of 
et ai In these cases probable jurisdic- 
tion is noted The motion to advance is 
granted and the cases are advanced and as- 
signed for argument on Monday, Oct. 5 
next, after the case heretofore assigned for 
that day. 


al., ap- 
America 


Petitions for Certiorari 
Granted and Denied 


No. 899 Southern Railway Company, pe- 
tioner, Vv Edward Walters, a minor, etc. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
iEighth Circuit granted 

No. 756. North Star Chemical Works, Inc., 
petitioner, v. The United States Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
denied 

No. 823 Frank A. Mahutga. petitioner, 


v. Minneapolis 
Railway Company 
tiorari to the 
of Minnesota denied 

No. 825 H. A. Wroe, petitioner, v. James 
W. Bass, Collector of Internal Revenue 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit denied 

No. 829 The Farmers 
State Bank of Morganville, Kans., etc., pe- 
tition H. W. Koeneke, Bank Commis- 
sioner of the State of Kansas. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
the State of Kansas denied 

No. 830 St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company and United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company petitioner v J We 
Bridges Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court the State of Mis- 
sissippi denied 

No. 832 Lippman's 
tioner, v. D. B. Heiner, Collector of Internal 
Revenue, etc Petition for writ of certi- 
orari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit denied 

No. 840 Port Angeles Western Railroad 
Company petitioner Clallam County, 
Wash., et al Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit denied 

No. 844. Wilie H. Underhill, petitioner. y 
The United States of America Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit denied 

No. 855 Missour! Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, petitioner A. A. Guillory. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of Civil 
Appeals 6th Supreme Judicial District, 
State of Texas, denied 

No. 870 John P. Good, 
the Interstate Securities 
tioner, v. John T. Derr 
of certiorari to the 
Court of Appeals for 
denied 

No 


St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Petition for writ of cer- 


Supreme Court of the State 


and Merchants 











of 


Incorporation, peti- 





as Receiver 
Company, 
Petition 
United States 
the Seventh 


of 
peti- 
for writ 
Circuit 
Circuit 





898 Peter B. Freund and Gertrude 
Davis, petitioners E. H. Johnson, Trus- 
tee. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circ denied 

The Chief Justice also 


following order 


announced the 
Order 
will take a recess from 
May 18; from that day 
and from that day 
upon which day 
term 


The court 
until Monday 
Monday, May 25 
Monday, June 1 
adjourn for the 


today 
until 
until 


it will 


Submission and Disposition 


Of Miscellaneous Motions 


No. 754 A. D. Cummins and Company, 
petitioner The United States. Submis- 
sion of petition for writ of certiorari post- 
oned until Monday, May 25, next with 
eave to the respondent to file a brief by 
that date on motion of Mr. Solicitor Gen- 





eral Thacher for the respondent 

No. 425 Group No. 1 Oil Corporation, 
petitioner, v. James W. Bass, Collector of 
internal Revenue, etc. Leave granted to 
file brief of the State of Teras, as amicus 


curiae in support of petition for rehearing, 
and issuance of mandate stayed on motion 
of Mr. W. W. Spalding in that behalf 

No, 863. Parlex Holding Corporation, pe- 
titioner, v. City of New York. Submission 
of petition for writ of certiorari postponed 
until Monday, May 25, next on motion of 
Mr. Martin Conboy for the petitioner 

No Original The State of Wash- 
ington, complainant, v. The State of Or- 
egon. Motion for leave to file bill of com- 
plaint submitted by Mr. Blaine Mallon in 
behalf of for the complainant. 


counsel 


Petitions Submitted for 


Writs of Certiorari 


No. 828 Stacy-Vorwerk Company, peti- 
tioner, v. C. L. Buck, doing business as C 
L. Buck & Son et al Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Wyoming submitted by Mr. Michael 
A. Rattigan for the petitioner 

No. 843 Southern Transportation Com- 
pany et al petitioner, v. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia submitted by Mr 
Karl Knox Gartner for the petitioners, and 





by Mr. Nelson Thomas and Mr, Daniel W. 
Knowlton for the respondent. 

No. 848. Chicagoft Extension Gold Min- 
ing Company, petitioner, v. Alaska Handy 
Gold Mining Company. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. W. H. Metson and Mr. A. H. 
Ricketts for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
F. W. Clements and Mr. Lawrence H. Cake 
7, the respondent. 

0. 849. State of Utah, petitioner, 
The United States of Americe, and 


Vv. 


No. 877. Carbon County Land Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica et al. Petitions for writs of certiorari 


to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit submitted by 
Mr. George P. Parker and Mr. Mahlon E. 


Wilson for the petitioner in No. 849; by 
Mr. Samuel A. King for the petitioner in 
No. 877, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General 


Richardson, Mr. Claude R. Branch. Mr. Nat 
M. Lacy, and Mr. Paul D, Miller for the re- 
spondent. 


No. 850. The Bauer Brothers Company, 
petitioner, v. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Homer C. Corry for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. 
Assistant Attorney Genera] Youngquist, Mr. 


Contract for Gas — 


_ Supply Held to 


| Supreme Court Upholds Ar- 





Claude R. Branch, Mr. Sewall Key, Mr. 
John G. Remey, and Mr. William H. Riley 
Jr. for the respondent. 

No. 851. Mike Salibo, petitioner, v. The 


United States of America. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. E. Howard McCaleb Jr. for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor Geneit.! 
Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Youngquist, Mr. Claude R, Branch, Mr. 
Mahlon D. Kiefer, and Mr. W. Marvin Smith 
for the respondent. 


No. 853. B. J. Palmer, petitioner, v. The 
Aeolian Company. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit submitted 
by Mr. A. G. Bush for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Joe R. Lane for the respondent. 


_No. 856 Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Company of Texas, petitioner, v. W. H. 
Hempkins. Petition for writ ‘of certiorari 


to the Court of Civil Appeals, Sixth Supreme 
Judicial District, State of Texas, submitted 
by Mr. Joseph M. Bryson, Mr. C. C. Huff, 
Mr. C. S. Burg and Mr. H. E. Howell for 


the petitioner, 

No. 857. Jim Bonner, petitioner, v. The 
United States of America; and 

No. 858. Jim Bonner, petitioner, v. The 
United. States of America. Petition for 
writs of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 


Circuit submitted by Mr. George W. Dodd 
for the petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor 
General Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Youngquist. Mr. Claude R. Branch, 
Mr. Mahlon D. Kiefer, and Mr. W. Marvin 
Smith for the respondent. 


No. 862. John Wright et al., petitioners, 
v. The Federal Reserve Life Tnparanon Com- 
pany et al Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Supreme Court of the State of 
Kansas submitted by Mr. Thomas F. Doran 
and Mr. Frank Doster for the petitioners, 
and by Mr. J. H. Brady for the respondent. 

No. 866. Southern Railway Company, pe- 
titioner, v. R. R. Moore, as hacatniatsater, 
etc. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of the State of South 
Carolina submitted by Mr, 8. R. Prince, Mr. 
H. O'B. Cooper, Mr. Frank G. Tompkins and 


Mr. L. E. Jetlries for the petitioner. 
No. 876 Champ Sprin , y 
. : & Company, pe- 
tioner, v. The United States of America. 


Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 


States Circuit Court of A 5 

5 2 f Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit submitted by Mr Walter R. 
Mayne for the petitioner, — 

No. 885 Newton Tood y 

7 + petitioner, v. 

CitiZens Gas Company of Indianapolis et al., 
etc.; and 


No. 886. John J. Cotter et al petitioners, 
v. Citizens Gas Company of Indianapolis 
et al., etc Petition for writs of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Frederick E. Matson. Mr. Earl B. 
Barnes, Mr. William L. Taylor and Mr. Wal- 
ter T. Kinder for the petitioner. and by Mr. 
W.H Thompson, Mr. Henry H. Hornbrook 
and Mr. Albert L. Rabb for the respondents, 
_No. 892. Southern Railway Company, peti- 
tioner, v. Mrs. Julia M. Varnell. Petition 
for writs of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Alabama submitted by Mr 
S. R. Prince, Mr. H. O'B Cooper and Mr. 
4 na oe - petitioner, and by Mr. 
a on - 
cous tchard for the re 
No. 897 William Rogers, pe one v 
James E. Watson et 4) P Poulton for “writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
submitted by Mr. Otto Gresham for the pe- 
titioner, and by Mr. William L. Taylor, Mr 


Arthur L. Gilliom and M 
the respondents 2 a a 


Cases Argued 


Before Court 


No. 630. DeForest Radio Company, peti- 
Senet v Seneres Electric Company. Argu- 
ment concluded by Mr. Ral B. Evans for 
the respondents - . 

No. 632 A. Spates Brady 
The United States of America et al Argu- 
ment commenced by Mr George T. Bell for 
the appellant The court declined to hear 
further argument 

Adjourned until May 18 at 12 o'clock 


appellant, v 


Control of Intrastate 
Rates to Be Argued 


Supreme Court to Review Case 
Involving Authority of I. C. C. 


The Supreme Court of the Un that time a company 
ited States y a 

announced on May 4 that it would hear a Completed a pipe line from gas fields to 
case involving the authority of the Inter- the glass _ : 
state Commerce Commissio : e | serted that the contrac 
m to set asd cause contrary to public policy and be- 
] the gas it needed 


lawfully established intrastate rates and 


remove alleged discrimination as between 82M to take practically al 


States growing out of the relation of in- 


lerstate and intrastate railroad freight 
rates. 


The 


court found probable jurisdiction 
of the 


appeal in the cases of Louisiana 


Public Service Commission, et al., v. Texas form the 


& New Orleans R. R. Co., et al., Nos. 804-5, 
* which ys question is raised. The 
ases were also assigned for hearing on 
the call for Oct. 5 at , 
oe at the next term of the 
in the papers filed with the court it is 
explained that the question arose after 
the Texas & New Orleans Railroad and 
24 other carriers operating in western 
Louisiana sought and obtained an in- 
Junction restraining the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission from refusing to 
grant applications for authority to publish 
tariffs on sand. gravel, crushed stone and 
shell prescribed by the Interstate Com- 


} merce Commission, 


The case is said to bring into question 
the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate purely intrastate 
rates, substituting their rates for those 
prescribed by the State Commission. The 
orders are challenged on the ground that 
there was no evidence or finding showing 
the cost of performing the service of 
transporting the commodities or the cost 
of performing ferry service across the Mis- 
Sissippi. It is contended that there is 
no authority in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to remove discrimination as 
between the States themselves. 





Barge Line Seeks Order 
To ¢ 


The Mississippi Valley Barge Line Com- 
pany recently filed 





routes with the barge line's service at 


various points on the Mississippi and IJ- mine 


rivers. 


linois (Ex Parte Docket No. 99.) 


Economy Sought in Britain 


A committee composed of a chairman 268, 294. on 
and six members, representing the various! (Art. 11, sec. 19) declares: 
political parties of Great Britain and ap-| and monopolies are contrary to 


pointed by the Prime Minister, will at- 


tempt to find methods of cutting down|* * *” This provision 1s 


government expenditures, 


(Department 
of Commerce.) 


| public 
Gas Company is a producer of natural 
| gas T 
stock of thesc companies 1S owned by the 
same shareholders. ¢ 
| erates a large glass factory at Fort Smith. 
|The pipe 


Bind Consume 





kansas Utility in Enfore- 
ing Limitation on Manu- 
facturer’s Source of Fuel 





Twin City Pree Line COMPANY ET AL. 
v. 
HarpInc GLass COMPANY. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 330. 


On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 


of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 


| Harry P. Dairy (Jonn P. Woops with him 


on the brief), for petitioners; JosEPH 
R. Brown and James B. McDonovucu for 
respondents. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 4, 1931 
Mr. Justice BuTLer delivered the opin- 


}ion of the court. 


| 770. 


sented. 


contract was made as a part of a plan 
to create a monopoly or restrain trade or 
| that it infringes any statute or regulation 
|made under the authority of the State. | 
Cf. secs. 7368, 7373, Crawford & Moses} 


Digest. 





Three Suits Brought 


The Twin City Pipe Line Company is a 
utility. The Industrial Oil and 


in Arkansas. The majority of the 


The respondent op- 


line company takes all the 


| gas produced by the oil company, trans- 
|ports it by pipe line from the fields to 
| Fort Smith and there furnishes it at prices 


| fixed by 
|consumers and to another 


to industrial 
utility, 


Fort Smith Light & Traction Company, 


public authority 


| which distributes it to domestic and com- 


| 


| 
| 


of 1925. 


mercial consumers. 


Three suits in which all the above 


named companies and one Hale were par- | 


commenced in the latter part 
Two were brought by the pipe 
line company to recover for gas furnished 
to the glass company. The other was a 
suit in equity in which the glass com- 
pany was plaintiff and the other compa- 
nies and Hale were defendants. At that 
time gas for the operation of the glass 


ties, were 


| plant was being furnished from a main 


of the pipe line company laid in a street 


'on which the site of the plant abuts. The 


| plant 


was the largest consumer of gas 


|in Forth Smith and required a dependable 


supply of from a_ 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 


lcubic feet per day. 


In its complaint the glass company al- 
leged that the petitioners discriminated 
against it and failed to furnish an ade- 
quate supply; it asserted that the pipe 


line company was bound to construct a line 


about half a mile in length to connect 
a main, used to deliver gas to the traction 
company, with the glass plant and to 
drill additional gas wells to provide an 
adequate supply. The traction company 
objected to the proposed connection on 
the ground that the pressure and supply 
of gas available for the service of its 
customers thereby would be impaired. 
The suits were consolidated and tried. 


| July 26, 1926, the court entered its decree 


denying the glass company the relief 
sought in its suit, giving to the pipe line 
company judgment against the glass com- 
pany for $17,155.46, to the latter judgment 
over against Hale and to him judgment 
over against the oil 
same amount. The glass company and 
the oil company appealed. 


Litigation Settled 


By written instrument dated Aug. 30, | 
1926, the parties settled all matters in-| 
was agreed 


volved in the litigation. It 
that all judgments be satisfied and can- 
celed, that all existing contracts between 
the parties be abrogated and that the ap- 
peals and suits be dismissed. 
line company agreed to build the addi- 
tional’ line for the service of 
company. The latter agreed to take all 


the | 


company for the| 


The pipe 


| lic utilities may enter into reasonable ar- | 
|rangements with their customers when | 


| warranted by ove te dee | of the present controversy me = 
|Warmack v. Major Stave Co., eee) tee Eo. Pe eS . ° the precise question there decided. Fair 
1173, 178. Hartford Ins. Co, v. Chicago| ‘Gas’ Levy Asked in Florida | (or Ritnc, tha proper regard for titles 





| 


| 


Retey, 96 Ark. Si. Ane 5 See did not undertake to settle titles to lands 

v. Wells, 112 Ark. 120, 130. _ Warmack Hartrorp. Conn.. May 4.| so located. No more, did it apply to lands 

v. Major Stave Co., supra. Griffin v. OK-| 4 method of checking the accuracy of|in Baltimore City. 

jlahoma Natural Gas Corp. 37 F-.|speedometers is being made available on| In such circumstances the suggestion 

(2d) 545. Decree reversed. Connecticut highways, according to an-|that the writer of the opinion in Mary- 
— nouncement by the Highway Commis-|land v. West Virginia by assenting to 


|Reduction of 5 Per Cent 
In Iowa Taxes Ordered | 


| 


| 





the glass 


its requirements of gas so long as the 
pipe line company could adequately sup- 
ply them and to pay the rates then in 
effect or thereafter fixed by public author- 


ity. 


The glass company agreed that in 


ithe event of a shortage Of gas sO that 
there was not enough adequately to supply 
domestic consumers the pipe line company 
might discontinue serving the glass com- 


ompel Joint Rates Johnson, Cowp. 341, 343. 


10 applications with policy of Arkansas, the constitution, 1 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ask- @0d judicial 
ing for definite orders requiring the rail- 28 Well 

roads to enter into joint rates and through, 


pany upon condition that the same char- 
, to it that was| 


acter of service be given 
given to other industries 
All the agreements, 


glass company to continue take 


to 


save that of the 
its 


requirements of gas from the pipe line 
company, have been fully performed. The 


cost of the additional line 


constructed 


to serve the glass plant was $4,489.92. The 
oil company brought in seven wells while 


the suits were pending and 12 more after 
the contract was made. ; 
these was made available to the pipe line 


The gas from 


company for the service of its customers 


including the glass company. 


controlled by 


The glass company 


° 
L 


from its own subsidiary. 


Petitioners brought this suit to enjoin 
the glass company from taking gas from | 
com- | 
pany and to require it specifically to per- | 
court | 
relief 
of Appeals 
reversed and remanded the case with di- |} 


than line 


anyone other the pipe 
contract. The district 
its decree granting the 


The Circuit Court 


entered 
prayed. 
rections to dismiss the bill. 39 F. 
408 


The question is whether the contract is 
to pub- 


unenforceable because contrary 
lic policy of Arkansas 


Meaning of “Public Policy” 


The general rule is that competent per-| 
f con-| 


tracling and that their agreements volun- | 


sons shall have the utmost liberty 0 


tarily and fairly made shall be held valic 


and enforced in the courts 
“ 19 Eq. 462, 465 


as- 
was invalid be- 


(2d) | 


The latter 
took gas as agreed until Jan. 2, 1929. About 
it 


| 





1 


Printing Com- 


pany v. Sampson, L. R. » 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Ry. v. 
Voigt, 176 U. S. 498, 505. The meaning | 


of the phrase “public policy” is vague and | 


variable; courts have not defined it anc 


i 


there is no fixed rule by which to deter- | 


mine what contracts are repugnant to it 
The principle 


that contracts in contra-| 


vention of public policy are not enforce-| 
able should be applied with caution and | 
only in cases plainly within the reasons 


on which that doctrine rests. It is ory 


because of the dominant public interest 
that one who, like respondent, has had 


the benefit of performance 
party will be permitted to avoid his owr 
promise. Steele v. Drummond, 275 U. S 
199, 205. 
Taxi. Co., 276 U. S. 518, 528. Holman v 


In determining whether the con 


by the other 


1 


B. & W. Taxi. Co. v. B. & Y. 


‘| 


tract | 


here in question contravenes the | 


the applicable principles of the 


law are to be considered. 


aws 
decisions of that State and| 


Pri- 


common 4 Pri 
marily it is for the lawmakers to deter- 
the public policy of the State. Kel- 


logg v. Larkin, 3 Pin. ( Wis.) 123, 136. Buck 
vy, Walter, 115 Minn. 239, 244. 
v. Gargett, 68 Mich. 454 460-461. 
ex rel. v. Chicago Gas Trust Co., 
The constitution 


People 
130 Il 


e republic, and shall not 
om , a restraint 


the State Legislature. 


Ice Co. v. Franklin Utilities Co., 180 Ark 


McNamara | 


> | 


of Arkansas} 
“Perpetuities 
the genius 
be allowed 
upon 
Cap. F. Bourland 


Vv. 


The contract ‘was not arbitrarily or UN- | states, 
| fairly imposed upon the glass company. | 
It secured the exceptional means of serv- 
ice which the court held the pipe 
company was not bound to furnish. The | Norwood, Attorney General of the State | 
jcontract left the glass company free tO] of Arkansas, et al., No. 193. 
obtain 


Pere 





Governor Turner has signed the bill (H.! will be able to check their speedometers 
368) directing all tax levying subdivisions | as to the reliability in measuring the dis- 
of the State to effect a 5 per cent reduc- 
tion in the amount raised by taxation dur- | 
ing 1931 and 1932. 
computed on the basis of the 1930 levy in | possible period will not be permitted, the | 
each district. 





No question of perpetuity is pre- 


r We need not pause to det 
the pipe line company 

franchise, statute = : - — 
itiona ine deman | alae 
> Ue tan soma Ta the service of | consider reorganization of the State gov- 
its plant. 
glas company’s claim. The settlement of 
|that matter and the others in controversy 
constituted adequate consideration for the 
|agreement to take and pay for the gas in 
question. 
Robson, 69 Fed. 773. 
held invalid in the absence of a clear | 
showing that some definite public detri- 


; } i x * boundaries. Some argument is 
ment wil Se ion aad wines. Supreme Court Denies |based on the word “shores.” But that 
ee. Saeed ie et : . . : is ly at hical indication and 
205. B. & W. Taxi. Co, v. B. & ¥. Taxi.| Missouri Pacific Rehearing nperts nothing an te the sovereignty over 
Co., supra, 528. Kellogg v. Larkin, su-| ., them. We adhere to the opinion that 
pra, 136. The Supreme Court of the United 


| pipe line company’s service was adequate |+5aq company's contentions that the so-| so) that under the compact of 1785 be- 
and bound the latter to rates—presuma- | cated full train crew laws of Arkansas| tween Virginia and Maryland the uni- 
bly just—fixed by public authority. Pub- form southern boundary of the latter 


&c. Railway, 
Marquette R. Co., 
218. It is not suggested that, when there 
is taken into account the gas made avail- 
able by the wells brought in after the 
glass company’s suit was commenced, the 
| performance of the contract by the pipe 
line company leaves it without sufficient 
gas adequately to supply its other custo- 
mers or interferes with the proper dis- 
charge of any of its duties as a public} 
utility. 
| glass company to, or tend in any manner 
to impose upon the public, any wrong, 
disadvantage or evil attributable to mo- 
nopoly or restraint of trade. 
The glass company has failed to show | power generated or sold in South Carolina | 
that the contract has any tendency to|was passed yesterday by the House and! Maryland in 1785 also seems to us to have 
injure the public, and no reason appears | Senate. 
why it should not be enforced according | the Governor for approval. 
to its terms. ———— 
{court is in principle strongly supported 
| by the Supreme Court of Arkansas in Fi. 
Smith Light 





? 


Merger of Tax Agencies | 


To Be Asked in Georgia SUpreme Court 
“tne considaton of athe ax cater OES ON District 
Of Columbia Line 


der one department will be recommended 

| to the Legislature convening in June, ac- 

cording to an announcement by the spe-| 
cial legislative committee appointed to j 

High Water Mark on Vir- 

ginia Side of Potomac 

River as in Original Grant 

Retained as Boundary 


And it is not shown that this 





Decree Reversed 

ermine whether 
was bound by 
to con- 


regulation 





The court decided against the | ernment. 


The committee, consisting of five mem- 
|bers of the House of Representatives, 
spent a week interviewing State officials 
}in regard to reducing the number of de- 
|partments, boards and bureaus of the 
| State government. 


Mississippi River Logging Co. 
It may not be 





| [Continued from Page 6.] 
State 


the compact has no bearing on the present 
on May 4, denied the petition | case. 
|for rehearing submitted in the case of Decree reversed. ; 

line | Missouri Pacific Railroad Company ¥:| ieee opinion of Mr. Justice Mc- 
Twenty. years ago (1910), in Maryland 
‘v. West Virginia, 217 U. S. 577, it was 


the | The court, on April 13, denied the rail-| definitely ruled by this court (and rightly 


its supply elsewhere unless 


| were invalid. ; 
- | State was low water mark on the right 


Intangible Tax and Higher | Dent Of ihe Potomac. Preps ee 


175 U. S. 91, 99. Mann v.! 


135 Mich. 210. | along the 10-mile river front in the Dis- 
ich. ) 


trict of Columbia, I think, demand that 
we follow what was thus solemnly de- 


TALLAHASSEE, F1A., May 4. | 
Bills proposing an increase in the gaso- | 


line tax from 6 to 7 cents and the imposi- | clared. 


tion of an intangible tax have been intro-| Marine Ry. Co. v. United States (1921), 
|duced in the Florida Senate. |257 U. S. 47, was a proceeding begun by 
aaciaanseiinnan them to recover land on the Potomac 
River front at Alexandria originally below 
low water mark. Notwithstanding the 
essential point there was distinct from 
the one upon which Maryland v. West 
| Virginia turned, the opinion carefully 
Co.umasia, S. C., May 4. | affirmed that “the former decisions of the 

A bill (H. 411, S. 330) levying a tax) court must » — oo i we age go” 
‘ . ia | —a truism, submit, still worthy of ac- 

{of 42 mill per kilowatt hour on all electric | ceptation. And the further observation 
that “the compact between Virginia and 





Bill Taxing Electric Power 


; Passed in South Carolina 
The contract does not subject the 


The measure has been sent to} no bearing upon the case” is plainly cor- 
rect, whether relevant or not. 

As Marine Ry. Co. v. United States re- 
lated only to land below low mater mark 
the compact of 1785 of course was inap- 
plicable to the controversy. Thatcompact 






































































































The decision of the district | 


Connecticut Marks Miles 


& ‘Traction Company V. | To Check Speedometers: 


sioner, John A. MacDonald. 


The Highway Department he said is 
now in the process of accurately measur- 
ing and definitely marking one mile of 

| State road in each of the eight counties 
Des Mornes, Iowa, May 4.) of the State, so that automobile drivers 


Marine Ry. Co. v. United States gave his 
approval to a doctrine directly opposed 
|to the one he had definitely expressed for 
| the court seems to me without substance. 
|The court, through him, had ruled that 
the Maryland boundary extended to low 
water mark on the south side. Why 
should he object to an opinion which after 
expressly accepting former decisions held 
that land lying in the river north of that 
line had been part of Maryland? 

The challenged decree should be af- 
firmed. 


tance. 
“Timing” 
The reduction is to be| to negotiate 


tests 
the 


by drivers attempting 
stretch in the shortest 


Commissioner said. 








Seven Hundred Internationals 
Build the Roads of Pennsylvania 


ROM the shores of Lake Erie across to Philadelphia 
F stretches the Quaker State. . . the beautiful “Sylvania” 
of William Penn... a magnificent domain, great in history, 
great and strong in the present, and ever building for to- 
morrow. 

This is a story of roads in Pennsylvania—a story of 
International Trucks. Pennsylvania knows full well that no 
state can afford to neglect her roads. She has gone on ex- 
tending the vital arterials so that commerce may flow unob- 
structed and’ free. During 1930 over eighty million dollars 
were invested in major construction, replacement and mainte- 
nance work by the Pennsylvania Department of Highways. 
Year after year more and more mileage opens to transpor- 
tation. 

During 1930, over seven hundred International 
Trucks helped to build the highways of this state 
alone-a surprising total, indicating the vogue of 
International haulage among construction men. 


Pennsylvania is a difficult state for the road builder, as 
any man knows who knows the hills of Pittsburgh on the 
west, and the Alleghenies and the Blue Mountains towards 
the east. But good trucks are made for facing difficulties. 
Whatever the emergency, Internationals fill the bill and add 
to their reputation. Everywhere their owners attest their 
sterling performance and economy. Entrust your own haul- 
ing to trucks like these—they will give you both speed and : 
stamina in good measure. 


SERVICE HAS A LOT TO 
DO WITH IT 
International Harvester main- 
tains Company-owned 
branches at these points in 

Pennsylvania: 


Altoona - Erie - Harrisburg 
Philadelphia (2) Pittsburgh 
Reading - Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre - Williamsport 


Besides these, other Compa- 
ny-owned branches, just over 
the border, extend their 


service into Pennsylvania, and 
dealers are found everywhere 


close at hand. All over the 
United States International 
owners are served the same 
way. 


The new International truck 
line includes trucks for every 
need: Special Delivery %4-ton; 
Six-Speed Special, 14%4-ton; 
Speed Trucks, 149, 2 and 3- 
ton; Heavy-duty Trucks, 244 
3%, and 5-ton. 





International Harvester Company 
606 So. Michigan Ave. ;/reorporatet Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 








New Pipe Line 
To Bring Natural 
Gas to Illinois 





Ninety-two Cities, Villages | 
» And Farms Along Route 
Will Be Supplied, Accord-_ 
ing to Order 


| 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 4. 

Natural gas will be made available to 
the residents of 92 Illinois cities and vil- 
lages, in addition to farms adjacent to 
the pipe lines throughout the central part | 
of the State across its entire width from 
west to east, according to an order just| 


issued by the Illinois Commerce Commis- | 


sion authorizing the construction of a pipe 
line by the Panhandle Illinois Pipe Line 
Company. 

The company is authorized by the order 
to construct and operate distribution sys- 
tems in 47 cities and towns and to render 
service to customers along the route of 
the pipe line. It may sell gas to such 
other distributing companies as may be 
organized in 32 other communities, and 
to existing gas companies now serving the 
13 cities of Jacksonville, Decatur, Dan- 
ville, Urbana, Champaign, Clinton, Spring- 
field, Peoria, Pekin, Bartonville, East 
Peoria, Lincoln and Bloomington. . 


Large Surplus Capacity 

The order States that the Panhandle 
Illinois Company is a subsidiary of the 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., which 
is engaged in the construction of a natural 
gas pipe line from points in Oklahoma, 
Texas and Kansas through Misouri and 
Illinois, with several laterals in Illinois. 

The Panhandle Eastern, it is stated, is 
¢tapable of delivering approximately 50,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet of gas a year to 
the Illinois corporation, while the present | 
gas requirement of the largest city to 
be served in Illinois (Peoria) is but 886,- 
000,000 cubic feet a year, or less than 2 
per cent of the quantity of gas which 
may be delivered to the Illinois com- 
pany. 





Reserves Sufficient 


“Thus,” the Commission’s order states, 
“the operations proposed by the petitioner, | 
even in reference to the furnishing of | 
natural gas to the existing utilities serv-| 
ing such cities as Peoria, Springfield, De- | 
catur, Bloomington, Champaign, Urbana} 
or Danville, have the aspect of distribu- 
tion in comparatively small quantities, 
and at widely separated points, of gas| 
received in much larger quantity and a | 
single point of delivery.” | 

The natural gas reserves from which} 
the Illinois company will receive its sup-| 
ply, the Commission found, appear to be 
sufficient to meet the needs of the IIli- 
nois public to be served by the lines 
for approximately 39 years. 

All gas service to be rendered by the 
new company will be governed by sched- 
ules of rates filed with the Commission, 
the order provides. 





Inquiry Is Oedeved 
Into Telephone Rates. 


| 


South Carolina Commission to | 
Make State-wide Study 


Co.umsta, S. C., May 4. | 


A general investigation of telephone) 
rates in South Carolina has been ordered | 
by the State Railroad Commission and 
the House of Representative has adopted | 
a resolution proposing that so far as'! 
feasible and just the telephone rates) 
should be reduced not less than 25 per 
cent by July 1, 1931. | 

The Commission has fixed May 12 as! 
the date for the first hearing. 

The resolution adopted by the House 
and now pending in the Senate follows in 
full text: | 

Whereas, under present economic con- | 
ditions and tendencies fast operating to 
further cheapen the price of all commodi- | 
ties and to further increase the pur-| 
chasing power of the dollar, thus making} 
fixed charges and rates more burdensome | 
to meet by the citizens and business in-'! 
terests of the State, now, therefore, | 

Be it resolved, by the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, the Senate concurring: | 

That it is the sense of the General | 
Assembly of South Carolina that the | 
Railroad Commission, in view of the ex-| 
isting condition, should devote special at- 
tention and study to the prevailing tele- | 
phone rates in this State, with the view | 
of reducing the same in keeping with the | 
fall of all stable commodities and earn- 
ings of labor, so that by July 1 this year 
such rates where feasible and just may 
be reduced by not less than 25 per cent 
of the present schedule. 








Effect of Texas Proposal 
On Franchise Tax Explained 


AusTIN, Tex., May 4. | 

The bill (H. 381) proposing an amend- 
ment to the franchise tax law would re- 
sult in a very large loss to the State 
through cancellation of the multiple levy 
on certain corporations, the Texas At- 
torney General’s Office has advised. The 
provision in subdivision 88 of article 1302 
permitting a double and triple franchise 
tax would be repealed, the opinion ex- 
plained. 

A triple tax on the Gulf States Utili- 
ties Corporation was recently sustaned 
by one of the lower courts and an appeal | 
has been taken by the company. Similar 
cases involve approximately $100,000 
which is held in escrow pending a final 
decision. This shows, the Attorney Gen- 
eral pointed out, that the proposed law 
would result in a reduction of the State's 
revenue. 


New York Utility Board 
Appoints New Engineer | 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 4. 


The Public Service Commission has an- 
nounced the appointment of Malcolm C. 
Cleveland, of New York City, as Chr:f 
Engineer of the Commission, succeeding 
Cherles R. Vanneman, who has held the 
position for 10 years. 

Mr. Cleveland has been assistant chief 
engineer of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
and has been engaged in engineering work 
for 30 years, the announcement said. 


Credit for Return Casualty 
Premiums on Tax Favored 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., May 4. 
A bill (H. 517) passed by the Missouri 
Legislature and now in the hands of the 
Governor would credit casualty insur-| 
ance companies with canceled or return 
premiums and premiums for reinsurance 
in authorized companies in determining 
the amount of the 2 per cent premium 
tax on such companies doing business in 
the State. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Changes in Insurance Laws 


|tion 8) of the Insurance Act and elimi- 


| pensation act and for personal disfigure- 


| and employes in the regular course of their| Which is the general omnibus section, 


|age to be written in a single policy and 


|ing of compensation contracts. | 


| employe as well as the employer since it! 
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| 
Of New Jersey Reviewed 


New Statutes Sponsored or Approved by De-| 


| 
partment, Says Deputy Commissioner 


By C. A. Gough | 


Deputy Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, State of New Jersey | 





renewed in this State shall expressly set 
forth in bold face type that it does not| 
insure against loss or damage arising | 
out of claims for loss of, service of the} 
person injured, and for which loss or 
damage the insured is legally liable, the 
policy shall be deemed to insure such| 
loss or damage. This will put the as-| 
sured clearly on his guard and give him 


Chapter 95.—This act, which is an : 1 
i . the option of purchasing the insurance 
2 n nce | , 
amendment to section 11 of the Insura with or without the loss of service cover- 


Act, authorizes the Commissioner of Bank- : 
ing and Insurance to surrender deposits ®8® 4S he may desire. 
of securities upon the merger of a com- ° 
pany with another, and which was the Amendment Requires 
status of the law prior to an amendment! Minimum Surplus 

Chapter 195—This act is an amend- 


in 1929 when by an unintentional error 
ment to section 62 of the Insurance Act 


mergers were omitted in the act. 
and makes it necessary for an outside in- 


Chapter 141—This is an amendment to 
i ? er- ] 

section 22 of the Insurance Act and per surance company doing business in New 

Jersey to at all times maintain the min- 


mits the Commissioner of Banking and 

Insurance to accept deposits of securities { 

by New Jersey ccmpenian to enable them|!™um amount of surplus as well as cap- 

to transact business in any other terri- ital required by law on admission to this | 

tory, dependency or Federal district of the State. J 

United States, or in any foreign country Chapter 244—This is an amendment to 

under the laws thereof, as well as in any | Section 56 of the Insurance Act, under | 

other State, as the law previously pro-| Which the Commissioner of Banking and | 
Insurance is authorized to take possession 
and liquidate an insurance company when 


vided. 
certain conditions are found to exist. 


Chapter 144—Thrs act, which amends 
section 26 of the Insurance Act, clarifies 

The new act removes the objections 
which have heretofore necessitated the 


the law by making it clear that the 10 
per cent limitation to which a company : ( 

appointment of a receiver merely for the 
the purpose of holding the naked title 


may expose itself on any one risk as 
to the property of the company and for 


The entire program of insurance legis- 
lation, which was sponsored by or had the 
approval of this Department at the re- 
cent session which adjourned on April 22, 
has ben enacted into laws. Some of these 
measures are of major importance, while 
others are of a minor character. A brief 
summary of these laws follows: 


applying to companies foreign to New Jer- 
sey are New Jersey transactions of such 


companies only, but to New Jersey com- the further purpose of restraining suits | 
panies as to their transactions generally. | against the company. This situation is 
Chapter 191—This act constitutes a re-|"0W corrected under the new law and_| 


the Commissioner when he takes posses- | 
sion of a company is in full authority sub- | 
ject to the usual orders of the court. 


Chapter 296—This is an amendment to 


construction of the deposit section (sec- 
nates ambiguities. The original act was 
passed in 1852 and words have been in- 
serted by amendments from time to time) the general fees’ section of the Insurance | 
later on which separatci the qualifying; Act and brings the latter act more in| 
clauses from the words that were quali-|conformity with the General Corporation 
fied, and which has resulted in consider-| Act and adds an annual fee of $10 for'| 
able misunderstanding and difficulty in|services in connection with deposits of | 
interpretation. This is now corrected. securities by domestic companies and $5} 
3 ; }On each substitution of securities. The) 
Compensation Insurance | new act also makes a change in the basis | 
San iad of fees charged for valuation of life pol- 
aws Amende icies, which is designed to produce a more 

Chapter 192——This 1s an amendment to, reasonable charge for all sized companies. 
the compulsory insurance laws. Its pur-| Heretofore, the larger companies have 
pose is to correct a very serious situation | heen paying a disproportionately large 
that arose in this State as the result of 4) amount, while the smaller ones have not 
decision of the Supreme Court, in which been paying enough. The new graded 
the court held that it was not legal to| change tends to correct this condition. At 
include in the policy of insurance required! the same time the act provides a safe- 


by the Compulsory Workmen's Compensa- | uard which wil S ‘ ; 
tion Insurance Act of 1917 coverage for | will prevent a reduction in 


the State’s r i i 
any liability whatever other than the em- | much more PS trpealy ng dtond tpl 
ployer’s statutory liability. To conform tO! cost. of the Department's overhead in 
this view would leave the employer Of| making the valuations 7 
labor exposed to a variety of claims for i sad 
compensation or for comnane anchuwe of | Aircraft Damage Law 
york injuries ai y oyes. | 7 . 
work injuries sustained by his employ | Further Clarified 


There are claims for injury by occupa- : igs 
tional disease not included within the com-| Chapter 328—This is an amendment to 
sections 1, 2 and 77 of the Insurance Act. 


It clarifies the present law _ respecting 





ment but not loss of earning capacity, 7 
which may be valid as respects an injury|@amage which may be done by aircraft 
sustained within this State. ‘There are|Or other motor vehicles; permits fire and 
employes who may be sent temporarily | marine insurance companies to _ insure 





outside of the State and develop possible | against explosion except by steam boilers | 


rights of action under the compensation|and flywheels; extends the use of sub- 
acts or at common law in other States,| division XIV to section 1 of the act, 


duties may become momentarily subject| Permitting the making of insurance 


to the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, to}against loss or damage to property by | — 


the Harbor Workers’ @ompensation Act, or| any other casualty which may lawfully be | 
at admiralty. the subject of insurance, to fire and ma- 


The employer could not foresee all a insurance companies, and under 
these possible conditions and in many| Which such companies when possessed of 








Nebraska Enacts 


New Fraternal Act 


Bill Sent Governor Specifies 
Representative Rule for 
Governing Societies 


Lincoin, Nesr., May 4. 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 
Concerns International Hydroelectric Unit 





Amendments made in the fraternal in- | 


surance bill (S. 101) by the conference | 


committee have been adopted by both 
branches of the Nebraska Legislature and 
the bill now goes to the Governor. The 
amendment changes section 4 of the bill 
to read as follows: 

“Any such society shall be deemed to 
have a representative form of government 


when it shall provide in its constitution | 


and laws for a supreme legislative or 
governing body, composed of representa- 
tives elected directly or indirectly by the 
members or by delegates elected directly 


by the members; only elected executive | 


and regularly elected representatives will 
be entitled to vote in the governing body. 

“Provided, that the meetings of the 
supreme or governing body, and the elec- 
tion of officers, or representatives shall 
be held as often as once in four calendar 
years. The members, officers or repre- 
sentatives of a fraternal benefit society 
shall note vote by proxy.” 


Insurance Concerns Given 
Licenses in Three States 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 4. 

The American Reserve Insurance Co. of 
New York and the Western & Southern 
Fire Insurance Co. of Cincinnati have been 


licensed to do business in Illinois, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the State Di- 
vision of Insurance. 





St. Paut, MiInn., May 4. 
Three additional insurance companies 
have been licensed in Minnesota, the 
State Insurance Commisisoner, Garfield 
W. Brown, has announced. They are: 
Essex Fire Insurance Co., Newark, N. J.; 
New York Fire Insurance Co., New York 
City, and Interstate Commercial Mutual 
Insurance Co., Grand Forks, N. Dak. 





FRANKFORT, Ky., May 4. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Bush W. Allin, has just admitted the 
Firemen’'s Fund Indemnity Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to do business in Kentucky. 








Nebraska Fails to Enact 
General Appropriation Law 


LINCOLN, NEBR., May 4. 

The Nebraska Legislature adjourned 

May 2 without having passed a general 
appropriation bill. 

Governor Charles W. Bryan on May 1 


|}sent a special message to the Legislature 


proposing increased appropriations of 
$382,500 in excess of his budget recom- 
mendations. A third conference commit- 
tee report was rejected by the House and 
no action was taken by the Senate, which 
previously had voted for increases over 
the Governor’s recommendations. 

Governor Bryan has signed a bill (S. 
117) levying a tax of 15 cents a pound 
on imitation butter. An amendment at- 
tached to the bill provides that oleomar- 
garine or imitation ~butter 
}more than 50 per cent of animal fat or 
; animal oils produced in the United States 
| shall be exempted from the tax. 





instances would be ignorant of their exist-| the charter power can be now authorized 
ence. It was, however, @ clearly demon-| ‘0 Write the so-called smoke or smudge 
strated fact that the employers of this|@@mage insurance; extends additional 
State in an overwhelming majority de-|C°Verages by which a casualty company 
sired to insure themselves against any and|™ay insure apartments and dwellings un- 
all of these uncertain and rather infre-| “er one policy, and authorizes the Com- 
quent conditions and were perfectly will-|™issioner of Banking and Insurance to 
ing to pay a premium charge for such | file a new form of standard fire policy 


coverage additional to the mandatory cov- 


rearranged as to form for convenient use 
erage of their liability to pay compensa- |of typewriters, but unchanged as to con- 
tion. 


| ditions of contract, and extends the use 
If it were not possible to extend such 


of approved supplemental contracts for 
additional coverage by extension of the | USe in connection with the standard fire 
compensation policy, it would become}! 


policy for sprinkler leakage risks. 
necessary to obtain one or more additional| Included in the series of bills recom- 
separate contracts with considerable extra 





|mended by the Legislative Commission, 
effort and expense, with confusion and|°f which Senator Abell was chairman, for 
misunderstanding as to the scope of the | reorganization of the State government, 
actual or potential extra liabilities and| Were 4 number transferring the collec- 
probably, in many instances, a failure to|tion of taxeS from this Department to 
secure a complete meeting of the minds|the new tax department created by an 
as to the extent of the coverage desired | Ct recommended by the same Commis- 
and provided. a a, er = = new 

It seemed, therefore, the economical,| ‘2% GePartmen C SEPA OF Per 
convenient and practical thing to revise | ‘@10 —, marenerere ee by this De- 
the existing requirements of the insurance | e ‘Stat ? eee 8 relief associations. 
law to permit such comprehensive cover-' eS ANG Pouce Pensa fund and local 

police and fire pension funds. 

The calculation of these taxes, 

ever, 


how- 
remains with this Department to 
which the companies will report, as here- 
tofore, and this Department will certify 
to the new tax department the taxes due 
from the several companies. 


there was no question but that the au- 
thorized casualty insurance companies 
were prepared to furnish such extended 
coverage and as an incident to the writ-| 


Commission’s 


Power Extended 


In the provisions of this amendment the 
barrier to the writing of such extended | 
policy coverage has been removed. Like- 
wise the functions of the Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance and of the 
Rating Bureau, which heretofore existed 
as respects purely compensation insur- 
ance are extended to the full coverage | 
under the broader policy terms and the 
premium charges therefor. The act does 
not extend the compulsory insurance fea- 
tures beyond its previous application to 
contracts under the Compensation Act of 
1911, but, on the contrary, very definitely 
reserves to the employer the right to limit 
his insurance protection, and the premium 
charge therefor, to his liability under the 
statute alone. 


As an incidental feature in drafting the 
bill advantage was taken of the oppor- 
tunity of combining chapters 178 and 262, 
Laws of 1917, into a single act, since they 
were directed to the same general purpose, 
and to correct certain editorial errors 
and ambiguities which had been discovered | 
in the original act. 


The new act is in the interest of the 


mortality as a permissive standard of val- 
uation for ordinary insurance in place 
of the American experience table, which 
is now prescribed. While there was no 
apparent objection to the bill, neverthe- 
less it failed of passage, evidently from 
lack of push behind the measure. 


Another bill was ihtroduced to permit 
mutual companies to transact additional 
|kinds of insurance than those now au- 
thorized in the law, including fidelity and 
| surety business. Due to strenuous ob- 
jections from the stock companies, this 
bill failed of pa'ssage. 

The bills providing for qualifying ex- 
aminations of agents and brokers and 
providing for the licensing of agents of 
domestic companies, which is not now 
required, likewise failed of passage. 


|Petitions for Broadeast 
And Wireless Licenses 


Applications received May 2 by the 
Federal Radio Commission, relating 
both to broadcasting and communica- 
tions, were made public as follows: 

WOBU, WOBU, 
Charleston, W. 
antenna input. 


WLVA, Lynchburg, Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, 915 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va., con- 
struction permit amended to request 1,200 
ke. instead of 1,210 ke. (facilities of WLBG). 

KGKB, E. M., C. T., E. E. Wilson, doing 
business as Eagle Publishing Co., Howard 
Payne College, Brownwood, Tex., 


is conducive to providing guarantee of 
financial responsibility to pay damages for | 
all work injuries although the compul- 
sory feature is limited to the employer's 
liability for compensation alone. 

Chapter 194——This act was designed 

to cover the situation brought about as 
the result of the decision of the New| 
York Court of Appeals holding that the! 
standard policy of automobile liability | 
insurance did not cover liability for loss 
of service, and which contention had been 
previously made by another company in 
a case in this State. 
_Inasmuch as the general insuring pub- 
lic felt that their liability insurance pol- | 
icies fully covered them within the limits 
of the policy for all losses for which 
they might be legally liable, both to the 
injured person and for loss of service 
as well, and the companies generally so 
construed the policy, it would have cre- 
ated a very serious situation if the New 
York ruling were to be applied without 
the full knowledge and consent of the 
assured. 

This law provides that unless such a 
policy of insurance hereafter issued or | 


Inc., Hotel Ruffner, 


Va., direct measurement of 


license to 
cover construction permit granted March 
6, 1931, to move to Tyler, Tex 

KELW, Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Los Angeles, guardian 
Earl L. White, 3702 Magnolia Boulevard, 
Burbank, Calif., involuntary 
license to Earl L. White 
KHDFU. Transcontinental 
Inc., NC-9646; 
NC-9648; KHDJQ, NC-9650; 
9651. assignment 
Transcontinental 
WAD, 
Brunswick 
tion permit 
date to Nov 


of the estate of 
assignment of 


Air Transport, 
KHDGT. NC-9647; KHDHS, 
KHDKP, NC- 
of aircraft licenses 
& Western Air, 
RCA Communications, 
N J., 
for 
Ras 


to 

Inc. 
Inc., New 
modification of construc- 
extension 
1931 

WAE, RCA Communications, 
Brunswick, N. J., modification of construc- 
tion permit for extension of completion 
date to Nov. 11, 1931. 

WAC, RCA Communications, 
Brunswick, N. J., 
tion permit 
date to Nov. 


of completion 


Inc., New 


Inc New 
modification of construc- 
extension 
1931. 


for 


a of completion 


A bill was introduced to permit the use 
|;of the American men ultimate table o 


= 
= 
= 
= 


= 
= 
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Publication of excerpts from tran- 

| script of testimony March 18 by 
Edwin T. Harris, accountant for the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission’s in- 
vestigation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of May 4, and proceeds as 
follows: 

Q. It deals first with the acquisition of 
|the New England Power Association capi- 
tal stock by the International Hydroelec- 
'tric System, does it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Also with the acquisition of the 
Canadian Hydroelectric Corporation, Lim- 
|ited, capital stock by the International 
| Hydroelectric System? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The International Hydroelectric Sys- 
tem, as we have learned several times, be- 
ing a subsidiary of the International Pa- 
per and Power Company? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With respect to the New England 
Power Association capital stock owned by 
the International Hydroelectric System, 
what did you find? 

A. In January, 1926, the International 
Securities Company acquired 86,667 shares 
for cash, $4,333,350. In April, 1926, they 
acquired 30,303 shares for property. $1,- 
666,665. March, 1927, to November, 1927, 
they acquired 242,522 shares for cash. $14,- 
235,976.16. From December, 1927, to 
March, 1929, they acquired 2,112 shares for 
cash, $165,814.87, making a total of 361,614 
shares acquired for cash and _ property 
valued at $20,401,806.03. 

These shares were disposed of to the 
International Paper Company in June, 
1926, 116,970 shares for cash, $6,433,350: 
in June and November, 1927, 241,244 shares 
or the proceeds from the sales of paper 
company stock exchange, $14,604,123; to 
the International Hydroelectric System in 
April, 1929, and December, 1930, 3,400 
shares, cash, $280,973.20, making a total 
of 361,614 shares disposed of for cash of 
$21,318,446.20. The profits realized from 
sales to allied and subsidiary companies 
before providing for carrying charges were 
$916,640.17. 


|Excesses in Book Costs 


|Of Companies Stated 


| In addition to the 358,214 shares shown 
| in the summary sold to the International 
| Paper Company, the International Paper 

Company acquired from various outside 
}sources 19,816 shares at a cash cost in 
the aggregate of $1,070,064. Those ac- 
|quisitions placed 378,030 shares in the 
hands of the paper company. The paper 
company in addition to the costs enu- 
|merated expended $15,000 in lege] fees in 
acquiring those stocks, and the 378,030 
shares, including the legal fees, had a 
book cost to the paper company of $44,- 
800,494, which amount was paid to the 
| paper company by the International Hy- 
| droelectric System for the 378,030 shares 
of the New England stock. 

These shares, plus the 3,400 shares ac- 
quired from the securities company, gave 
to the system company 381,430 shares with 
}a book cost of $23,081,467.20. Subsequent 
to these intercompany transactions the 
| system acquired from outside sources 434,- 





Purchases of Power Shares 
By Utility System Explaine 
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Arson Convictions 
d H igher in Indiana 


Investigations Made in 103 
Cases This Year, Fire 
Marshal Reports 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 4. 


An increase in the number of persons 
1853 and 48-500 shares of New England! brought to trial for arson and in the 
stock at an aggregate cost of $30,438,783.77,, number of convictions obtained is noted 
which resulted in the system owning 816,-!in the quarterly report of the State Fire 
283 and 48-500 shares at a book value of| Marshal, Alfred Hogston, on the activities 
$62,528,250.97. ie arson division of his 

‘ » England nvestigations were made in 3 cases 
oun’ eins wah, = ae | during the first three months of this year. 
tional Hydroelectric System were in ex-| Ten confessions were secured, 16 arrests 
cess of the book costs to affiliated and|™ade and six cases taken to the grand 
allied purchaser companies, were they not?| Jury. Twelve cases were tried in court 

A. Yes, sir. The elements entering into | 274d nine convictions obtained. 

the cost of these stocks of the Interna- 
tional Hydroelectric System, these ele- | 
ments, the carrying charges not being seg- 
regated, comprising the cash cost to the | 
International Hydroelectric System out- | 
lined previously in the reports, are as fol- 








and an undeveloped water power site at 
Bellows Falls, Vt.? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what price did the International 
Paper Company sell the Bellows Falls 


: |property to the International Hydro- 
lows 
oe ; ai electric Corporation? 
Cost to the International Securities A. $1,000,000. 


Company, cash, $19,563,553.03; realized ap- 
preciation, $838,253; total cash, $20,401,- 
806.03; profit accruing on sale of 361,614 
shares to the International Paper Com- 
pany, $394 839.74; cash cost of 19,816 shares 
to the International Paper Company, $1,- 
70,064; legal expenses of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, $15,000; difference 
between actual profit to the International 
Securities Company and the ledger cost 
to the International Paper Company of 
241,244 shares of New England Power As- 
sociation stock,$677,957; or a total of $23,- 


Q. That was how much less than the 
value at which the International Paper 
Compay carried the property on its books? 

A. $1,307,300.92. 

Q. Thereby the International Paper 
Company incurred a loss of $1,307,300.92? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But there are subsequent transac- 
tions to be taken into account? 

A. Yes, sir. ' 

Q. Now, the International Hydroelectric 
Corporation sold the property to the New 
England Power Association, did it not? 


081,467.20. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it received back some sort of 
Amount of Excess consideration? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Under Arrangement 


Q. From this summary it appears that 
the cost to the International Hydroelectric 


Q. Read the first item of consideration. 
A. Cash, proceeds of 60,606 shares of 
: 2 New England Power Association capital 
System was in excess of the cost accruing | stock sold to Northeastern Power Corpora- 
to the allied company and the parent com-| tion, a Carlisle interest, competitive to 
pany before making allowance for carrying | the International intrests, $3,333,330. 
charges is that correct? Q. I take that you mean that the In- 
A. Yes, sir. ternational Hydroelectric Corporation re- 
Q. In the amount of how much? | ceived these 60,606 shares and sold them 
A. $1,594,597.17. to the Northeastern Power Corporation 
Q. In your report you make reference and received for them $3,333,330. Am I 
to certain facts and conditions that may | mistaken about that? ; ; 
|have to be taken into account or given A. In so far as the information given 
some weight—I don’t know what—in con- | me about ; that is concerned, yes; that 
sidering this matter of excess cost of $1,- | $3,333,330 in cash went to the Interna- 
594,597.17? tional Hydroelectric Corporation; that the 
A. Yes, sir. |stock was issued to the Northeastern 
Q. I think the best way to handle that| Power Corporation by the New England 
is to ask you to read into the record the Power Association. 


first paragraph on that page. | Proceeds of Stock Went 


A. Rights to undistributed earnings of : 
New England Power Association amount-| Tg Hydroelectric Corporation 
Q. But the proceeds of the stock, $3,- 


ing to $1,704,000 were acquired by the In- 
ternational Hydroelectric System through 333,330 went to the Hydroelectric Cor- 
the acquisition of the aforementioned | noration? 

A. Yes, sir. 


378,030 shares of capital stock. Com-| 
pany officials point out that the additional Q. In ‘addition to that consideration 
there was further consideration given by 


value of those stocks as represented by 
the undistributed earnings of $1,704,000 the New England Power Association for 
the transfer of the Bellows Falls prop- 


more than offsets the $1,594,597.17 shown 
in the foregoing summary. It was also! erty from the International Hydroelectric 
Corporation, was there not? 


stated that carrying charges to the Inter- 
national Paper Company less dividends re- ~ 4” yes. sir. 
Q. And that consisted of shares of cap- 


ceived would make up the alleged costs 
set out by the Examiner. ital stock of the New England Power 
Association, did it not? 


Q. Do you know what those carrying 
charges were? 


A. No, sir A. Yes, sir. 
. No, sir. " 
Q. I desire to develop further the Bol- > — 


;lows Falls story so far as it is covered 
| by your report. Was the Bellows Falls 
property originally owned by the Inter- 
national Paper Company? 

A. Bes, oir. 

Q. Has it been described by officials of 
the company as an obsolete paper mill 


Q. Issued to whom? 

A. The ‘International 
pany. 

Q. The International Securities Com- 
pany owned 100 per cent of the capital 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 
False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 


unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 


oecause of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 


Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Opiimism is Faith. 


may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say “I told you so.” 


of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 2 
True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; Faith in Yourself; Faith i 
= 
Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledgment of i . 
= 
History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. = 
, The Verdict is, always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; that = 
"alse Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but must ever fail 2 
= 
History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 100 = 
than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world pregressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous = 
in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better 
and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000A. D.; and History will continue to record the progress of z 
the world, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way beiter and more prosperous than the year 1900 A.D. & 
It is reascnable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way = 
Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true : 
= 
“Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
Today Thinking men must be and are True Optimists. That 
individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals will suffer misfortunes 
in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however hard for the individuals, are after 
all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march of progress and prosperity. = 
Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you fear some pessimist 
y ’ Have courage and make known your True 
Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make 
known your Faith in the Future; make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has 
turned and that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed it, instead = 
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President Says 


Constitute Burden on World| 
Economic Recuperation, 
He Tells International 
Chamber of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


4 
was signed, because of fear and of in- 


ability of nations to cooperate in mutual 
reductions. Yet we are all signatories to 
the Kellogg-Briand pact, by which we 
have renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy and agreed to settle all 
controversies by pacific means. 


Aid to Instability 


Surely with this understanding, the self- 
defense of nations coulda be assured with 
proportionately far less military forces 
than these. This vast armament con- 
tinues not only a burden upon the eco- 
nomic recuperation of the world, but, of 
even more consequence, the constant 
threats and fears which arise from it are 
a serious contribution to all forms of 
instability, whether social, political or eco- 
nomic. 

Endeavor as we must in support of 
every proposal of international economic 
cooperation that is just to our respective 
peoples, yet we must recognize that re- 
duction of this gigantic waste of com- 
petition in military establishments is in 
the ultimate of an importance transcend- 
ent over ali other forms of such economic 
effort. 

International confidence cannot be 
builded upon fear—it must be builded 
upon good will. The whole history of the 
world is filled with chapter after chapter 
of the failure to secure peace through 
either competitive arms or intimidation. 

I am not unaware of the difficulties of 
this question. No one would suggest that 
either national defense should be aban- 
doned nor that so great a task as reason- 
able limitation and reduction of arms 
can be accomplished overnight. 


Naval Arms Reduced 


We have made considerable progress in 
the limitation and reduction of naval 
arms. We have laid the foundations for 
still further progress in the future. These 
agreements have contributed greatly to 
reduce the burden of taxes and to estab- 


lish confidence and good will among the | 


nations who have been signatory to, them. 
Within a short time the principal na- 
tions of the world will meet to discuss the 


broad questions of reduction in land arm- | 


ament. The very calling of this confer- 
ence is in itself not only proof of need 


but is an emphatic evidence of progress | 


in the world demand for relief and for 
peace. Of all proposals for the economic 
rehabilitation of the world, I know of 
none which compares in necessity or im- 
portance with the successful result of that 
conference. 

The United States has a less direct in- 


terest in land armament reduction than | 


any of the large nations because our 
forces have been already demobilized and 
reduced more than all others. We have, 
however, a vast indirect interest in 
greater assurance of peace order and the 
increased economic prosperity of other 
nations. It is within the power of busi- 
ness men of the world to insist that this 
problem shall be met with sincerity, cour- 
age, and constructive action. It i 
the power of statesmen to give to the 
world a great assurance for the future 





"Vast Armaments Business Conditions in Nations 
Cause of Unrest, Of Western Hemisphere Outlined 


Sit 


Business conditions throughout the 


world are reviewed in the weekly survey | 
by the Department of Commerce, made} 


public May 4. The section of the report 
dealing with the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere follows in full text: 


Canada 


Canada.—Featured by heavier buying at 
Montreal, trade reports indicate further 


small gains in volume with the emphasis | 


on seasonal lines. In Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces, wholesale orders are 
larger and collections easier, while retail 


} business has improved in automobiles, tex- 


tiles and hardware. Spring lines of the 
latter are moving exceptionally well. Motor 
truck sales are slow and heavy electrical 
business is dull but appliance sales are 
brisk. 


Southwestern Ontario cities report a 
steady increase in employment in the auto- 
mobile industry, the March production of 
which gained 32 per cent over February. 
Textile mills in the Province are operat- 
ing on heavier schedules and wholesale 
buying {fn cottons shows improvement. 
There is considerable activity also among 
rayon producers. 

Seeding is general over the Prairie Prov- 
inces and the trade trend in this section 
is upward, slight gains in construction hav- 


ing developed some demand for structural | 


steel and industry machinery. Winnipeg 
wheat quotations for the week ended April 
14 have weakened, but comparatively large 
quantities of grain are booked at Montreal 
and Vancourter for shipment in the next 
six weeks. 

British Columbia 
sonal business in garden tools, 
and light agricultural equipment but heavy 
goods are moving slowly. The season is 
opening well for marine engines and equip- 
|ment but other machinery lines are quiet. 
Imports of European rubber goods are 
increasing. 

; Foreign trade figures for March show 
imports at $75,348,000 and exports at $55,- 
048,000, 33 per cent and 38 per cept, re- 


spectively, less than last year's correspond- | 


ing totals. Both incoming and outgoing 
shipments, however, gained substantially 
over February. 
Mexico 
Mexico.—The general business situation 


|the outlook in agricultural districts. Pe- 
,troleum production 
| February amounted to 2,563,000 barrels and 
1,462,000 barrels, respectively, as compared 
| with the January production and exports 
of 2,891,000 barrels and 1,263,000 barrels. 


The machinery trade is dull because of un- | 


| favorable conditions in the mining and 
petroleum industries and the curtailment 


| of government purchases. The automotive | 


| trade is passing through a critical period 
| with several Mexico City dealers liqui- 
| dating. 


Argentina 


Argentina.—The economic situation of 
| Argentina in April was somewhat better. 
| although the further depreciation of the 
peso caused some hesitation on the part 
| of buyers, and the unsettled political situ- 


s within | ation had some adverse effect on trade! wallboard has been reported. 


British railway receipts dur- 


generally. 
jing the first three months of 1931 


uation Is Summarized in the Weekly Review 
Of Trade by Department of Commerce 


reports a good sea-, 
orchard ! 


continues unsatisfactory, although favor-| 
able crop reports give encouragement to 


and exports during 


less favorable prospects for the cacao 
crop. The prospects for the cacao crop 
are unfavorable as a result of the wide- 
spread prevalence of monilia and the pre- 
mature picking of the crop to cut down 
losses from this plant disease. 
is reported to be poor and it is extremely 
difficulty to obtain first class cacao. 


Peru 
Peru.—General business conditions in 


The quality | 





some clearance has been made in left- 
over stocks through a series of sales in 
the retail establishments. 

Owing to the abuse of the practice of 
suspension of payments by large and 
small business houses, the Cuban Cham- 
ber of Commerce is starting a movement 
for a reform in the laws so that creditors 
may receive better. protection from doubt- 
ful bankruptcy proceedings. The move- 
ment of currency from Cuba to the 
United States from April 1 to April 23 
aggregated $1,400,000. April heretofore has 
been a month of gain in the Cuban mone- 


? |} tary stock, and this contrary movement 
added the general affect on business of | 


is wholly abnormal following the charac- 
teristics of the earlier months of the year. 
To some extent the April movement of 
currency is directly due to heavy buying 
of Spanish pesetas by the Spanish pop- 
|ulation of Cuba during the decline that 
followed the Spanish change of govern- 
ment, but only the existing stagnant con- 
ditions would permit actual currency Out- 
flow at this time. 

This year instead of a normal gain of 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 to take care of 
crop-moving and the seasonal up-swing 





Peru during March and the elapsed part 
of April were somewhat better than in pre- 
vious months, as the quieter political situ- 
ation had a beneficial effect. Business in 
general has a better tone, although this 
improvement is offset by failures of some 
important firms and the precarious posi- 
tion of others. Department store sales 
during March were reported as approxi- 
mately 25 per cent above those of Feb- 
ruary, but by no means normal. ° 
Uruguay 

Uruguay.—The business sentiment in 

April was somewhat more buoyant, al- 


though there were no important 
changes in basic conditions to sup- 
port the hope that the current de- 
pression has spent its force. With 


the almost complete elimination of high- 
priced stocks, orders for,foreign merchan- 
dise, although small in volume, were freer 
and there was a visible disposition on the 
part of importers to consider new lines. 
The Lent holidays curtailed government 
activities and brought about a suspension 
of all business operations for seven days. 


manufactured goods, but the activity of 
the meat packing industry declined sea- 
sonally. 


loan operations to those who undertake 
to promote local manufacturing, but this 
policy is not generally followed by the 
other banking institutions of the country. 


Venezuela 


Venezuela.—Business conditions through- 
out Venezuela during April continued poor 
with little hope for immediate improve- 
ment. Congress convened on April 20, which 
gave some encouragement to business in- 
terests which feel that Congress might 
| adopt measures to help the situation or to at 

least cause some stimulus by the adoption 

|of the new departmental budgets for the 
|fiscal year beginning July 1. Exchange 
remained more or less steady during most 
of the month dollar drafts being quoted 
at around six bolivares. Banks report col- 
lections slow. 


Nicaragua 

Nicaragua—The already unfavorable 
business situation existing in Nicaragua 
suffered a further blow on March 31, 
when an earthquake destroyed the City 
of Managua. It will probably be 
many months before dealers in Ma- 
|nagua will be in a_ position to im- 
{port merchandise other than actual 
|necessities. A possible limited market for 
| building materials such as roofing and 
(It is sug- 


| gested, however, that American firms lack- | 


jing established connections in Nicaragua 


and a great moral victory for humanity. | 4mounted to £10,867,000 as compared with] are scarcely in a position to secure this 
I wish to you a successful conference. | £11,192,000 during the corresponding period | business and, in any event, should consult 


I have confidence that it will be fruitful 
of progress. 


Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Monnett B. Davis and Lowell C. Pinker- 
ton, now inspectors in the American For- 
eign Service, have been commissioned as 
consul general, according to the list of 
Foreign Service changes just announced 
by the Department of State, which follow 


in full text: 

Thomas H. Bevan. of Arlington. Md., now 
American Consul General at Oslo, Norway, 
has been commissioned a Secretary 
Diplomatic Service under recess appoint- 
ment. 

Monnett B. Davis, of Boulder, Colo., 
Lowell C. Pinkerton, of Louisiana, Mo., For- 
eign Service Officers now detailed as In- 
spectors, have been commissioned Consuls 
General. 

James B. Stewart. of Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
a Foreign Service Officer now detailed to the 
Department of State as Chief Instructor of 
the Foreign Service School, has been com- 
missioned Consu! General. 

Richard F. Boyce, of Lansing, Mich., now 
American Consul at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, 
assigned Consul at Barcelona, Spain, after 
July 1. 

Otis A. Glazebrooke, of New Jersey, a For- 
eign Service Officer, retired, died April 26, 
1931, at sea en route to the United States 

Oden G. Loren, of Seattle, Wash now 
American Vice Consul at Edmonton. Canada, 


and 


assigned Vice Consul at Antofagasta, Chile 
effective after July 1, 1931. 
Hugh Millard, of Omaha, Nebr., now Sec- 


ond Secretary of Legation at Teheran. 
sia, designated Second Secretary of Embassy 
at Madrid, Spain, after July 1 
Gaston Smith, of New Orleans, La., now 
American Consul at Durban, Natal. Union of 
South Africa, assigned Consul at Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, after July 1, 1931. 
Noncareer 


Peter Paul Devlin, of East Rutherford. N. | 
a clerk in the American Consulate | 


J., now 
at Surabaya, 
at that post 

The appointment of Raymond Lanctot, of 
Richmond, Va., formerly American Vice Con- 
sul at Surabaya, Java, as Vice Consul at 
@iviere du Loup, Canada, has been canceled 
and he has been appointed Vice Consul at 
Vancouver, Canada. 

John J. O'Keefe, of Nogales, Ariz. now a 
clerk in the American Consulate at Nogales, 
Mexico, appointed a Vice Consul at that 
post 

The American Consular Agency at Summer- 
side, Prince Edward Island, will be closed at 
the earliest practicable date. 

The Department will also close as soon as 
practicable the American Consulate at Riviere 
du Loup, Quebec, Canada 

The American Consulate at 
was closed Officially April 30 


Java, appointed a Vice Consul 


” 


Decisions Are Announced 


By Radio Commission 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on pending applications were 
announced May 4 as follows: 

Petitions denied: 

WTMJ. The Journal Company, Milwaukee 
Wis., denied petition to remand hearing for 
50 kw. to Examiner, but permitted record 
to show WENR is now leased by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and WYS has 
an operating agreement with NBC. 

KGGC, Golden Gate Broadcasting Co 
San Francisco. Calif.. denied petition re- 
questing the Commission reserve its deci- 
sion on application of W. E. Riker (KFQU), 
for renewal of license, in order that KGGC 
may be granted a hearing upon its applica- 
tion for full time. 

KWKH, Hello World Broadcasting Corp 
Shreveport, La., denied petition of KWKH 
to make the National Broadcasting Co., Inc 
and WWL Development Co., Inc., parties 
and join with the applicant-plaintiff in the 
matter of the application of Loyola Univ 
for a construction permit. 

Petition granted: 

WRNY,. Aviation Radio Station, Inc., 
Coytesville, N. J., granted petition of WRNY 
asking that their application for extension 
of construction permit be reinstated. 


Germany Imports Less Oil 


German petroleum imports early in 1931 
were far below those of early 1930. The 
actual decrease was about 40 per cent 
in volume and 45 per cent in value. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


e 


in the | 


Per- | 


Arica, Chile, | 
31 


| Of the previous year, and during March to 
| £3,311,000 compared with £2.937.000. 

| Exports during the first three months 
| of 1931 amounted to 3,975,981 tons, valued 
}at 162,000,000 gold pesos. As compared 
with the corresponding period of the pre- 
}viouS year, cereal exports increased 48 
| per cent in volume but declined 20 per 
;cent in value. 

| About 20,500,000 gold pesos have been 
shipped to New York, with the gold re- 
|}maining in the Caja de Conversion 
;amounting to 352,600,000 gold pesos and 
| deposited in the Argentina embassies and 
legations to 31,700,000 gold pesos. 


Bolivia 

Bolivia.—The commercial and economic 
situation in Bolivia during March contin- 
ued at the unsatisfactory levels of preced- 
jing months. Retail sales in all lines con- 
jtinue reduced in volume. A strike of 
postal and telegraph employes on April 
11 temporarily interrupted the mail serv- 
ice, but, energetic steps by the government 
controlled the situation and service is ap- 
| parently normal at the present time. 


Brazil 

Brazil—The continued weakness of the 
milreis which reached the unprecedented 
| low level of 14 milreis 120 reis to the dollar 
on April 20 constituted the principal ob- 
Stacle to the improvement of the general 
| business situation. This factor was re- 
;Sponsible for the rise in milreis coffee 
prices and for the maintenance of the 
|} heavy export movement of coffee. 


|timated inbound trade from the United 
| States and Europe amounting to from 60 
to 80 per cent of its norma) volume 

The textile mills were somewhat more 
active, owing to low stocks, reduced im- 
ports and government orders, and this 
|condition relieved somewhat the unem- 
ployment situation, but the effect on the 
|Sao Paulo mills is only temporary. 
| largest textile mills of Rio de Janeiro are 
working on normal schedule, but the other 
major industries of the country continue 
depressed. Private and public building 
construction in Sao Paulo is reported to 


jin Rio de Janeiro was better, although 
far below normal and confined principally 
} to apartments. 


Ecuador 


—Business conditions in Ecua- 
| dor during April continued as unsatis- 
|factory as in preceding months. To the 
severe depression which prevails in tex- 
tile, automobile and luxury sales has been 


Ecuador 


| 


Summary of Preliminary Rep 





The information which the Bureau of 
distribution is now being made available 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 


Im- | 
| ports were almost paralyzed with the es- | 


The | 


have been lower than for many years, but | 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


the Bureau's Dis*rict or Cooperative Offices 


| before taking any action.) 

| Haiti 

| Haiti—The credit situation in Haiti re- 
mains unimproved, and regarding commit- 
ments to Haitian houses. The depressed 
| state of trade is evidenced by the heavy 
| decline in foreign trade for the first six 
|months of the fiscal year. From Oct. 1 to 
| March 31, exports were valued at $5,525,- 
000, as compared with $8,893,000 for the 
first six months of the last fiscal year; 
imports, same period, totaled $5,623,000, 
}as against $7,063,000 in the corresponding 
|period of the last fiscal year. 


| Present indications point to an excel- 
lent yield from the coming crop of cof- 
fee, to be harvested next Fall. Textile 
stocks are reported as being at a very 
low level, with business houses showing 

| hesitancy and indecision in the placing of 
orders, owing to recently proposed legis- 
lation which is reported to carry pro- 
visions that would restrict the retail tex- 
tile trade in Haiti to native citizens of 

| that country. 


During March, 3,751 long tons of raw 
| Sugar and 1,134 long tons of refined were 
manufactured; exports during March 
amounted to 1,791 tons raw, and 33 tons 
refined; local sales, 125 tons raw, and 
|52 tons refined. Sugar stocks on hand, 
as of April 1, are reported as totaling 
6,632 long tons. 


Honduras 


Honduras.—The revolution on the north 
coast of Honduras interrupted communica- 
tions and caused a general commercial 
, uneasiness in Tegucigalpa. In addition, the 
revolution caused prices of native food- 
stuffs, which had increased considerably in 
March, to rise to higher levels. On April 
20, the Honduran congress, which is now 
in extraordinary session, voted the es- 
tablishment of martial law, and on the 
2ist the President decreed that revenues 
set aside for special purposes should be 
delivered to the national Treasury to be 
used for the maintenance of order. 


Cuba 


Cuba.—There was no change in busi- 
ness conditions in Cuba during \Mpril 
The volume of business continues low, 
|houses reporting serious declines from 
last year. Buying in all clothing lines 
showed a slight improvement during the 
|month as warmer weather has stimulated 
the demand for Summer wear in gar+ 
ments, shoes and millinery. Practically all 
Summer stocks are now on hand, and 


orts for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


the Census has gathered in the census of 
in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
population or more. A summary of each 


report is to be prenared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 


ganizations. 

Number of stores, retail, A; 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand 
part-time employes), F: 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 
full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 


at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


Bridgeport, Conn., 1930 Population, 146,716 








in all kinds of trade, there has been an 
out-flow of $3,332,000 between Jan. 1 and 
April 23. The Cuba Sugar Club reports 
that 2.968975 long tons of sugar had 
been produced up to April 15, compared 
| with 3,854,509 tons by the same date last 
|year. Thus, on April 15, there were only 
| 153,025 tons to grind in making the 
| 3,122,000 tons to which this year’s crop is 
| restricted. 


The movement of sugar from Cuba has 
not been heavy so far this year. Total 
sugar exports, through April 18, are re- 
ported as amounting to 676,499 lon tons, 
608,106 tons of which went to the United 
States. The average price for raw sugar 
in Havana Harbor during the first half 
of April was 1.119 cents per pound, com- 
;pared with 1.155 cents in January, 1.087 
cents in February, and 1.068 cents in 
| March, 


| Trinidad 
| Trinidad—General business in Trinidad 


| during April continues to feel the effects 
of the current depression, but the situa- 
{tion so far does not sem as pronounced 





Sales of distributors in April were low/as in other islands of the West Indian| tubing fuselages will 
but on the whole more profitable. Most|group. Continued drought has retarded | fewer installations. 
local factories are working full schedule, the cacao crop to some extent and daily | 
owing to the growing demand for locally production during April has been approxi-| pends mofe than any other part on the 


| mately 160,000 pounds, as compared with 
| daily production of 180,000 pounds during 
: March, 


The Banco de la Nacton Is confining its A RS RR 





An 


| 


A B Cc D E F 
; All stores .. eee .-2,169 6,523 $81,191,741 100.00 $10,386,999 $9,636,902 
Single-store independents sessccekiae Ga 55,531,734 68.40 7,871,400 6,490,847 
Chains (four or more units) es 326 =, 766 21,034,198 25.91 1,726,689 2,409,703 
All other types of organization... 99 487 4,625,809 5.69 768,910 736,352 
Tulsa, Okla., 1930 Population, 141,258 | 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores .. ‘ 1,589 8,999 $93,334,316 100.00 $13,690,232 $12,493,282 | 
Single-store independents ......... 1,011 4,974 54,131,936 58.00 8,430,404 7,186,722 | 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 438 2,390 25,597,887 27.40 3,034,119 3,253,989 
| All other types of organization...... 140 1,635 13,622,493 14.60 2.225,709 2,052,571 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 1930 Population, 119,798 
A B Cc D E F } 
All stores ‘ 1,357 5,802 $59,097,880 100.00 $8,125,773 $6,943,599 | 
Single-store indgpendents 1,026 4,005 29,194,360 66.32 5,664,068 4,672,981 
|} Chains (four or more units) ° 272 =1,282 14,301,545 24.20 1,785,829 1,653,831 
All other types of organization.. 59 515 5,601,975 9.48 675,876 616,787 
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Cost of Constructing Airplanes 
Decreases as Size Increases 





‘Advisory Committee Predicts Eventual Disa 
| pearance of Very Small Craft 





(Continued from Page 1.] 





braced wings shows that the former type) determined by the engine cowling which, 
lof aircraft is cheaper than a biplane of | together with the fire wall, requires a 
|} equal wing area since both the cost of the large amount of sheet metal, amounting to 
| wing and the cost of the fuselage are less.| 10 per cent of the total cost in planes 
Duralumin wing ribs used in large Eng- | of mixed construction. 
/lish and American flying boats are very! Three-bladed wood propellers are 
| expensive, while weldable steel struts are cheaper than those with two or four 
| becoming standard and wood struts seem | blades since shorter boards can be used 
'to be definitely eliminated. The spacing |in their manufacture. Wheels represent 
of the ribs is of considerable importance | half of the cost of the landing gear, 
since one strong rib is both cheaper and | with tires 70 per cent of the cost of the 
lighter and the cost of fabric covering is| wheel. Chrome-nickel-steel axles are 
increased by the greater number of ribs. | more expensive than carbon steel but fre- 
It has been found, also, more expensive to | quently must be used for large wheels. 
fit fabric on open metal sections than! Enlarging fabric-covered wings reduces 
on wooden ribs. their unit cost until the point is reached 
The continuous wing of the cantilever | Where they have to be divided. Increases 
high-wing monoplane is simpler to con-/ in the size of plywood fuselages are im- 
struct and easier to install, but wings) possible, but the cost unit area of steel- 
made in sections are more expensive since | tubing fuselages decrease with size. 
{the cost is increased by external bracing 
Fabric-covered metal wings produced in 
large numbers by stamping and pressing 
are cheaper chan wooden wings. 


Cost of Different 


Plane Fuselages 


Fabric-covered steel-tubing fuselages are | 
slightly cheaper than plywood or all-dur- 
alumin bodies, and riveted steel-tubing 
fuselages are particularly cheap when a 
| sufficiently large number are produced at 
}a time. Since the instailation of bulk- 
| heads, windows, door instrurcents, and the 
fitting of pipes, pulleys, tanks pilots’ seats, 
{controls and switchboards is easier and 
cheaper in duralumin fuselages, the steel- | 
be cheaper with | 


Engine Accessories 
Of Small Craft Expensive 


Sufficient experience has _ not 


permit effectively with mixed construc- 
tion, which is a step toward cheaper 
methods of aircraft manufacturer. The 
cost of airplane per unit area of wing, 
tail surface, or fuselage is inversely pro- 
portional to the size. 
of very small 
pensive. 


airplanes are very ex- 


disappear in time, for such has been the 
fate of light motorcycles and bicycles 
with auxiliary motors. In trying to pro- 
duce cheaper types by reducing the size, 
manufacturers neglect the convenience 
and safety of their patrons, while the 
short life results in lost markets. 

| design while the cost of the cabin de-| Sport airplanes, consequently, should 
| pends on the number of seats. The ex-| be kept above a certain minimum size 
pense of the engine installation is chiefly’ limit, especially since any further reduc- 


The cost of the control surfaces de-' 





ageressive effort 
to hasten business recovery.... 


Many an industry could not have 
introduced its products so quickly and 
attained its present size as rapidly 
without installment buying. Install- 
ment paying of past due bills (with- 
out keeping creditors waiting) offers 
an even more essential means of 
hastening business recovery. How the 
average families may now consolidate 
their debts, pay their creditors at once, 
and repay the family finance company 


series that is now 


zens are invited 
information abo 


been | 
gained in all-duralumin construction to} 


Engine accessories | 


Extra-light airplanes of small size will | 
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'Baltimore Wholesale 
_ Business Is Analyzed 


| Trade Exceeded 590 Millions 
| In 1920, Census Shows 


A preliminary tabulation of data gathe- 
|ered in the census of distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Baltimore 
exceeds $590,000,000 annually. This total 
includes business by all concerns perform- 
ing the wholesale function. 


| The volume of business done by the 977 
| wholesalers proper in Baltimore in 1929 
| amounted to $33,751,337. Those wholesal- 
ers employed 12,933 men and women, paid 
{them $20,658,735 in salaries and wages, 
|}and carried stock at the close of 1929 
| with ar approximate cost value of $33,- 
253,474. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
| there were 503 establishments the Balti- 
more wholesale field, such as manuface 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $263,- 
966,199 in 1929. Those establishments 
gave employment to 4,684 men and women, 
paid them $8,834,781 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 
with an approximate cost value of $8,- 
662,455. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Baltimore 
| wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $597,- 
717,536.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 














tion would bring no appreciable advane- 
tages. 

With few exceptions, safety increases 
cost, and economic considerations lead 
to the conclusion that heavier engines, 
because they are more reliable but not 
more expensive, are the best means of 
increasing safety. Decentralization of the 
power plants through the use of more 
than one motor is limited, however, by 
flying characteristics, carrying capacity 
of the plane, and cost of production. 

(Additional details of this discussion are 
printed in N. A. C. A. Technical Memoran- 
dum No. 618.) 














in small installments, is the subject of 
this advertisement. It is one ofa large 


appearing in news- 


papers of four and three-quarter mil- 
lion circulation. Public spirited citi- 


to write for more 
ut the small loan 


business, as a means of insuring pros- 
perity. Address Dept. D3, Household 
Finance Corporation, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 












RAILROADS . 


Two Roads Given | 
Right to Abandon 


‘Inland’ Stations 


I. C. C. Authorizes Change | 
In Handling of Freight on | 
Manhattan by Pennsyl-| 
vania and Lehigh Valley | 


Authority to discontinue the handling | 
of freight at certain “inland” or “off. | 
track” stations on Manhattan Island in| 
New York City has just been granted to, 
the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley Rail- | 
roads by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission over the protest of the Merchants 
Association of New York and other com- | 
mercial concerns and organizations. (I. & | 
S. Docket No. 3544.) | 

The Commission, at the same time, over- | 
ruled motions of the two carriers and the | 
Warehousemen’s Association of the Port 
of New York asking that the Commis- | 
sion’s - order suspending the _ proposed 
schedules be dismissed for want of juris-| 
diction. 

The schedules proposing the discontin- 
uance of five off-track stations in Man- 
hattan by the Pennsylvania and Lehigh 
Valley were to have become effective on 
Dec. 1, 1930, but upon protest of the Mer- 
chants Association and others, were sus- 
pended by the Commission until July 1, 
1931. By report and order made public) 
May 4, the Commission found the sched- | 
ules justified and dismissed the proceed- | 
ings. | 

Additional Loading Charge 

During public hearings before the Com- |; 
mission, W. H. Chandler o° the Merchants 
Association charged that “union loaders” | 
operating along the pier lines were en-| 
gaged in “racketeering practices” in that | 
they prevented consignees from loading | 
their own freight on their own trucks. It} 
was contended that if receivers of freight | 
are again compellec to take delivery, as| 
formerly, at the ‘pier stations, they will be | 
required to pay 3 cents per 100 pounds for | 
loading assessed for that service by “so-| 
called public loaders” operating on the| 
piers, which charge is not now incurred at 
the inland stations. 

The railroads contended that this charge 
need not be incurred, claiming that it is 
optional with receivers of freight as to 
whether they will employ the loaders or 
have their own employes load the same. 

The protestants held, however, that 
rather than get into “difficulties” with the 
loaders, they are employed in practically 
all instances, and that shippers are there- 
fore not free to exercise preference in the 
matter as should be their privilege. 

In this connection the Commission stated 
that. “of course, the carriers should see to 
it that receivers of freight are in all re- 
spects free to use or not to use the serv- 
ices of public loaders at their freight sta- 
tions.” 4 

The stations of the Pennsylvania whic 
it proposes to abandon are known as the 
Watts Street and Laight-West Street sta- 
tions, the former used for outbound traf- 
fic and the latter for inbound traffic. 

Traffic consigned to the inland stations 
is handled under contract by the United 
States Trucking Corporation. The rails 
of both the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Val- 
ley in so far as the handling of freight 
is concerned, terminate in New Jetsey on 
the west bank of the Hudson River. In 
transporting freight to and from the Man- 
hattan. District the carriers extend their 
services across the river by means of car 
floats, lighters, or other means. 

Cars arriving at Jersey City, which con- 
tain. freight intended for delivery at the 
inland stations, are placed on tracks at 
designated points on the New Jersey shore 
a short distance. from the ferries. The 
freight is loaded on trucks. or trailers 
owned by the trucking corporation, which | 
are then moved across the river by the} 
ferries and unloaded at the inland sta- 
tions... The corporation. is responsible for 
the freight until it is delivered to con-| 
signees or until it is removed from the 
stations and placed in storage in accord- 
ance with tariff rulés and regulations. 

On . outbound traffic, the same system 
is employed. For performing these serv- 
ices, the railroads pay- the trucking cor- 
poration. 12 cents per 100 pounds on car- 
load. freight and 13 cents per 100 pounds’ 
on .less-than-carload freight. 


Substitute Facilities 

To take the place of its inland stations 
the Pennsylvania on Dec. 1, 1930, estab- 
lished the .Debrosses Street station located 
on West Street on the waterfront. adjoin- 

‘ing pier 29, about one block from the 
Watts Street station, and. two blocks from 
the Leight-West Street station. Inbound 
and outbound freight is handled through 
these new facilities, which the carriers 
claim will be ample to take care of the 
traffic now moving or which might move 
through the inland stations. 

“Numerous protestants testified,” said 
the Commission's report, “that they were 
using and had used the inland stations 
and found the service satisfactory in every 
respect. Some of them are located out- 
side of New York and use the warehouse 
facilities over the stations. Protestants 
claim it is more convenient to use the in- 
land stations, because their trucks can. go 
to. and from those stations more quickly 
than to the pier station. 

“We do not believe,” said the Commis- 
sion, “that the interference in receiving 
and delivering freight at the new stations 
because of traffic conditions will be any 
greater than at the inland stations.” 

Continuing, the report stated that ‘“pro- 
testants and the Independent Warehouses, 
Inc., contend that if the suspended sched- 
ules are allowed to become effective, 
parties who now receive freight through 
these inland stations and store it in the 
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Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds 
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Maine 


« ' DAILy RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 4. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


Massachusetts 


- Michigen Vermont 


» 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 
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warehouses over the stations will be sub- | 


‘Su preme G 


jected to undue prejudice, because they 
will be required to pay cartage charges 
to the warehouses in addition to the 
freight rates, whereas competing receivers 
who have the privilege of storing freight in 
the warehouses in connection with the 
New York Dock Railway and Bush Ter- 
minal can secure delivery to such ware- 
houses without the payment of any charges 
over and above the New York rates.” 

In conclusion, the Commission asserted 
that it was its opinion that the substi- 
tute facilities will be adequate to meet the 
demands of traffic, and the public con- 
venience and necessity do not require the 
continuance of the inland stations pro- 
posed to be abandoned. Their ‘abandon- 
ment. was therefore authorized, and the 
order suspending the schedules involved 
was vacated and set aside as of May 7, 
1931. 





Purchases of Utility Shares 
‘By Power System Outlined 


{Continued from Page 8.] 
stock of the International Hydroelectric 
Corporation, did it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So on that basis the total consid- 
eration received for the conveyance to the 
New England’ Power Association of the 
Bellows Falls property was how mueh? 

A. $4,999,995. 

Q. That property had cost the Interna- 
tional Hydroelectric Corporation how 
much? - 

A. The property that was sold,. $999,999. 

Q. Leaving a gross profit of how much? 

A. $3,999,996. 

Q. Was there some argument, the re- 
sults of which should be taken into ac- 
count in undertaking to find out what 
part of this gross profit should be treated 
as net? 

A. Yes, sir. As a part of the agreement 
the International Securities Company was 
to purchase from the New England Power 
Association, upon its request, certain prop- 
erty, or in the event such request was 
not made the International Securities 
Company was to pay the New England 
Power Association the sum of $200,000 
in cash or stock, which amount, because 
of a decrease in the market value of the 
stock was subsequently reduced to $181,- 
820. Credit adjustments amounting to $3,- 
885 were made in the settlement in favor | 
of the International Securities Company. 
In the final settlement the aforementioned 
amount of $181,820 was paid by the Inter- 
national Securities Company. After ap- 
plying this forfeit of $181,820 and credit | 
adjustments of. $3,885, the final profit ac- 
cruing to the International group from} 
the transaction amounted to $3,822,061. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of May 6. 
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ourt Ruling in Interstate 


Suit on Diversion From Delaware River 





Proposal of Master for Division of Flow Between New 
York and New Jersey Approved 





{Continued from Page 6.] 


of New York proposes to erect dams. As- 
suming that relief by injunction still might 
be proper if a substantial diminution | 
within the limits of navigability was 
threatened, United States v. Rio Grande 
Dam & Irrigation Co., 174 VU. S. 690, 709, 
he called as a witness General George B. 
Pillsbury, Assistant Chief of Engineers of 
the United States Army, who was well 
acquainted with the river and the plan, 
and who although not speaking officially 
for the War Department, satisfied the 
master’s mind that the navigable capacity 


of the river would not be impaired. 

Of course in that particular as in some 
others New York takes the risk of the! 
tuture. If the: War Department should | 
in future change its present disinclination | 
to interfere, New York would have to yield | 
to its decision, and the possible experiences 
of the future may make modifications of 
the plan as it now stands necessary in 
unforeseen particulars. This will be pro- 
vided for in the decree. 

Subject to these considerations and to 
what remains to be said the New York 
plan as qualified here is reasonably neces- 
sary. Some plan must be formed and/| 
soon acted upon, and taking into account 
the superior quality of the water and the 
other advantages of the proposed site 
over others it at least is not arbitrary or 
beyond the freedom of choice that must 
be left to New York. 


Present Interest Not Shown 


With regard to water power the master 
concludes that any future plan of New 
Jersey for constructing dams would need 
the consent of Congress and of the States 
of New York and Pennsyivania and though 
possible as a matter of engineering prob- 
ably would not pay. He adds that there 
is no such showing of a present interest 
as to entitle New Jersey to relief. New 
York v. Illinois, 274 U. S. 488, 490. New 
Jersey v. Sargent, 269 U. S. 328. 

We have spoken at the outset of the 
more general qualifications of New Jer- 
sey’s rights as against another State. 


|The master finds that the taking of 600,- 


000,000 gallons daily from the tributaries 
will not materially affect the river or its 
sanitary condition, or as a_ source of 
municipal water supply, or for industrial 
uses, or for agriculture, or for the fisheries 
for shad. 

The effect on the use of recreation and 
upon its reputation in that regard will 
be somewhat more serious as will be the 
effect of increased salinity of the river 
upon the oyster fisheries. 

The total is found to be greater than 
New Jersey ought to bear, but the damage 
can be removed by reducing the draft 
of New York to 440,000,000 gallons daily; 
constructing an efficient plant for the 
treatment of sewage entering the Dela- 
ware or Neversink (the main source of 
present pollution) thereby reducing the 
organic impurities 85 per cent, and treat- 
ing the effluent with a germicide so as 
to reduce the Bacillus coli originally pres- 
ent in the sewage by 90 per cent; and} 
finally, subject to the qualifications in the | 
decree, when the stage of the Delaware 
falls below 50 c. s. m. at Port Jervis, 
N. Y., or Trenton, N. J., by releasing water 
from the impounding reservoirs of New 
York, sufficient to restore the flow at 
those points to 50 c. s. m. We are of 
opinion that the master’s report should 
be confirmed and that a decree should 
be entered to the following effect, sub- 
ject to such modifications as may be or- 
dered by the court hereafter, 


Injunction Is Denied 

1. The injunction prayed for by New 
Jersey, so far as it would restrain the 
State of New York or City of New York 
from diverting from the Delaware River 
or its tributaries to the New York City 
water supply the equivalent of 440 million 
gallons of water daily, is denied, but is 
granted to restrain the said State and 
City from diverting water in excess of 


that amount. The denial of the in- 
junction as above is subject to the follow- 
ing conditions. 

(a) Before any diversion shall be made 
an efficient plant for the treatment of 
sewage at Port Jervis, New York, shall 
be constructed and the sewage of Port 


Jervis entering the Delaware or Never- | 


sink Rivers shall be treated to such an 
extent as to effect a reduction of 85 per 
cent in the organic impurities. And the 
effuent from such plant snatl be treated 
with a chemical germicide, or otherwise, 
so that the B, coli originally present in 
the sewage shall be reduced by 90 per 
cent. 


Untreated industrial waste from plants 
in said town of Port Jervis shall not be 
allowed to enter the Delaware or Never- 


sink Rivers, and the treatment of such | 


industrial wastes shall be such as to ren- 
der the effluent practically free from sus- 
pended matter and non-putrescent; and 
said treatment of sewage and industrial 
waste shall be maintained so long as any 
diversion is made from the Delaware 
River or its tributaries. 

(b) At any time the stage of the Dela- 
ware River falls below .50 c. s. m, at Port 
Jervis, N. Y., or Trenton, N. J., or both 
(.50 c. s. m, being equivalent to a flow of 


1535 c. f. s. at Port Jervis and 3400 c. f. s. | 


at Trenton), water shall be released from 
one or more of the impounding reservoirs 
of New York City in sufficient volume to 
restore the flow at Port Jervis and Tren- 
ton to 50 c. s.m., provided, however, that 
there is not required to be released at 
any time water in excess of 30 per cent 


of the diversion area yield, and the diver- | 


sion area yield having been ascertained to 
be 2.2 c. s. m., the maximum release re- 
quired shall be 30 per cent of that amount, 
or .66 cubic feet per second per square 
mile of the areas from which water is 
diverted. 


Rules of Determination 


In determining the quantity of water to | 


be released so as to add to the flow of the 
Delaware River, the Neversink River shall 
be treated as if it flowed into the Dela- 
ware River above Port Jervis, and the 


number of second feet of water released | 
reservoir on the | 


from the impounding 
Neversink River shall be added to the 
number of second feet of water released 
from other reservoirs, so as to determine 
whether the quantity of water, required 
by this decree to be released, has been re- 
leased. 

(c) That the State of New Jersey and 
the Commonwealth of \ 
through accredited representatives, shall 
at all reasonable times have the right to 
inspect the dams, reservoirs and other 


works constructed by the City of New| 


York and to inspect the diversion areas 
and the inflow, outflow and diverted flow 
of said areas, and to inspect the meters 
and other apparatus installed by the 
City of New York and to inspect all rec- 
ords pertaining to inflow, outflow and 
diverted flow. 

2. The diversion herein allowed shall not 


constitute a prior appropriation and shall | 


not give the State of New York and Citv 
of New York any superiority of right over 
the State of New Jersey and Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in the enjoyment 
and use of the Delaware River and its 
tributaries. 


3. The prayer of the intervenor, Com- | 2"t, defendants or intervenor, may apply|Jject always to complaint 
}at the foot of this decree for other or| 
|further action or relief and this court! 


monwealth of Pennsylvania, for the pres- 
ent allocation to it of the equivalent of 
750,000,000 gallons of water daily from the 
Delaware River or its Pennsylvania tribu- 
taries is denied without prejudice. 

4. The prayer of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania for the appointment of a 
river master is denied without prejudice. 


Subject to Congress 


the United States and particularly is sub- 
ject to the paramount authority of Con- 
gress in respect to navigation and nav- 
igable waters of the United Siaics, and 


Pennsylvania, | 


Southwest Roads 
Allowed to Lower 
- Rates on Cotton 


| 

Reduced Freight 
| Approved to Meet Compe- 
| 


tition of Trucks in Hauls | 


To Texas Seaports 


Reduced freight rates on cotton from 
Southwestern origin points to the Texas 
seaports to meet the competition of motor 
trucks operating in that section of the 
country have just been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a re- 
port and order made _ public May 4. 
(Docket No. 17000, part 3, Cotton.) 


The Commission’s decision is supple- 
mentary to its report in the proceedings 
dealing with revision of the cotton rate 
structure in line with its general rate 
structure investigation instituted under the 
Hoch-Smith joint congressional resolution 
of 1925. 

“This record shows,” said the Commis- 
sion’s report, “that the transportation of 
‘cotton to the Texas ports by motor truck, 
which has developed during the last few 
years, has made severe inroads upon the 
traffic and revenues of the respondents 
which they can ill afford to stand. This 
truck competition exists in only a portion 
of the southwestern territory covered by 
the original report but in the portion 
where it exists it constitutes a material 
change from the conditions in the light 
of which the original report and order 
were made. 


Modification Found Necessary 


“It is obvious,’ continued the report, 
“that such report, and order, based as 
they were upon the existence of practically 
uniform conditions throughout the terri- 
tory, and under which rates from various 
producing sections were related upon sub- 
stantially a mileage basis, are not respon- 
sive to the new conditions which have 
+ arisen in a portion of the territory, and 
that modification thereof is necessary.” 

The report pointed out that “in view 
of the unstable character of the truck 
rates, and the intangible nature of the 
| truck competition, we are not disposed to 
impose definite restrictions and limitations 
of a general character upon the establish- 
{ment of truck-competitive rates except 
| with respect to the minimum below which 
the rates may not go. We are prohibited 


compensatory. 
“No good purpose is served by the es- 


ably compensatory, viz., that do not pay 
some considerable margin of profit above 
cost, although less than _ reasonable 
maxima.” 

The southwestern carriers already have 
put into effect, on less than statutory 
notice, reduced rates on cotton to the 
Texas ports to offset motor truck compe- 
tition, but when the Commission’s order 
in the general cotton rate revision be- 
comes effective, the rates would neces- 
sarily be returned to a level comparable 
with the former basis. The present order 
makes exceptions in cases, such as those 
involved in the instant proceeding, so 
that where truck competition is reason- 
ably severe, the lower truck-competitive 
rates will be allowed despite the general 
application of the revised rates ordered 
in the original report. 


Date Again Postponed 


The general revision of cotton rates or- 
dered by the Commission on July 15, 1930, 
was originally to have become effective 





postponed to May 28, 1931, and then to 
June 15, 1931. By order attached to this 
report of May 4, the Commission further 


revision to June 25, 1932, “‘in so far as it 


requires the maintenance of a relation be- | 


tween the rates on cotton to Houston, 
Galveston, and Texas City, Tex. from 
points of origin in Oklahoma, on the one 
hand, and from points of origin in Ar- 
kansas and Texas, on the other hand; and 
between the rates on cotton from points 
n Southwestern territory to Mobile, Ala., 
on the one hand, and to the Texas ports, 
on the other hand.” 

The Commission declared that “the 
transportation of cottom by motor truck 
in quantities sufficient to be of material 
concern to the respondents has developed 
only within the last two or three years, 
but with the construction of new roads 
and the improvement of the old ones it 
has increased by leaps and bounds so that 
at the present time it has become a grave 
menace to the rail carriers and has re- 
sulted in a situation which they describe 
as desperate. 


Trucks Called Major Factor 


| portation. Exhibits of record show that 
during the season of 1930-31, to and in- 
cluding Jan. 31, 1931, of all the cotton 
arriving at the Texas ports, 1,138,935 bales 
|or 24.25 per cent, were transported by 
truck, and a railroad witness estimated 
that within the territory 
trucks are active they are getting fully 50 
| per cent of the business.” 

| The Southwestern carriers proposed in 
a petition to the Commission ‘‘a complete 
abrogation of the original order in so far 
| as it requires the maintenance of any rela- 
tion between rates from points within and 


to the Texas ports, leaving to respond- 
ents’ judgment the level of the rates and 
the points between which they shall ap- 
Ply in order to effectively meet the truck 
| competition subject to 
justify any proposal which they 
make, under the law in an investigation 
and suspension proceeding.” 


Requirements for Rates 


In conclusion, the Commission declared: 

“In connection with the filing of any 
| proposed truck-competitive rates which 
would be in violation of the original order 
were it not for the postponement herein 
granted, the respondents must show that 
under such rates they will ‘not collect and 


retain less than 65 per cent of the maxi- | 


mum _ reasonable compressed-in-transit 
rates minus the compress charge, pre- 
| Scribed in said order, and, in accordance 
with respondents’ agreement on this rec- 
ord, we shall expect them to be accom- 
Panied by: 

“1. A showing that, so far as practicable, 
all parties who would be materially in- 
terested in the level of the proposed rates 
or in their relation to other rates have 


subject to the powers of the Secretary of 
| War and Chief of Engineers of the United 


| States Army in respect to navigation and | 


| mMavigable waters of the United States. 
6. Any of the parties hereto, complain- 


retains jurisdiction of the suit for the 


| purpose of any order or direction or mod- | 


ification of this decree, or any supple- 
mental decree that it may deem at any 
time to be proper in relation to the sub- 
ject matter in controversy. 


7. The costs of the cause shall be di-| 
| Vided and shall be paid by the parties) 
5. This decree is without prejudice to| 


in the following proportions: State of 
| New Jersey 35 per cent, City of New York 
|35 per cent, State of New York 15 per 
|cent, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 15 
| per cent, 


Charges | 


from granting fourth section relief if the | 
proposed rates are less than reasonably | 


tablishment of rates that are not reason- | 


on Jan. 10, 1931, but was subsequently | 


postponed the effective date of the general | 


“From small beginnings, the trucks have | 
| grown to be a major factor in cotton trans- | 


in which the | 


points without the area of truck operations | 


their ability to} 
may | 
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HIGHWAYS DIRECTOR 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 





EDWIN BEDFORD JEFFRESS 


Appointment of Mr. Jeffress as 
chairman of the State Highway 
Commission of North Carolina 
has just been announced by Gov- 
ernor Gardner. The Commission 
was reorganized and its author- 
ity extended under an act of 1931 
of the General Assembly, which 
placed the roads of North Caro- 
lina under State direction. 


| Highway Commission 
Is Reorganized by 


- Gov. Max Gardner 


'E. B. Jeffress Is Appointed 
Chairman by North Caro- 
lina Executive; Tax on 
Gasoline Increased 


RaveiGH, N. C., May 4. 


|becn appointed by Governor 
Gardner chairman of the new State High- 
|way Commission to serve for a term of 
| four years. 

| The Governor also announced the ap- 
| pointment of other members of the Com- 


| mission. They are: James H. Clark, of | 


|Clarkton; T. L. Bland, of Raleigh; C. A. 
Cannon, of Concord; N. L. Stedman, of 
Halifax; James L. McNair, of Laurin- 
| burg, and Will W. Neal, of Marion. 

Mr. Jeffress was a member of the House 
|}of Representatives and chairman of the 
Committee on Reorganization of Govern- 
;ment during the session of the Legisla- 
{ture which enacted a law to reorganize 
the Highway Commission on a state-wide 
|rather than a district basis. The measure 
;also provides that the State shall take 
| over the administration of county high- 
| ways and maintain them within a min- 
imum expenditure of $6,000,000 annually. 
The gasoline tax was increased from 5 to 
|6 cents a gallon to meet the expenditures. 








Contentions of Plaintiff 
On Trust Receipts Upheld 


In reporting in the issue of March 24 

the denial by the Supreme Court of the 
| United States of a writ of certiorari in 
the case of Craig v. Industrial Acceptance 
| Corporation, No. 732 (VI U. S. Daily 193), 
|involving the validity of certain trust re- 
;ceipts used by automobile finance cor- 
porations, an error was made in stating 
; the decision of the lower court. 
{ The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
| Eighth Circuit, as was stated, held that 
|the trust receipts were not recorded in 
accord with the Missouri law in order to 
give them validity but declared that they 
were bailments, not conditional sales or 
securiti’ for trade acceptances within the 
| recording statute. In so holding, the court 
sustained the contentions of the Industrial 
Acceptance Corporation rather than denied 
them, as was reported. (45 F. (2d) 19.) 


‘Right Asked to Abandon 
Trackage in New Jersey 


| The Pennsylvania & Atlantic Railroad 
|applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission May 4 for authority to abandon 
its 1.2-mile Isiand Heights Branch in 

Ocean County, N. J., upon the condition 
|that a substitute motor bus service be 
‘established and _ operated. (Finance 
Docket No. 8117.) 

Six years ago the carrier sought to 
|}abandon the branch but the Board of 
Public Utilities of the State of New Jer- 
sey and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|mission denied the necessary authority. 
The case is again before the New Jer- 
sey Commission. The Commission's ad- 
verse decision was made without prejudice 
to the carrier again appiying if it would 
substitute some other service for the one 
proposed to be abandoned. The branch 
runs from Toms River Station and Is- 
land Heights. 


been advised of the proposal in time to 
|give them an opportunity to protest. 

“2. A showing of the nature and extent 
of the truck competition which makes 
the proposed rates necessary. 

“3. A copy of such application as may 
have been made to the Texas Commission 
covering intrastate rates from and to the 
same points, if available, and a copy of 
such order as the Texas Commission may 
have issued in respect of such rates, if 
; available. 


“4. A showing that the proposal will not 


result in abrupt rate jumps between 
nearby points, but that a _ reasonable 
gradation is proposed between truck-com- 
petitive and nontruck-competitive rate 
levels. 

“With the single exception of Houston, 
Galveston and Texgs City which must be 
treated as a unit in the establishment of 
truck-competitive rates from points more 
than 200 miles from Houston, it is our 
| purpose here to authorize the carriers to 
| establish truck competitive rates to the 
Texas ports from such points as may be 
necessary to meet truck competition, sub- 
and to investi- 
gation and suspension, without the ne- 
cessity of maintaining any fixed relation 
|between such rates and the rates from 
points at which truck competition does 
not exist at all, or to the same extent, and 
all unexpired orders or parts of unex- 
pired orders inconsistent with this pur- 
pose heretofore entered in other proceed- 
ings will be modified in so far as shall 
be necessary to or consistent with the 
accomplishment of the said purpose. 

“It will be our purpose in dealing with 
this truck-competitive situation to work 
in the closest possible cooperation with 
{interested State commissions.” 


E. B. Jeffress, of Greensboro, has just | 
O. Max} 


Carrier Accords , 


Are Approved by 
Shipping Board 





Agreements Between Com- 
panies Regulating Move- 
ment of Various Classes 
Of Freight Endorsed 


A targe number of agreements between 
| Shipping companies, filed with the Ship- 
|ping Board in compliance with the Ship- 
| ping Act of 1916, were approved and made 
| public by the Board as follows: 


1480—Detroit and Cleveland Navigation 
Company with Cadillac Cartage Company: 
| Arrangement for use by Cadillae Cartage 
|Company of so much space in the ware- 
| houses of the carrier at Cleveland and 
| Detroit as may be necessary to accomo- 
date shipments tendered to the carrieg 
|by the Cartage Company, and freight 
| transported by the carrier for delivery to 
|the Cartage Company. The use of space 
jin the carrier's warehouses is to be sub- 
ject to the supervision and regulations of 
} the carrier and is to be such as not in 
|any way to interfere with the use of such 
property by the carrier in the handling 
'of shipments of other parties. The agree- 
ment may be terminated by either party 
upon 15 days’ written notice to the other 
party. 

Pacific Coast to Germany 

1494—-Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
with Hamburg-American Line; 1495—with 
| North German Lloyd.—These two memo- 
|randa record through billing agreements 
covering movement of shipments from Pa- 
| cific Coast ports to Hamburg (1494) and 
Bremen (1495), respectively. Through rates 
in each instance are to be based on direct 
{line rates and apportioned equally be- 
tween the participating carriers, each of 
which is to assume one-half the cost of 
transhipment at New York. 

1501—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
with American West African Line, Inc.— 
Arrangement for through movement of 
shipments of canned goods, canned fish 
|and dried fruit from Pacific Coast ports 
of call of Dollar to Canary Islands and 
!West African ports of call of American 
West African Line. Through rates are to 
be the sum of the applicable proportionate 
|rates of the two lines plus cost of tran- 
| shipment at New York. 
| Shipments of Rice 
1515—The New York & Porto Rico 
| Steamship Company with Luckenbach 
; Steamship Company, Inc.—Through bill- 
ing arrangement covering shipments of 
|rice from Pacific Coast ports to Puerto 
Rico, with transhipment at New York. 
Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned 55 per cent to 
Luckenbach and 45 per cent to New York 
and Porto Rico, the cost of transhipment 
to be prorated on a similar basis. 

1514—Detroit and Cleveland Navigation 
Company with Universal Carloading and 
Distributing Company; 1516—with Q-D 
Forwarding Company.—Under these agree- 
ments, which are identical in terms except 
as to parties, the Detroit and Cleveland 
Navigation Company grants to the Uni- 
versal Carloading and Distributing Com- 
pany and Q-D Forwarding Company, Inc., 
freight forwarders, the use of such space 
in the warehouses of the carrier at Buffalo 
and Detroit as may be necessary to ac- 
commodate shipments to be tendered to 
the carrier by the forwarding companies, 
and also freight to be transported by th 
carrier for delivery to the forwarders. Th 
use of space in the carrier’s warehouses is 
to be subject to supervision and regulation 
of its officers and agents and is to be such 
as not to interfere with the use of said 
warehouses for handling cargo of other 
shippers. These agreements are termi- 
nable upon 15 days’ written notice by 
eit. er party. 


Aircraft Nav igat ion 
Instruments Tested 


Proper Adjustment to Pressure 
In Cabin Planes Urged 


Pressure - operated navigation instru- 
ments used in closed-cabin airplanes are 
liable to be affected by cabin-pressure 
conditions and give incorrect information 
unless proper precautions are taken when 
installations are made, the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics has 


{found in research recently completed a 
Langle V Field, Va. 


Altimeters, used to indicate the exact 
| height of the plane, would be the only 
jcommon instuments affected by this 


| cabin-pressure depression, it was explained 
;orally at the N. A. C. A.. but data se- 
cured by the research staff can be used 
in efforts to correct this situation. Se- 
| rious consequences might result from this 
condition, it was pointed out. 

The research disclosed that the pressure 
in the cabin of the monoplane used for 
the experiments decreased with increased 
air speed over the fuselage and varied 
with the number and location of windows 
and doors, according to the statement. 


Recapture Hearing Set 
On Norfolk & Western® 


Attempt by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to recapture from the Norfolk 
& Western Railway one-half of its earn- 
ings 1n excess of the 6 per cent on invest- 
;ment allowed under section l5a of the 
| Interstate Commerce Act, will be discussed 
during public hearings to be held in Wash- 
| ington June 1 before Examiner Walton. it 


was announced May 4. (Finance Docket 
No. 3865.) 


The hearing is upon protest of the rail« 
read against a tentative recapture report 
of the Commission for several years, 


Reports in Rate Cases 
Announced by the I. C. C, 


The Interstate Commerce Commissison 
on May 4 made public proposed reports 
of its examiners in rate cases, which are 
summarized as follows: 

No. 23953.--Phoenix Utility Co. v. Chicago 

& North Western Railway. 1. Rate charged 
on a Ccarload shipment of one steam locomoe 
| tive and parts from North Birmingham, A’a., 
to Hartford, Tenn., found in contravention 
of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, but not otherwise unlawful. Complaine 
ant not shown to have been damaged thereby. 
2. Rate charged on a carload shipment of 
one gasoline locomotive from Newport, Tenn = 
to Waterville, N. C.-Tenn., applicable to a 
shipment from Rochelle, Ill., found inappli- 
cable Reparation awarded. 
_ No. 23945.—Plymouth Quarries, Inc.. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Rate 
charged on rough granite, in carloads, from 
East Weymouth, Mass., to Ossining, Peekskill, 
Scarborough, and Croton-on-Hudson, N. 
found inapplicable in certain instances. 
plicable rates found wnreasonable 
able basis of rates prescribed for 
and reparation awarded 

No, 23801.—Red Ball Vegetable Co. v. Illi- 
nois Central Railroad. Refrigeration charges 
collected on fresh and green vegetables, in 


v. 


Ap- 
Reason- 
the future 


carloads, from Vacherie, La., to Chicago, Ill, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Buffalo, Rochester, and 
New York, N. Y., Louisville, Ky., St. Louis, 


Mo.. Detroit, Mich., and Pittsburgh, Pa., found 
inapplicable and applicable charges found un- 
reasonable. Reasonable charges prescribed and 
| reparation awarded, + 
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Plea to Prohibit 


Lotteries on Air 
Programs Denied 


Radio Commission Asserts 
It Lacks 
Rule Requested by News- 
paper Publishers 








[Continued jrom Page 1.] 


o govern. I t i 
—s its will by appropriate legislation 
it can give to those who are authorized 
to act under such general legislative pro- 
vision “power to fill up the details” but 
not to further the scope and effect of such 
legislation to cover matters not included 
therein (Field v. 649; 
Jnited States v. § 
an: Uoion Bridge Company Vv. United 
States, 204 U. S. 364). As was said in the 
ease of Cincinnati Ww. & Z. R. R. Co. v. 
Commissioners (1 Ohio State* 88) quoted 
with approval in the case of Field v. 

rk ( ra): 
eae tae distinction is between the 
delegation of power to make a law, which 
necessarily involves a discretion as to what 
it shall be, and conferring authority or 
discretion as to its execution, to be exer- 
cised under and in pursuance of the law. 
The first can not be done; to the latter 
no valid objection can be made. ; 
To prohibit by regulation the advertise- 
ment of lottery by radio or attempt by 
regulation in such manner to restrict and 
limit the character of programs broadcast 


Clark, 143 U. S. 


a 


in advance of their rendition would in | 


our opinion constitute an exercise of a 
power which is not expressly or even im- 
pliedly conferred by the act. : 

On the other hand, the construction 
which we place upon the act and par- 
ticularly section 29 thereof would seem 
to make it clear that Congress did not 
intend the Commission to exercise this 
power. This section provides in part: 


“Nothing in this act shal be understood | 


or construed to give the licensing author- 
ity the power of censorship over the radio 


communi 
any radio stations, and no regulation or 


condition shall be promulgated or fixed} 


by the licensing authority which shall 
interfere with the right of free speech by 
means of radio communication.” * * * 

The question here presented is not the 


same as that presented to and decided 


by the Court of Appeals in the case of | 
KFKB Broadcasting Association, Inc., v.| 


Federal Radio Commission. In that case 
the appellant contended that the action 
of the Commission in considering the char- 
acter of programs already broadcast by a 
station in determining whether or not a 


renewal of its license would be in the pub- 


lic convenience, interest, and necessity 
constituted censorship and as such was 
prohibited by section 29. 
Censorship Refused 

In disposing of this contention the court 
ee contention is without merit. There 
has been no attempt on the part of the 
Commission to subject any part of ap- 
pellant’s broadcasting matter to scrutiny 
prior to its release. In considering the 
question whether the public interest, con- 
venience, or necessity will be served by 


renewal of appellant's license, the Com- | 


mission has merely exercisd its undoubted 


right to take note of appellant’s past con- | 


dct. which is not censorship.” 

The promulgation of an order or regu- 
lation which prohibits the rendition of a 
certain program is not, however, within 
the rule announced by the court in the 
KFKB case. The violation of any such 
rule or regulation would subject the sta- 
tion to revocation of license under sec- 
tion 14 of the act and is clearly not tak- 
ing note of a station's past conduct but 
perhaps the most effective form of cen- 
sorship that could be employed under the 
circumstances. 

It is not enough to say that the results 
of such an order would be beneficial or 
that in the language of the statute, pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and _ necessity 
pwould be served thereby. Neither is it 
sufficient to say that as to the other agen- 
cies Congress has prohibited the dissemina- 
tion or advertisement oi tnrormation per- 
taining to lotteries or schemes of chance. 

jhe. Commission has oniy such powers 
as are expressly and impliedly given it 
by an act and while it may and perhaps 
should consider the matter of lottery 
broadcasts in determining whether or not 
a station’s past operation has been in the 
public interest in appropriate proceedings 
conducted in pursuance of section 11, this 
is because the scope of the Commission’s 
quasi-judicial powers as fixed and pre- 
scribed by section 1 are broader than its 
quasi-legislative powers as_ prescribed 
elsewhere in the act and not because of 
any inherent power on the part of the 
Commission to make any determination 
or order which in its opinion will pro- 


mote the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity as pertains to the regulation 
of radio. 


Throughout this memorandum we have 


rposely avoided consideration of any | 
poral ; We have no reliable 


question of policy. 
information as to the extent of the prac- 
tice complained of. 

It should be observed, however, that 
the Commission has heretofore taken the 
position that the matter of prohibiting 
lottery advertisements by radio was a mat- 
ter for legislation by the Congress; that 
certain bills of this nature were introduced 
® in the last session, and that the Legal 

| has been called upon to make 

an examination of a further bill of this 
* eharacter which will be introduced at the 
next session of Congress. 








Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Kansas: H. W. Koeneke, Bank Commissioner, | 


3 nounced: Soldier State Bank, Soldier. 
pee arated. State Bank of Lillis, Lillis, merged 
with Blaine State Bank, Blaine. Kansas Re- 

* serve State Bank. Topeka, omens by Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka. lk County State 
Bank, Howard, charter dissolved. 

Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Marchall State Bank, 
Marshall; State Bank of Akeley, Akeley, and 
State Bank of Viking, Viking, closed. First 
National Bank, Rosemount, converted into 
First State Bank of Rosemount. 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: State Bank of 
Linden, Linden, taken over by Banking De- 
partmen®. . 

s rork: 
spngent of Banks. has announced: Fiduciary 
Trust Co., New York City, approval given 


for increase in capital from $500,000 to §1,- | 


and change of location to 1 Wall 
oon East Hampton National Bank and 
Osborne Trust Co., both of East Hampton, 
approval for merger under title of latter. 
Universal Exchange Bank, New York City, 
court order filed dissolving charter and ter- 
minating existence. The Seward Bank. New 
York City, organization certificate approved. 
Conversion of Seward National Bank & Trust 
Co., capital, $2,000,000 ; 
Ohio: Ira J. Fulton, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Citizens Savings Bank, 
Salem, and Citizens Bank, Jackson, 
over for liquidation. Farmers Bank, New 
Lebanon, authorized to incorporate with cap- 
ital of $25,000 and surplus of $30,000. Pirst 
National Bank, Weston, transferred its as- 
sets and liabilities to Citizens Banking Co., 
Weston Valley Savings & Trust Co., Chilli- 
cothe, transferred its assets and liabilities to 
First National Bank of Chillicothe. 
Tennessee: D. D. Robertson, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, has announced: American Bank 


& Trust Co., Lebanon, merged with Lebanon | 


"Bank & Trust Co., under name of latter, 


>and capital increased from $25,000 to $75,000. 
Peoples Bank, Rutledge. merged with Citi- 
pene 
atter. 
+ 





Authority for) 


When Congress has in- | 


Grimaud, 220 U. S. 508, | 


cation or sighals transmitted by | 


Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- | 


taken | 


Bank & Trust Co, under name ot} 


‘Economy Program Outlined 


| 
‘New Pr 


| A program of financial eeonomy in order 
to avoid increase in taxes has been out- 
|lined by the new President of Bolivia, 
| Daniel Salamanca, in his recent inaugural 
address, according to a dispatch received 
by the Department of State. 

President Salamanca was inaugurated 
last month, following a _ revolutionary 
coup d’etat which brought about the 
jresignation of ex-President Siles. . 

One of the questions which President 
Salamanca discussed in his address is that 
of payment of interest charges on foreign 
debts. Bolivian interest payments to 
American bankers were defaulted in Janu- 
|ary, according to information obtained at 
the Department of State, and no payments 
have been made since that time. 

The portion of the address, dealing with 
the government’s program, as received by 
|the Department of State, follows in full 
text: 

The program of the new government is 
now clearly evident as a consequence of 
|immediate antecedents of the situation. 
| We have just emerged from a period of 
institutional and financial disorder, accom- 
panied as was only natural by a thorough 
demoralization. 


Return to Normal 
Set as Goal 


stitutional regime in the Republic that is 
to return the country to a normal course 
of life and development must be the pre- 
ferred aim of the new government. To 
reorganize the public finances, eliminating 
the abuses that were so common, would 
be another of its urgent cares. 
be noted that the military junta has 
already taken important steps in that 
direction. 


This program in broad outline is rather | 


modest and in a certain sense most un- 
favorable for the government now taking 
office. It forecasts only a period of priva- 


tions, as against the hope which usually | 
|makes up the prestige and the force of | 
It is well | 


attraction of new governments. 
to call attention at this time to two cir- 
cumstances fundamentally unfavorable to 
the new government. 

The first adverse factor to be mentioned 
is that of social order. I refer to the 
communistic propaganda having its source 
in foreign countries, and which has spread 
| to a considerable degree in Bolivia. The 
danger of this propaganda is in direct 
ratio to the poverty and ignorance which 
prevails in a country. 

For a government the difficulty of com- 
|bating this menace is a legal problem 
of a new kind, and which was nonexistent 
up to a short time ago. This propaganda 


takes advantage of all the liberties and} 
rights established by the constitution, not | 


cnly to overthrow this very constitution 
with all the liberty and rights it accords, 
but also to destroy the existing social 
order. 

The insufficiency of ordinary constitu- 
tions to meet this peril and the evident 


need for a new social defense, seems ap- | 


parent. Modern distatorships in my opin- 
ion have arisen because of this insuffi- 
ciency of laws as a supreme need of social 
defense. 
lacking sufficient legal means to defend 
society against this danger, and it would 
| be advisable to satisfy this need. 


| Social Protection 
For Worker Sought 


It would naturally be well to complete 
this program with well considered legis- 
lation governing social protection for the 
working classes. 

The difficulties presented by the eco- 
nomic situation are evident from the fact 
that the public revenues have decreased 


approximately to one-half their previous | 


volume. It is already a difficult problem 
; to provide for the national administration 
with the small amount of resources avail- 
able, and in spite of the considerable and 
even drastic economies that have been 
made, the military junta could not carry 
on the administration with the ordinary 
income of the government, and hag to 
have recourse to credit by contracting a 
new debt to meet ordinary expenditures. 
Many and most difficult problems con- 
| front us in this branch of the administra- 
tion. 


The possibilities of the government are 
thus rigidly limited by the smallness of 
the revenues. It is possible that the situ- 
ation in which the military junta found 
itself may be repeated in the near future, 
and in a more serious way, since the use 
of credit will be found more difficult, 
and it does not seem reasonable or pos 
sible to think of new taxes in a country 
impoverished by the present crisis and 
burdened with excessive contributions. 

It is lamentable to have to build on this 
foundation a public administrative pro- 
gram. What is indeed indispensable is 
to establish order and rigorous economy 
|in expenditures, as has been done in the 


| U.S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Made Public May 4, 1931 


=== Day i. 


Receipts 


Customs receipts $1,569,163.38 


| Internal revenue receipts: 


TROOMIO TOK oscccscccessccece 886,135.04 

| Miscellaneous internal reve- 
DN Vice rovestaenaksanveds 1,938,924 .68 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 543,256.71 
| Total ordinary receipts $4,937,479 .81 
Public debt receipts ...... 100,170.00 





| 
| Total 
| 


| 


Balance previous day .... ; 330,797 827.35 











Expenditures 











| General expenditures ... $7,150,860.65 
| Interest on public debt.. 1,083,553 .58 
| Refunds of receipts 384,037.74 
| Panama Canal a 8,355.02 
Operations in special account 1,161,269.23 
Adjusted service certificate 
ME 3.66 cal awe a aes 8,887.66 
| Civil service retirement fund. 1,272,138.43 
| Investment of trust funds.... 60,415.08 
| Total ordinary expenditures §8,577,465.21 
Other public debt expendi- 
Se. .scenpe cease e sé e 8,685,775.00 





318,572,236.95 
$335 ,835,477.16 


| Balance today 
Total 





a aecatinlal and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 





To make over and consolidate the in- | 


It should | 


I believe that the government is! 


$335,835,477.16 | 





esident in I naugural Address Discusses 
Efforts to Avoid Tax Increase 


, budget prepared by the military junta, at 
,least as to method. As to future proj- 
; ects the order in which expenditures may 
ibe classified is sufficiently clear: | 
| The maintenance of the national ad-| 
|m 
| vital need; the expenditures necessary to} 
; meet the problem of unemployment, even 
|if only to alleviate the situation—and it 
| is to be hoped that advances may be made 
‘in the creation of agricultural colonies; 

the service of the debts of the state; 

the repair, maintenance and termination 
| of certain means of transportation which 
;can not be neglected without causing se- | 
| rious damage. 


Program Excessive 
Though Modest 


| This program could not be more mod- 
est, and is yet excessive in relation to our 
present revenues. The revenues available 
| will no doubt be exhausted by the first 
item above, and it will be necessary to 
| have recourse to credit. As to means of 
| communication, we may hope with some 


: 


| Security 


inistration, with rigorous economy as a! 





Bank Deposits 


| To Restore Bolivian Trade Aye Increased in 





Expansion in Time Deposits 
Of Member Banks Is Shown! Qn Banking in 


Richmond District ‘Loans and Investments Decline in W eekly Con-| 


dition Statement on Reserve System 


Investments Ex- 
panded in March While 
Rediscounts at Reserve 


Bank Were Reduced 


RIcHMonD, Va., 





May 4.—March busi- 


ness in the fifth Federal reserve district | 


showed a seasonal increase over February 
trade in some lines, but in others the de- 
velopments of the month were disap- 


pointing, according to the monthly review | 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- ; 


| mond. 


| certainty for the construction of the high- | 


|; way from San Borja to Chulumani, as 
|well as that from Cochabamba to Todos 
| Santos, using the departmental revenues 


. | that may be assigned for that purpose. 


|The road from La Paz to Yungas may 
| be built in the same way. 


To complete the picture, even though 


|pressed of a future economic improve- 
|ment since there are already some slight 
jindications of a reaction. Our narrow 
| Program will naturally be amplified, as 
jincreased resources become available to 
;the treasury. The essential thing is to 
obtain the money, since it will be easy 
to find ways of spending it that will be 
advantageous to the country. 


Although this prospect is somewhat dis- 


and their order of importance may be out- 
| lined, after attending to the indispensable 
jneeds of the public administration and 


government. 


The fundamental economic problem of 
| Bolivia affecting all aspects of its life is 


that of reducing the cost of means of| 


transportation. This is infinitely more 
important, and more logical than all other 


in broad outline, the hope may be ex-| 


The district summary of business in the | 


district continues as follows: 

Deposits in reporting member banks in- 
creased during the past month, both de- 
mand and time deposits registering gains. 
At the same time the member banks 
failed to increase their agricultural loans 
as they usually do at this season. In 
consequence they were able to increase 
their investments in securities and to re- 
duce 
bank, contrary to seasonal trend. 


Deposits at Baltimore 
At the end of March, 1931, total de- 
posits in 12 mutual savings banks of Bal- 
timore were at the highest figure on rec- 
ord, and time deposits on April 15 in 
reporting member banks in the fifth dis- 


| trict were considerably above time de- 


| posits a year ago. 


tant, the principal items of expenditures | bul 
| this year also accounted for some of the | 


satisfying the pending obligations of the| 


|plans that have been discussed for de-| 
| veloping the general wealth of the coun- | 


| try. It is upon this capital need that 
should be based the policy of Bolivian gov- 


ernments in the utilization of the resources | 


available. 


It should comprise various aspects such | 


as the construction of new railways, the: 


lop 
|reduction in .costs of fuel used for trans- 
|portation, the utilization of other nat- 
ural forces, the encouragement of aviation, 
a@ reasonable reduction in freight and pas- 
senger tariffs, and other measures calcu- 
lated to favor the circulation and inter- 
change of wealth. 


| : 
'Larger Production 


Viewed as Result 


It is apparent that by these means, na- 
tiorial production would be greatly stimu- 
lated, and new industries created under 
healthy economic conditions, thus insuring 
a general increase in wealth, and conse- 


ing and maintenance of highways, the | 


accounts figures, representing payments 
by check, were seasonally larger during 
the five weeks ended April 15, 1931, than 
during the preceding five weeks, ended 


March 11, but were 15 per cent less than | 
debits in the corresponding five weeks in | 
; 1930. The marked decrease in debits this | 


year was due in part to lower price levels, 
but probably lower income tax payments 


decline. 


More Business Failures. 


Business failures in the fifth district 
in March were more than in any other 
March since 1922, and aggregate liabili- 
ties involved in the month’s insolvencies 
were also exceptionally high. In compari- 
son with the bankruptcy record of March, 
1930, the March, 1931 record for the fifth 
district was worse than the National rec- 
ord. Labor conditions showed little, if 
any, real improvement in March, although 
there was some increase in such work as 
painting, gardening, etc. 

Coal production continues in less vol- 
ume than a year ago, and West Virginia 
remains below Pennsylvania in output. The 
textile industry apparently improved 
somewhat further in March and cotton 


| consumption in fifth district mills showed 


; as 


| With trade in March 1930 but most of | 


quently a greater yield of taxes, and the| 


possibility of creating new taxes to in- 
crease the revenues of the Treasury. 


While we insist on this fundamental 
point, this does not mean that other public 
needs should be overlooked. The security | 
of the republic by the care and improve- 
|}ment of the army, the culture of the na- 
tion in its multiple aspects, courts of jus- 

tice to insure the rights of all, and other 
urgent needs of national life should have 
|their share in the apportionment and 
| proper employment of the public funds. 
If the internal situation of Bolivia pre- | 
| sents difficult problems, the international 
outlook seems clearer, once the boundary | 
questions with our neighbors are settled 
|or in process of settlement. The medi-| 
terranean position of Bolivia, and the 
many nations bounding its frontiers has 
multiplied trese annoying and sometimes 
dangerous questions. The only really se-| 
rious and difficult question is that which! 
is pending with Paraguay. 

The new government proposes to dedi- 
|cate to this matter the attention it de- 


more than a seasonal rise in March, but | 


still was below 


last year. 

However, the percentage of national con- 
sumption attained by fifth district mills 
was higher in March than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Retail trade 
reflected by department store sales 
rose 6 per cent last month in comparison 


consumption in March 


this increase was due to the earlier date 
of Easter this year. 
Wholesale Business 


Wholesale trade in March registered 
seasonal gains over February business, 


/but fell behind March, 1930, business in 
/all lines, except shoes, for which figures 


are available. Building permits issued in 
leading cities of the fifth district in March 
provided for only a little over half as 
much work as was provided for in March, 
1930; permits, and contract award figures 
for March this year were also materially 
lower than those for the corresponding 


|month a year ago. 


Spring weather was favorable for farm- 
ing on the whole. There was a defi- 
ciency in moisture until the middle of 


March, and consequently grain crops are} 


in poorer condition than a year ago, but 
in the second half of March and early 


April general rains put soil in excellent | 


condition for plowing and planting, and 
stimulated growth of grains and pastures. 
Cool weather through March delayed 
fruit tree development until serious danger 
of frost had passed, thus giving excellent 
prospects for this year’s fruit yield. On 


serves, always defending, as is its duty,|the whole agricultural prospects are bet- 
| Bolivian rights, but guided by a spirit of| ter than they were a year ago in so far 


justice and animated by a sincere desire 
to maintain peace. 


It would be eminently desirable that 
the Paraguayan government should be 
animated by the same sentiments. In}: 
this way we might cherish the hope of 
arriving at a satisfactory understanding. 





|Review of Reparation 


| Proceeding Argued 


|Supreme Court Asked to Con- | 
sider Order of I. C. C. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, May 4, concluded the hearing of 
oral arguments for the October, 1930, term 
with the consideration of the case of 
Brady v. United States, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, No. 532, in which A. 
Spates Brady argued for a review of a 
negative order of the Commission entered 
in a reparation proceeding. ‘ 

When George T. Bell, for Mr. Brady, | 
concluded his argument, directed chiefly | 
to the question of the district court's) 
jurisdiction to review the order. Chief | 
Justice Hughes stated that the court did 
not wish to hear further argument. 

Mr. Brady, it as explained, had filed| 
a reparation complaint with the Commis- | 
| Sion and the Commission entered an order | 
| awarding part of the reparation requested. | 
Suit was then instituted in the District | 
Court for the Northern District of West 
Virginia to obtain the reparation which 
the Commission had denied. The suit was 
dismissed on the ground that the court 
was without jurisdiction. | 

Mr. Bell contended that the order when 
|taken in consideration with certain re-| 
|ports of the Commission, was affirmative | 
jin it seffect to permit the retention of | 
funds by the Commission. 


| in the New York market at noon t 





as yields in the fields are concerned, but 


there has been no improvement in the! 


price outlook. 





Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


New York, May 4.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buyi rates 
ay for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 







rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) .....-.sessccsces 14,0573 
Belgium (belga) .....-sscccsccccecs 13.9068 
Bulgaria (lev) ....-...++ 7175 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9617 
Denmark (krone) + 26.7707 
England (pound) . 486.2991 


Finland (markka) 2.5176 
France (franc) .. 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (Pengo) ......+eeeseceerees 
Italy (lira) ... 
Netherland (guilder) .. 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) .... 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 


Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
BOE GUVEP 2. cccccvccccccccccccccesee 





Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on April 29, 1931. 
/ 


(In millions of dollars) 








| Total Boston . Phila. Cleve, Rich. Atla. Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas S.F. 
Loans and investments—total .. 22,896 1,487 9,059 1,390 2,273 639 578 3,35 658 381 637 454 1,989 
VLoans—total .....ceecesreererere 14,993 1,023 6.014 823 1,407 423 397 2,311 439 243 371 305 1,237 

bia Fs ee “70522 412—(ié« TK 420 657 161 120 1145 173 59. 102 90 339 
i —- chvecasnneneeeea 7941 611 2.640 493 750 262 277 1,166 266 184 269 215 8938 
Investments—total ....cseeeeees 7,903 464 3,045 567 866 216 181 1,040 219 138 266 149 ‘ 
Vv. 8. yt. securities .....+.- 3,996 205 1,598 247 470 99 96 563 68 64 115 93 378 
Other a <<a eeeehenee 3,907 259 1,447 320 396 117 85 477 151 74 151 56 374 
Reserve with F. R. Bank ......- 1,832 96 893 92 144 39 42 270 47 24 52 32 101 
Cash im Vault .....--cererevecee 13 61 13 27 13 10 37 7 5 11 7 
Net demand deposits 870 6,348 817 1,128 326 312 1,798 381 219 446 282 
Time deposits ........ 522 1,786 391 1,015 261 230 1,395 250 152 205 148 
Government deposits 21 59 23 16 21 21 18 5 2 a 12 
Due from banks ..:. d 110 165 96 130 96 296 91 64 180 106 
Due to banks .......s0s+s080 3 155 1,251 244 386 117 121 $11 134 88 226 118 
Borrowings from F. R. Bank .. 38 2 7 3 7 3 1 4 1 eee 1 1 
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| public May 4, shows decreases for the week 





The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on April 29, made 


of $91,000,000 in loans and investments, 
$88,000,000 in net demand deposits and 
$57,000,000 in Government deposits, and 
increases of $52,000,000 in time deposits 
and $17,000,000 in borrowings from Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

Loans on securities declined $62,000,000 
at reporting banks in the New York dis- 
trict, $16,000,006 in the Chicago district, 
$8,000,000 in the Atlanta district, and 
$86,000,000 at all reporting banks. “All 
|; other” loans declined $5,000,000 in the 
New York district and $60,000,000 at all} 
reporting banks. 

Holdings of United States Government 








their rediscounts at the reserve | 


Debits to individual | 


| 


1,055 | man, 174 Minn. 22, 218 N. W. 246. 
185 | 55 
8| provision of section 8294 to the effect that 


securities increases $42,000,000 in the New 
York district and $26,000,000 in the Chi- 
| cago district, and declined $16,000,000 in 


page.) 


the Cleveland district and $10,000,000 in 
the Philadelphia district, all reporting 
banks showing a net increase of $28,000,- 
000 for the week. Holdings of other se- 
curities increased $8,000,000 in the New 
York district, $7,000,000 in the Chicago 
district, $6,000,000 in the Minneapolis dis- 
trict and $27,000,000 at all -eporting banks. 

Borrowing of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal Reserve Banks 
gregated $38,000,000 on April 29, the prin- 
cipal changes for the week being increases 
of $8,000,000 and $6,000,000, respectively, 
at the Federal Reserve Banks of San 
Francisco and Cleveland. 


(Principal resources and liabilities 
of weekly reporting member banks in 
each Federal reserve district on April 
29, as made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board May ¢ are printed in 
tabulated form at the bottom of this 
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Settlement Without Notice of 


Under Minnesota Law 





;not have that effect. It leaves unchanged 
| the law as to the effect of payments. In 
case the debt is evidenced by a negotiable 
instrument, not yet mature, a fayment 
to the payee will not prejudice the right 
of recovery by a bona fide holder at 
| maturity. Such has always been the law, 
land the statute does not affect it.” 


| The holding of this case as to the pay- 

ment of a negotiable note to the payee 

| without its presentation was reaffirmed 

|recently in Gordon v. Oberle, —, Minn. 
WwW 


In Robbins v. Larson, 69 Minn. 436, 72 
N. W. 456, it was held that the record 
of an assignment of a mortgage is con- 
structive notice to all persons of the 
rights of the assignee save only as ex- 
cepted by the statute in favor of the 
mortgagor. The latter part of the statute 
is a limitation. The court said: 

“The object of the statute is manifest. 
It was intended to relieve the mortgagor, 
his heirs and personal representative from 
the inconvenience and expense of having 
to examine the records to see if any trans- 
fers of the mortgage have been made 
every time they wish to make a payment 
of interest or principal on the mortgage. 
* * * Jt has no application to a subse~ 
quent mortgagee or his assignee. The 
record of an assignment of a mortgage 
,;is constructive notice to all persons of 
} the rights of the assignee, as against any 
subsequent acts of the mortgagee affect- 
ing the mortgage, save only as excepted 
by the statute.” 


Notice to Mortgagor 


Required by Rule 

The statute goes back to 6 Comp. Stat. | 
| 405, section 63, in territorial days and in| 
referring to it in Johnson v, Carpenter, 
7 Minn. 120 (176), the court said: 

“Tt seems, therefore, that a mortonese 
may always pay his mortgage debt to the 
mortgagee, whether the mortgage has 
been assigned or not, if he pays in good 
faith and without knowledge of the as-| 
signment; and also that an assignee, to bs) 
fully protected against such payments, 
must do more than simply place his as- 
signments on record; he must bring home 
to the mortgagor actual notice that the 
assignment has been. It will be observed 
that this provision of statute is general 
in its application to mortgages, making 
no exception in regard to such as are| 
collateral to negotiable paper. 

The rule stated is the general one. 41) 
C. J. p. 699, section 720; 1 Jones Mort- | 
gages (8 ed.) p. 819, section 595. _ Unless | 
it is inapplicable to registered titles or | 
‘unless the Torrens statute prescribes a} 
different one the rule now established | 
under section 8225 or in equity inde- 

endently of it continues. 

, The Torrens statute was enacted in 1905 
as c. 305. It is chapter 65 of the revision 
of 1905, sections 3370-3451. It is the same 
chapter in subsequent compilations where 
\it appears as sections 8247-8328. The 
general body of statutory law relative to 
conveyances in the revision of 1905 is 
chapter 63, sections 3334-3364, and in aub-| 
sequent compilations is chapter 63, sec- 
tions 8195-8235. The Torrens statute pro- 
vides for the registration of titles by a 
judicial proceeding terminating in a de- 
cree adjudicating the title. A considera- 
tion of the nature of the Torrens title is 
found in 3 Tiffany Real Prop. (2 ed. 
sections 580-585; 23 R. C. L. 273, sections 
145-157; 5 Dunnell, Minn. Dig. (2 ed. & 
Supp.) sections 8354-8364; 8 Minn. Law 
Rev, 280. A certificate of title is filed 
with the registrar of titles and a dupli- 
cate is given the owner. Upon the certifi- 
cate of title is endorsed memorials if there 
be any. Section 8282 provides that the 
original certificate and the owner's dupli- 
| cate shall be “conclusive evidence of all 
{matters and things contained therein” | 
land the “notations, indorsements, or me- 
| morials upon the same made by the regis- 
itrar of titles, as required by law, hereto- 
| fore or hereafter filed with the registrar, 
{shall be received in evidence in all the 
lcourts of this State, without further or | 


} 
| 





Effect of Paying Debt 
Without Notice of Prior Assignment 


(Continued from Page 6.] 


to Mortgagee 


Transfer Considered Release 


every instrument which affects the title 
to unregistered land under existing laws, 
if recorded, shall in like manner affect 
the title to registered land if filed and 
registered with the registrar; and having 
in view section 8226, held that possession 
was not constructive notice of the rights 
of the person in possession. This is of 
importance only as it considers the pro- 
tecting provisions of section 8226, a part 
of the recording act, as adopted by the 
Torrens statute; but we are concerned with 
section 8225 which has to do ‘with the 
rights of the mortgagor who pays to his 
mortgagee after the latter has transferred 
= is not carried into the Torrens 
statute. 


charge may be filed and registered and 
an appropriate memorial entered on the 
certificate of title. Section 8302. 


Mortgagor Not Charged 
With Notice by Registry 


There is nothing in sections 8297, 8300- 
8303, which charges the mortgagor with 
notice of the assignment which is memori- 
alized on the original certificate; and there 
is nothing requiring the owner's dupli- 
cate to be produced when the assign- 
ment is memorialized which manifestly 
would be impracticable and often im- 
possible. By section 8271 every person 
receiving a certificate pursuant to the de- 
cree of registration holds the same free 
from all encumbrances except those noted 
on the certificate. Section 8294 of the 
Torrens statute is much the same as sec- 
tion 8225 of the statutes relative to con- 
veyances which creates or declares the 
limitation in favor of a mortgagor paying 
his mortgagee; but it contains no provision 
in favor of mortgagors who pay. 


This section was referred to in a differ- 


STATE BANKING 


A mortgage and assignment and its dis- | 
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New Measures 


Ohio Reviewed 


Three Bills Which Became 
Law Were Sponsored by 


Bankers Association, Says 
State Officer 


*CoLumsus, OnI0, May 4. 
The only legislation affecting banking 
enacted during the recent session of the 
General Assembly of Ohio was sponsored 
by the Ohio Bankers Association, through 
its legislative committee, with the excep- 
tion of one measure to provide for 
county-wide branch banking, according 
to a statement by the Superintendent of 
Banks, I. J. Fulton. 

The Association’s program really con- 
sisted of five bills, Mr. Fulton explained, 
four of which passed both houses and one 
of which failed of passage. One of the 
four was vetoed by Governor White. 


Three Measures Described. 


The three measures with Association 
backing which became law are described 





| by Mr. Fulton as follows: 


“House Bill No. 262, providing that the 
proceeds of life insurance policies which 
are trusteed shall not be subject to in- 
heritance tax. 


“Senate Bill No. 153, making technical 
corrections in the State Banking Code, 
relating to certain sections, including the 
fee schedule for the State Banking De- 
partment, and which were inserted in the 
wrong place in the General Code. The 
bill puts these sections in their proper 
place, making no change in the fee sched- 
ule. It also provides penalties for the 
making of false entry of interest or prin- 
cipal on any asset of a State bank, a sit- 
— which was not covered by the old 

aw. 


“Senate Bill No. 259, providing for con- 
solidation of a national bank with a 
State bank under a State banking char- 
ter (not possible under present law) and 
specifying that in cases of consolidation, 
merger or transfer of assets of banks hav- 
ing trust powers, the succeeding bank 
shall succeed automatically to these trust 
| powers.” 
| One Bill Fails 
The bill which failed to pass that was 
| backed by the Ohio Bankers Association's 
legislative committee was House Bill No. 
446 which was designed to fix maximum 
and minimum interest rates which may 
be paid for public funds by the banks of 
the State. 


In addition to the above there was an- 
other measure passed by both Houses and 
signed by the Governor, which will per- 
mit county-wide branch banking. This 
particular bill was not pressed for passage 
by the Ohio Bankers Association, Mr. 
| Fulton said, a neutral position regarding 
|} it being taken by them. 
| The bill vetoed by the Governor (H. 
279) would have provided that banks, 
guarantee title and trust companies and 
individual executors and trustees required 
by law to up bonds as pledges of good 
faith or in security of public deposits, 
might lodge them with a trust company 
and submit to the Treasurer of the State 
}or of any subdivision a trust receipt in 
lieu of the actual bonds. 





R. C. Holman Appointed . 





ent connection in Horgan v. Sargent, — 
Minn. —, 233 N. W. 866. It was there 
said that it was intended to give protec- 
tion similar to that given by section 8226 
to purchasers or mortgagees who had 
registered the instruments evidencing their 
rights; in short, while it protects pur- 
chasers, it does nothing for mortgagors 
who pay after assignment. 


In Nioa v. Beall, 27 V. L. R. 82, where 
there had been a payment of a mort- 
gage upon registered land after the assign- 
ment and the mortgagor was without 
notice, the court said: 


\ 

“The old doctrine of equity that pay- 
ments made by a mortgagor, who has had 
no notice of the transfer of the mortgage, 
to the original mortgagee subsequently to 
the transfer are to be deemed as payments 
made to the transferee, still prevails. I 
think there is nothing in the Transfer 
of Land Act which destroys that old equi- 
table doctrine. To have destroyed it, the 
language should have been extremely 
clear and explicit, because it is a doctrine 
founded on the plainest principles of jus- 
tice, as it seems to me.” 

So in Grace v. Kuebler, 39 D. L. R. 39, 
at p. 40, 56 Can. S. C. R. 1 (13, 14), it was 
said: 

“There cannot be any doubt apart from 
the provisions of the Land Titles Act in 
Alberta which may affect the matter in 
controversy in that province that where 
@ mortgagee assigns his mortgage, and 
the mortgagor has not received notice of 
the assignment, he discharges his liability 
under the mortgage by payment to the 
mortgagee.” 

ins so further on, at p. 42, the court 
said: 

“I conclude, therefore, * * * that the 
filing of the caveat in this case did not 
displace the equitable doctrine of the 
right of a mortgagor or purchaser * * * 
to pay the purchase money he had cove- 
nanted to pay to the person he had 
covenanted to pay to, unless and until 
he had received notice of the assignment 
of such moneys to a third person, and 
that the mere filing of a caveat in the 
Registry Office was not such notice.” 

The following under a registration sys- 
tem may be noted. Peck v. Sun Life 





| other proof, and shall be prima facie evi- 
| dence of the contents thereof.” 


| ’ 
Provisions of Law 


| And Their Effect 
Section 8271 provides: 


son receiving a certificate of title 
leupmemel "te a decree of registration, and) 
every subsequent purchaser of registered land | 
who receives @ certificate of title in good faith | 
}and for a valuable consideration, shall hold 
the same free from all incumbrances, and 
adverse claims, excepting only such estates, 
mortgages, liens, charges and interests as 
may be noted in the last certificate of title| 
lin the office of the registrar * * * 

Section 8294 provides: 

Every conveyance, lien, attachment, order, 
decree, or judgment, or other instrument or 
proceeding, which would affect the title to 
unregistered land under existing laws, if 
recorded or filed with the register of deeds, 
shall, in like manner affect the title to regis- 
tered land if filed and registered with the 
registrar in the county where the real estate 
is situated, and shall be notice to all per- 
sons from the time of such registering or fil- 
ing. 

By section 8248 the registered title is 
made subject to the same incidents and 
burdens as unregistered property. The 
title and not the evidence of it is regis- 
tered. “The act of registration shall be 
the operative act to convey or affect the 
land.” Section 8293. A title is created by| 


752 the decree and certificate of registration. knows nothing more than that he is giv- 


State v. Westfall, 85 Minn. 437, 89 N. W.| 
175; Baart v. Martin, 99 Minn., 197, 108 
N. W. 945; Riley v. Pearson, 120 Minn. 210,| 


1g| 139 N. W. 361; Henry v. White, 123 Minn. | 
737 | 182, 143 N. W. 324; Abrahamson v. Sund-|way of preventing loss to one or the 


| 


In In re Application of Juran, 178 Minn. 
, 226 N. W. 201, the court referred to the 





Assn. Co., 11 B: C. R. 215; Thom Can. 
Torr. System, 192; Kerr Aust. Lands 
Titles, 394; Hogg Aust. Torr. System, 919. 
We find no direct authority in this coun- 
try. We are of the opinion however that 
it should not be held that the mortgagor 
may not pay his mortgagee and be pro- 


|tected. If the Legislature had intended 


so radical a departure its purpose some- 
where would be shown, It did not adopt 
section 8225 into the Torrens statute; 
neither did it abolish the equity rule. 


Equity Rule Followed 


Under State Statute 


Whether the equity. rule which obtains 
and that is the rule under our statute, 
is better than one which charges the 
mortgagor with the duty of inspecting 
the certificate of title before paying is a 
mere matter of debate. Discussion leads 
nowhere. The mortgagor and the pur- 
chaser of the mortgage are innocent 
pertics, Usually the loss is occasioned by 
he broker or agency negotiating the loan 
or the mortgagee who takes the mort- 
gage intending to sell. Usually the mort- 
gagor and the mortgagee do not per- 
sonally meet, nor does the purchaser or 
assignee see the mortgagor. 

The loan business is done through some 
intermediate agency and the mortgagor 


ing a mortgagee and the mortgagee noth- 
ing more than that he is getting a se- 
cured loan and the assignee only that 
he is purchasing a seeurity. There is no 


other, when the intermediary or the mort- 
gagee engages in a fraudulent manipula- 


tion of the mortgage and assignment un- 
less the interested parties are alert and 


Treasurer of Oregon 


SaLem, Orec., May 4 

Rufus C. Holman has been appointed 

State Treasurer to succeed the late 

Thomas B. Kay, it has been announced 
by Governor Julius L. Meir. 





; SS 
usually they art not. A statute can put 
the loss upon either innocent party. It 
is a question of policy. It can not reach 
the fraudulent intermediary or mortgagee 
and stop the wrong. 

|} We hold that the law as to payment 
by the mortgagor is the same when the 
title is registered as it is when it is not, 
We appreciate that if registered the mort- 
gagor has a certain, though perhaps in- 
convenient, way of finding whether there 
has been an assignment. The rule which 
we adopt avoids the anomaly of putting 
the mortgagor who pays without actual 
notice in one position if his title is reg- 
istered and in a different one if it is 
not registered. We appreciate that there 
are left questions which may be for litiga- 
tion whether payment has in fact been 
made; and the effect upon the personal 
liability of the maker of a secured nego- 
tiable note who pays before maturity or 
without the production of the note may 
arise in particular cases. 

There is no settled case. The plead- 
ings, findings, motion for amended find- 
ings or new trial, and order denying it, 
are certified and returned and designated 
a settled case. Without certification they 
are a part of the record. Fidelity, etc., 
Trust Co. v. Brown, 181 Minn. 392, 232 
N. W. 740. They are not a part of the 
settled case and they are here just as 
they would be without the certification. 

The finding on the question of pay- 
ment i8 in favor of the appellant and 
its correctness is not for review. Whether 
the evidence shows payment within Rob- 
Bins v. Larson, 69 Minn. 436, 72 N. W. 456, 
is for consideration upon the evidence 
|when a new trial is had. All that this 
appeal determines is that if the facts are 
as found the plaintiff is entitled to re- 
lief. Whether there was payment is not 
determined. 

Qrder reversed. 

Lorine, J., took no part. 


a Test 


for Trying Times 


N times like now, when shrink- 

ing earnings are common, jt is 
wise to scrutinize securities on this 
basis. 

How much could earnings 

available for bond interest 

shrink before interest is ene 
dangered? 
Associated Electric Company 4i’s 
of 1953 have a third larger earnings 
for interest as compared with bonds 
of 14other leading utilitycompanies. 

These bonds enjoy an active 
market on the New York Curb 
Exchange. 

A table showing the comparison 
referred to may be had by tele- 
phoning BOwling Green 9-3957, or 
writing for Folder E 36, 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway 
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Health of Children 





Responsibility 


and the Community 


Which Rests Upon Parents 
to” Provide Adequate 


Medical Supervision for Child Discussed 





By DR. ELLA OPPENHEIMER 


Children’s Bureau, Federal Department of Labor 


AY Day was designated as Child Health 
Day, to focus the attention of all Amer- 
ica on both her achievements and her 

shortcomings in guarding the health of her 
most precious possessions. 

This year we are especially aware of both 
our achievements and shortcamings because 
for many months anatomists, physiologists, 
chemists, doctors, nurses, nutrition workers, 
social workers and others have labored long 
and devotedly as members of the Medical 
Section of President Hoover’s Conference on 
Child Health and Protection to bring to- 
gether and evaluate ali that is known re- 
garding the health of children from the 
prenatal period of maturity. 

They have gathered the available knowl- 
edge regarding the hazards of pregnancy 

_ and childbearing, and the facilities avail- 
able for skilled care of the mother before, 
during and after childbirth. They have 
studied the normal growth and development 
of children, both physical and mental, and 
the conditions which retard it either tempo- 
rarily or permanently. 

They have sought to find out by a coun- 
try-wide survey how many health centers 
there exist for mothers and children, where 
they are, and how effectively they function 
as places where mothers may learn how 
properly to care for their children and them- 
selves. They nave canvassed the country to 
see how many children’s hospitals there are 
and where they are lacking. All these 
studies have shown that although much has 
been done, much still remains to be done, 
both by individual parents and by the com- 
munity in order adequately to protect our 
children’s health. 

+ + 

There is a type of health supervision and 
care which every mother and every child 
should have so that both mothers and chil- 
dren may be protected from the hazards of 
disease, and children have as well the full 
opportunity for normal growth and develop- 
ment, both physical and mental. 

Health is dependent on many phases of 
living which medical service and health edu- 
cation cannot provide—such things as de- 
cent living conditions and opportunities for 
wholesome play and recreation. But health 
supervision, health education and_ skilled 
care during illness are fundamental needs of 
all classes of people and under all living 
conditions. 

What are the essentials of a health pro- 
gram for children? 

First, healthy mothers who have skilled 
supervision and care during their whole 
childbearing period, before, during and 
after the baby comes. The loss of a mother 
has been shown over and over to be one of 
the greatest hazards to the life of a young 
baby. Moreover, the prevention and the 
early recognition and treatment of disorders 
in the mother during pregnancy have been 
found to save many lives of babies, both be- 
fore birth and in early infancy. 

Second, skilled medical supervision of the 


we 


child from birth on—to watch his growth, to 
direct his feeding and general care, to pro- 
tect him from disease by building up his 
nutrition with proper food, rest and exer- 
cise, by preventive inoculations against dis- 
eases for which such inoculations are avail- 
able, such as smallpox and diphtheria, by 
the early detection and correction of defects, 
and by attention to any problems of per- 
sonality or difficulties in habit training 
which may develop. 
+ + 

This skilled supervision involves the serv- 
ices of well-trained doctors and nurses, den- 
tists, nutritionists, and social workers. It 
means also that communities should have 
well-equipped and staffed maternity and 
children’s hospitals, or special maternity and 
children’s wards in general hospitals; that 
every community should have health cen- 
ters where mothers can get skilled super- 
vision and advice during the prenatal pe- 
riod and where they can take their children 
regularly for observation and individual in- 
struction in their care, and for help with 
special problems as they present themselves. 

Mothers should go to the doctor early in 
pregnancy and at frequent regular intervals 
thereafter, having careful examinations, and 
instruction in hygiene. The way they live 
before the baby comes—their food, rest, ex- 
ercise, attitude of mind—is of fundamental 
importance both to them and to their babies. 
They need a skilled doctor to guide them. 
They should arrange beforehand for medical 
and nursing care during confinement and 
for a period afterwards, so the process will 
leave them well and able to nurse and care 
for their babies. 

Parents should have their children peri- 
odically examined. In one of the studies 
made by the conference it was found that 
among 140,000 children under six, only 51 
per cent had had a health examination. 
Parents should be careful to learn the ac- 
cepted standards of good hygiene for their 
children in regard to food, recreation, sleep, 
habits. They should have their children in- 
noculated against smallpox, and should see 
that they are given toxin antitoxin to pre- 
vent diphtheria. Children should be taken 
regularly to the dentist as well as to the 
doctor. Among 140,000 children under six 
only 22 per cent were found to have been 
vaccinated against smallpox. No greater 
number had been immunized against diph- 
theria, and an even smaller proportion—13 
per cent—had been given a dental health 
examination. 


+ 

The community should provide these 
health services for those who cannot afford 
to purchase them. Beds in hospitals and 
skilled service should be available for moth- 
ers and children regardless of their financial 
status. There should be health centers 
where the supervision and advice and in- 
struction of doctors and nurses and others 
are available for all mothers and children of 
the community. 





orest Reserves Donated ie Publie 


Large Areas Acquired by New Hampshire 
By JOHN H. FOSTER 


State Forester, State of New Hampshire 


nterested from outside the State have, 
during recent years, been very much 
awake to the importance of preserving and 
perpetuating places of historic or particu- 
larly scenic interest. This has been shown 
in a variety of ways whereby the State, 
towns, societies and the Federal Government 
have become custodians of valuable property 
to be perpetuated in the public interest. 
The clearing of land and the settlement 
of towns to make homes was the chief con- 
cern in the earlier days. Later the virgin 
timberlands of the mountains attracted for- 
est industries. In 1850 southern New Hamp- 
shire was highly developed agriculturally 
while the northern part of the State, in- 
cluding the White Mountains, was still al- 
most wholly in virgin forests, a large part of 
which at that time belonged to the State. 


In an effort to bring property into taxa- 
tion and to build up industries, the State 
gave away these wild lands or sold them in 
large blocks for a few cents per acre. Grants 
were made to schools and colleges and in 
some instances to individuals as compensa- 
tion for services rendered in the various 
wars and otherwise. Among the last of the 
State lands sold was a circular area six 
miles in diameter about the summit of 
Mount Washington in 1867 for the sum of 
$500. 

Within the following half century which 
intervened before the beginning of the re- 
cent period of forest upbuilding, lumbering 
had swept away most of the spruce timber 
and fires burned almost without thought of 
control. The hum of sawmills and the 
whistle of logging railroad engines echoed 
through nearly every mountain valley. Peo- 
ple awakened not only to the rapid passing 
of a great forest industry but to the impor- 
tance of preserving the natural beauty of 
this region for the future. Stage coach lines 
ahd railroads were making remote parts 
more accessible and people were becoming 
vacation-minded. 

In more recent years the desire to bring 
forest lands back into public ownership has 
become a matter of State and National pol- 
icy. The temporary Forestry Commission of 
1881 awakened public attention to matters 
of this kind. The Forestry Society, organ- 
ized in 1900, succeeded in building up a 
widespread public sentiment which in time 
resulted in action. 


The first of the present system of State 
reservations were gifts, one on the summit 
of Pack Monadnock Mountain in memory of 
General Miller and another by the people of 
Conway purchasing and turning over to the 
State the so-called Cathedral and White 
Horse Ledges to prevent their destruction 
for quarry purposes. In fact, many of the 
choicest of the smaller acquisitions coming 
to the State later were donated. Federal, 


7 people of New Hampshire and those 
i 


State and town efforts in this direction were 
built up and made a part of public con- 
science, aided by the work of the Society for 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 

Education of the public mind came slowly 
but none the less surely. Congress finally 
passed the Weeks Law in 1911, permitting 
the purchase by the Government of forest 
lands at the head waters of streams for pro- 
tection purposes. Within the White Moun- 
tain National Forest there are now over 500,- 
000 acres, including the Presidential Range 
with Mount Washington and Pinkham Notch 
and the major part of the Sandwich Range 
and Mount Chocorua as well as other ranges 
to the west and north. 

In the meantime the people of New Hamp- 
shire, through its Forestry Commission, were 
slowly but steadily building up small forest 
reservations in the southern part of the 
State as well as in the White Mountains. 
Through the efforts of Joel H. Poole, of Jaf- 
frey, in 1915, friends provided funds to en- 
able the State to condemn some 493 acres 
on the slopes of well-known Mount Monad- 
nock. The first major purchase by the State 
was 5,000 acres representing the northern 
half of Hart’s Location, containing the fa- 
mous Crawford Notch and the site of the 
historic Willey slide. The second major pur- 
chase came three years ago when the State 
acquired Franconia Notch, the Old Man of 
the Mountains and Echo and Profile Lakes. 

Today the State reservations, either by 
purchase or gift, amount to about 30,000 
acres. This is not a vast area, but divided 
into 70 or more individual reservations and 
representing a wide variety of locations and 
types of conditions with the possibilities that 
lie ahead, it is a program to be proud of. 

The State reservations contain areas large 
and small where reforestation and the build- 
ing up of future timber values are of pri- 
mary importance. These areas were usually 
old pastures cut-over and burned areas and 
afterwards planted. Several hundred acres 
each year for many years have been thus 
reforested. Experimental planting has its 
place where different species are tried out to 
determine their adaptability to certain soils 
and conditions. 

More and more each year the scenic reser- 
vations are being visited by tourists and used 


for overnight camping. This is particularly — 


true of the Franconia and Crawford Notches, 
Monadnock, Pawtuckaway and Pillsbury, 
where caretakers are employed during the 
Summer months to keep the camping areas 
clean and resnectable and to prevent abuse. 
Not for some years have funds been appro- 
priated with which to purchase additional 
forest lands, except the recent special acqui- 
sition of Franconia Notch. It is coming to 
be appreciated, however, that the State is 
responsible for taking care of the more fre- 
quented reservations and providing for their 
proper use by the public. Gifts on the part 
of individuals or groups are giving to our 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


FEDERAL BUREAU’S EFFORTS 
TO AID WOMEN WORKERS 


Compilation of Statistics Which Can Be Used in Promot- 
ing Work of Agency Included in Its Activities 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By MISS MARY V. ROBINSON 


Director, Division of Public Information, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


NY educational agency interested in 
economic and social movements and 
at the same time responsible for the 

formulation of policies and standards 
designed to serve as guides and as a 
basis for social action in these fields is 
faced with the need of fact finding and 
fact furnishing through methods that 
will produce scientific data and inspire 
confidence. Measured by the acid tests 
of time and experience, the statistical 
approach and treatment have seemed 
the soundest and the most satisfactory. 
+ + 

The Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, created by 
Congress to investigate and to furnish 
information on the social and economic 
problems of wage-earning women, has 
perforce been drawn into the field of 
Statistical research and discussion. The 
Bureau finds statistical and technical 
studies and reports the most advanta- 
geous basis for its procedure and the 
strongest foundation for its various con- 
clusions and recommendations. 


From its inauguration as a Govern- 
ment agency in July, 1918, and through 
the approximately 13 years of its his- 
tory, the Bureau has turned constantly 
to the field of statistics with its precise 
criteria of relevancy, dependable an- 
alyses, and data representative of mass 
situations rather than of individual 
tendencies. 


The Bureau is interested in statistics 
not for their own sake but for the sake 
of the human problems that they sym- 
bolize and as a means of furnishing 
reliable and authentic material. Not 
the theoretical use of statistics but their 
practical application is the primary con- 
cern of this Government organization. 

Nor has the Bureau in adopting sta- 
tistical mediums lost sight of certain 
difficulties that may attach to such 
methods or certain criticisms advanced 
against them. 

+ + 


In the realm of statistics as in many 
other fields there is, to be sure, the 
mountebank, the statistical charlatan, 
who juggles and doctors figures to pro- 
duce the effect he desires, whose meth- 
ods are directly responsible for the 
origin of the saying, “statistics lie,” but 
who is discredited by all scientifically- 
minded experts. Statistics properly 
compiled and handled are not to be in- 
validated and dubbed untrustworthy 
any more than legal and medical prac- 
tices as a whole are to be thrown into 
disrepute because of the shyster and the 
quack. 

Another attitude that cannot be ig- 
nored is that of certain individuals who 
are prone to eschew statistics because 
they appear too dry, too technical, and 
too complicated. 

As the dislike and the distrust of sta- 
tistics are characteristic of large groups 


of people, and in many instances those 
very groups who should receive the in- 
formation that statistical data are pre- 
pared to convey, such attitudes cannot 
be entirely disregarded by an organiza- 
tion making use of statistical methods. 

As a new and pioneer organization 
that was called upon to blaze a trail 
over an almost untraveled field and at 
the same time was charged with the 
task of directing the attention of the 
public in general and certain groups in 
particular to the problems of wage- 
earning women and employment condi- 
tions in need of improvement, the 
Women’s Bureau had to inaugurate a 
statistical program to fit its peculiar 
needs. 

The aim of the Bureau is to be hu- 
manly, rather than technically, statis- 
tical. There are prepared for the col- 
lection of data schedules that are suffi- 
ciently comprehensive but not too com- 
plicated, conducive to the assembling of 
facts for practical rather than theoreti- 
cal purposes. This same policy , guides 
the tabulation and analysis of data, the 
writing of reports, and the dissemina- 
tion of information in general. Sim- 
plicity is deemed a desirable quality, 
since many of the persons to be in- 
formed are without academic training 
or aptitude for complicated statistical 
presentations. Effort is made by the 
Bureau to prevent its reports from be- 
coming ultra-statistical and to keep up- 
permost the human-interest strain. In 
other words, the Bureau endeavors to 
use statistics as the skeleton to be 
padded with the flesh and sinews of de- 
scription and narrative in order to give 
pictures more closely related to reality. 

+ + 


| gd THE matter of producing data that 

are authentic and impartial the Bu- 
reau endeavors to carry out such a pro- 
gram. As a Government organization 
that must maintain an unbiased stand 
it carefully avoids the use of statistics 
in any way that may savor of prejudice 
or partisanship. It aims to give facts, 
not opinions. It maintains a rigid sys- 
tem of exactitude in the handling of its 
data and of meticulous checking of its 
tables and analyses. 

The statistics about wage-earning 
women made available by the Bureau 
have stood the tests of more than a 
decade and have been accepted as 
trustworthy and interesting by out- 
standing specialists in the field of sta- 
tistics and economics. There also has 
come to the Bureau from such forces 
the demand for data on subjects re- 
quiring more advanced statistical meth- 
ods. The Women’s Bureau, therefore, 
though still adhering to its practices' of 
presenting facts in simple statistical 
form for general purposes, from time to 
time, as the type of study requires, em- 
ploys statistical presentations: designed 
to meet the needs of technical experts. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 6, Miss Arcadia Near Phillips, Statistician, Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, will discuss the types of statistical studies of the Bureau 


and sources used in making the studies. 





Free Textbooks Viewed as Need 


Governor of Kentucky Favors Adoption of Plan 
By FLEM D. SAMPSON 


Governor, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


E campaign for State offices in Kentucky 

in 1927 featured, in so far as my can- 

didacy for Governor was concerned, the 
issue of “free school books” for pupils in the 
public schools of the State. The result of 
the election very clearly demonstrated that 
a considerable majority of the voters believed 
in this innovation and in added facilities for 
the education of the State’s future citizens. 
The Legislature, promptly passed a bill pro- 
viding free school books. 

The School Book Commission, of which the 
Governor was ex officio chairman, made up 
and adopted a complete list of school books 
to be furnished free and used in all the 
grades in all the schools, both rural and 
urban, of the State, and contracted for them 
at a wholesale price, little more than a frac- 
tion of the aggregate then and now paid by 
the parents in cash to the retail stores for 
the books that the school children are and 
have been using. 

Had the courts permitted the contract to 
stand, the parents and taxpayers of the State 
would have been saved more than a million 
dollars last year and a like amount for each 
of the next several years; the school children 
would have had, in many instances, much 
better books, and books much more suited 
for the purpose for which they were bought, 
which books, in several instances, would as 
already said, have cost the State one-third of 
what the parents and guardians have had to 
pay for them in those cases where they were 
able to buy any books at all. 

These books would have been a real help 
during the depression and drought conditions 
of the past year when thousands of parents 
and guardians were unable to buy suitable 
food and clothing, much less books at a high 
cash price, and for the want of which they 
could not take advantage of the free schools 
and free teaching awaiting them. 

Thousands of children were out of school 





State what some other States have appro- 
priated large sums to acquire. This is true 
even of property treasured through several 
generations in one family where the present 
owners have come to realize that the State 
will manage them for the public benefit in 
ways which meet the wishes of the donor. 


all or part of the time last year because they 
did not have and could not buy books. And 
their failure to patronize the schools, because 
of their inability to buy books, resulted in a 
loss of one year in school work and in their 
becoming offenders against the law, and sub- 
ject to fine for failure to obey the statutes 
on the subject of compulsory education. 


The courts in 1929 held the free book law 
valid, but said, as the General Assembly had 
made no appropriation to pay for the books, 
the children would have to wait for free 
books until such an appropriation was pro- 
vided by the Legislature. The General As- 
sembly of 1930 was very fully aware of the 
fact that the courts had nullified the con- 
tract we had made for free school books, be- 
cause of the failure of the preceeding General 
Assembly to specifically provide an appropria- 
tion with which to pay for the books. 


Free school books have been approved by 
all the most successful educators of the 
country, as well as by the Educational De- 
partments of the most progressive States in 
the Union, in fact, there are very few States 
—and they are the most backward—that do 
not give free school books to their pupils. 


The Department of Education of the Fed- 
eral Government, as well as the Congress 
of the United States have endorsed free text- 
books. In the District of Columbia, governed 
by the Congress of the United States, we have 
free textbooks. Years ago free books were 
provided for the pupils in the elementary 
grades in Washington. It worked so well 
that the Congress recently amended the bill 
so as to give books both to the elementary 
and high school pupils of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and in addition, all school supplies 
such as pencils, tablets, ink, etc., are all pur- 
chased at the expense of the National Gov- 
ernment, a part of which is paid by Kentucky. 

Many of the States of the South have free 
textbooks. A generation ago the State of 
Texas gave its boys and girls free schools 
books. The State of Louisiana provides free 
school books as do many other southern 
States. This is also true of the progressive 
States of the East, the North and the West. 
Both political parties in Kentucky, when they 
write their platforms, should declare for free 
books this year. I hope they shall. 
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President of the United States 1923-1929: 
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Constructing Toll Bridges 
Under State Auspices 





California Program Also Calls for Acquisi- 
tion of All Structures Already Erected and 
Owned by Private Companies 





By CHARLES C. CARLETON 


Chief, Division of Contracts and Rights of Way, Department of Public Works, 
State of California 


HE recent decision of the Supreme Court 

of California, upholding the constitu- 

tionality of the California Toll Bridge 
Authority Act of 1929 (California Toll Bridge 
Authority et al. v. Wentworth, etc., 81 Cali- 
fornia Decisions, 615), completes a coast-to- 
coast hook-up of favorable court rulings 
sustaining the validity of this financial plan 
of meeting the cost of construction of large 
public projects, such as bridges and tunnels, 
through the medium of their own earnings 
derived from tolls paid by the actual users 
of such conveniences rather than by the old- 
fashioned method of issuing bonds secured 
by taxes on general property. 

> 

This decision, we believe, is the first ex- 
pression of a western court in a State case 
holding that revenue bonds retired entirely 
from tolls do not violate the limitations usu- 
ally prescribed by State Constitutions that 
debts or liabilities of the States exceeding a 
fixed amount (in California, $300,000) shall 
not be created without a vote of the people; 
and that, as a matter of law, they do not 
constitute “debts” or “liabilities” at all, for 
the very explicit reason that the credit of 
the States is not pledged in such bonds. 

Two years ago State officials of California 
were approached to aid in the solution of 
the toll bridge problem rapidly developing in 
this State. 

Several private companies had, with an 
investment of about $20,000,000, erected large 
toll structures in key positions in the high- 
way system of the State, and for many years 
it had been the dream of San Francisco, 
Oakland and other municipalities bordering 
San Francisco Bay to span that great ex- 
panse of water with a colossal bridge. 

Local officials had been swamped with ap- 
plications of private promoters to construct 
a privately owned bridge or tube connecting 
the City of San Francisco with the County 
of Alameda on the opposite shore. 

While credit is due the initiative and en- 
terprise of private capital in overcoming 
many obstacles and actually completing sev- 
eral fine toll bridges, now serving traffic, yet 
it seemed as if by spontaneous agreement 
immediately prior to the 1929 session of the 
California Legislature, State, county and city 
Officials and civic leaders concluded that the 
day of the privately promoted toll bridge 
was ended in this State; and in the future 
in extraordinary cases where the cost of new 
structures would be so vast that it would de- 
plete current highway funds the structures 
should be financed as publicly owned proj- 
ects through the use of revenue bonds with 
the object in view of them becoming free 
bridges at the earliest possible time. 


+ + 
The Legislature of 1929 quickly grasped 
the proposition and by practically unani- 
mous action passed the enabling legislation 
which has now been upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the State. 
Moreover, the Legislature adopted this 


" declaration of State policy. 


“It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the State of 
California to acquire and own all toll bridges 
situated upon or along any part of the high- 
ways of the State, with the end in view of 
ultimately eliminating all tol! charges 
thereon.” 

The first project to be undertaken under 
the provisions of the California Toll Bridge 
Authority Act and through the California 
Toll Bridge Authority and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Works is a huge bridge about 
four and one-half miles in length, extending 
from the City of San Francisco to Goat 
(also known es Yerba Buena) Island in San 
Francisco Bay, thence to the City of Oak- 
land, the cost of which is estimated at $75.,- 
000,000. 


The location of the bridge has been de- 
termined after a thorough survey of naviga- 
tion needs, vehicular traffic movements, and 
terminal locations, and extensive borings 
made to ascertain foundation conditions, 
under the direction of a special commission 
appointed by the President of the United 
States and the Governor of the State of 
California, known as the Hoover-Young Bay 
Bridge Commission. 


Before its recent adjournment the Con- 
gress of the United States passed an act 
granting a permit for the construction of the 
bridge. The Legislature of California, now 
in session, is passing an appropriation of 
$650,000: for necessary plans and estimates, 
which appropriation will be returned to the 
State treasury out of the first sale of reve- 
nue bonds. 

+ + 


No article on this subject would be com- 
plete without acknowledgment to the Port of 
New York Authority for its splendid accom- 
plishments under the revenue bond plan of 
financing. The able management of that 
public corporation, created jointly by the 
States of New York and New Jersey, to carry 
out the terms of the port treaty adopted by 
the two States, has developed this method 
to the highest degree of safety and sale- 
ability. 

Without ultimate cost to the general tax- 
payers of those States great bridges, such as 
the spectacular George Washington Bridge 
across the Hudson River, thus financed, are 
springing into existence, and a new tunnel 
under the Hudson River and an immense 
freight terminal building will in the not dis- 
tant future become available to public use. 


Vast undertakings, which, if dependent 
upon the issuance of property tax-secured 
bonds would be long deferred or, perhaps, 
never erected, are through their own earn- 
ings literally pulling themselves up into 
place by their own financial boot straps. 


With such notable examples of signal suc- 
cess elsewhere California enters upon its 
own ambitious bridge program with sanguine 
spirit. 


Modernizing Traffic Regulations 
Changes in New Jersey’s Rules Are Outlined 
By RUSSELL S. WISE 


Chairman, Traffic Commission, State of New Jersey 


MPORTANT changes in traffic regulations 
were embodied in a revision of the New 
Jersey State Traffic Act, Chapter 247 of 

the laws of 1931. 

In addition to providing for the better 
regulation of stop street signs and traffic 
movements on laned highways, the amend- 
ments define more clearly the rights of motor- 
ists and pedestrians at intersections, a fre- 
quent cause of confusion in the past and 
often the basis of litigation. 

The outstanding change affects the 13,- 
000 odd “Stop Street” signs in the State and 
calls for radical revisions in respect to this 
regulation. Thousands of “Stop Street” signs 
that have been installed in municipalities 
without authority of ordinance or resolution 
must be removed within one year. 

Hereafter, the only streets that can be 
posted with “Stop Street” signs are high- 
ways designated, with approval of the Traffic 
Commission, as “through” streets. These 
“through” streets will be designated regardless 
of territorial boundaries and will be only 
main traveled’ or major highways. The State 
Traffic Commission will have absolute control 
over designating which side streets are to be 
posted with “Stop Street” signs. In addition 
to being plainly visible at all times at a dis- 
tance of 150 feet, the signs must be illumi- 
nated at night or so placed as to be illumi- 
nated by the headlights of approaching ve- 
hicles. 

The same rules concerning the right-of- 
way at “Stop Streets” will prevail as here- 
tofore, with one exception. This exception 
is intended to eliminate the “bunching” of 
vehicles at a “Stop Street” and the act pro- 
vides that when one or more vehicles fol- 
lowing directly in line and coming to a com- 
plete stop caused by the first vehicle nearest 
the intersection complying with the act, may 
proceed into or across the “through” street 
without again coming to a complete stop 
and it shall be unlawful for a driver of a 
vehicle approaching the intersection on &@ 
“through” street not to yield to such vehicles 
so proceeding into and across the “through” 
street. 

The rapid development of New Jersey’s net- 
work of fine, wide highways where such high- 
ways have been divided into clearly marked 
lanes, made it necessary for the Legislature 
to define and otherwise set out new regula- 
tions. 

The act proyides that on marked highways 
vehicles shall normally be driven in the lane 
nearest the right hand edge or curb of the 
highway when said lane is available for 
travel. Keeping to the right is to be man- 
datory except when overtaking another ve- 
hicle or in preparation for a left turn. Be- 
fore leaving the lane in which the vehicle is 
proceeding, it shall not be moved from such 
lane until the driver has first ascertained that 
such movement can be made with safety. 

Upon a highway which is divided into three 


lanes, a vehicle shall not be driven in the 
center lane except when overtaking or passing 
another vehicle or in preparation for a left 
turn. This makes the practice of hogging 
the center lane unlawful and subject to pen- 
alties prescribed in the Traffic Act. One ex- 
ception is made for using the center lane 
exclusive of the regulation hereotfore men- 
tioned, namely, when the center lane has 
been allocated and sign-posted for traffic 
moving in the direction the vehicle is pro- 
ceeding. 


A further proviso controlling vehicular traf- 
fic on “laned” highways gives the State 
Highway Commission or local authorities 
power to designate right hand lanes for slow 
moving traffic and inside lanes for traffic 
moving at the speed designated for the dis- 
trict. Before this can be done, however, it 
is necessary, under the act, that such lanes 
shall be sign-posted or marked to give notice 
of such designation. In the event vehicles 
on this type of highway are moving in two 
or more substantially continuous lines, the 
act should not be considered as prohibiting 
vehicles in one line overtaking or passing 
the vehicles in another line either upon the 
right or left nor shall these provisions be 
construed to prohibit overtaking and passing 
on the right another vehicle which is making 
or about to make a.left hand turn. 


Due to the fact that many accidents have 
occurred at intersections because drivers in- 
sisted on their right-of-way, the Traffic Act 
no longer gives the exclusive right-of-way to 
the vehicle on the right regardless of condi- 
tions. The right-of-way now goes to the ve- 
hicle which has entered the intersection and 
only when two vehicles enter an intersection 
at the same time does the driver on the right 
enjoy the right-of-way. 

The difference in opinion as to inside and 
outside lanes of a highway is determined by 
the act, the inside lane being fixed as that 
lane nearest to the center of the roadway, 
and the outside lane the lane nearest to 
the curb or outer edge. 


In connection with the compilation of high- 
way accident statistics which task is being 
undertaken by the Traffic Commission from 
information obtained on accident reports 
received by the Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles, the act was worded to require the 
reporting of all accidents within the mean- 
ing of the statutes “upon forms furnished by 
the Department of Motor Vehicles.” Here- 
tofore, motorists had no standard accident 
form on which to report accidents. 

A new section was added to the Traffic 
Act which requires every county prosecutor, 
county medical examiner, corner or other 
official performing like functions to report 
automobile accident deaths to the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles. This is intended to 
bring about a more complete record of high- 
way accident fatalities. 
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